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Has that rich beefv flavor and tempting appearance so relished by lovers 
It is seasonable, appetizing, and 


of good things to eat. 
quickly assimilated ; it stimulates the flow of digestive 
juices, thus preparing the stomach for the other dishes 
which are to follow. A valuable addition to every dinner; 
a necessity to the deranged digestion of the delicate. 

NOTICE Good dishes require good material; a 
cheap brand means inferior quality. When ordering, 
insist on getting 

ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


packed only under the Armour label, regardless of what 
your dealer may claim. 
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material packed in glass jars. 
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Navy Bean Mulligatawney 
Each iar will make six portions 
of delicious soup. Sold by all 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


It is a somewhat curious fact, and 


The Visit : 
of Prince certainly well worth noting, that the 
Henry. 


visit of Prince Henry to this country 
has been taken with profound seriousness by the 
whole of Europe, and has been characterized as 
the most important international event since the 
consummation of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
In this country, on the other hand, it has been 
taken with easy ygood-nature, in the spirit of 
friendly hospitality, and without the slightest 
implication of political meaning,—except, as we 
explained last month, that the exercise of inter- 
national hospitality always has the useful result 
of diminishing prejudice and mitigating the rival- 
ries that to some extent are inevitable between 
stirring and ambitious modern nations. There 
is no possible reason why there should not be 
abundant good-will and mutual appreciation be- 
tween the peoples of Germany and the United 
States. Each country owes a great deal to the 
other, and there has never been a breach of any 
kind in their official relations. Each has very 
properly been intent upon bringing about the 
general prosperity and progress of its own peo- 
ple, and each has been remarkably successful in 
its efforts. The tariff policy of neither of these 
countries has been in antagonism to other coun- 
tries, but in pursuance of a plan to protect its 
own people in the development of their natural 
resources and the maturing of their industrial life. 


The Germans are entitled to our un- 
qualified admiration for the courage, 
industry, patience, skill, and scientific 
intelligence with which they have overcome ex- 
ceptional obstacles and built up the fabric of 
their vast agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
system. Our political methods are very differ- 
ent from theirs, and we shall not cease to prize 
above all things else our individual independence 
and our principles of equality and freedom. But 
we must not suppose that Germany, with her 
less popular system of government, is not also 
a wonderfully progressive country. The Ger- 


Germany's 
Admirable 
Progress. 


mans are a great brotherhood, among whom the 
principle of equality is far more prevalent, both 
in theory and in practice, than in some other 
monarchical countries,—England, for example. 
Germany believes in and provides for universal 
education, and gives the son of the poorest man 
his equal opportunity to rise to the highest posts 
through a system of public employment to which 
young men are admitted in the lowest grades on 
merit, have life tenure on condition of good be- 
havior, and retire on old-age pensions. 


The private workman is insured by 


Germany's - wed ; i 
Care for the public authorities against accident 
the People. 


and illness, and is saved from distress 
and humiliation when his working days are over 
by an old-age allowance. The general system in 
Germany for the alleviation of distress and the 
care of the sick is the most perfectly organized 
and the most satisfactory in its working that any 
country has ever devised. Germany is par excel- 
lence the home of the modern application of the 
principles of sanitary science to public administra- 
tion. The government of German cities is char- 
acterized by such thrift and good business man- 
agement, such superior protection of the rights 
of the people as against quasi-public corporations, 
such expert knowledge and skill in engineering 
and other technical subjects, such wise relation- 
ships between the schools and the characteristic 
industries of the town, such diligence and ability 
in caring for the public health, such liberality in 
providing for public recreation and instruction, 
and such architectural and artistic appreciation in 
public buildings, parks, and general embellish- 
ment, that even the best-conducted towns of other 
countriesdonotquite come upto German standards. 


Certainly there are aspects in which 
the civilizations of France, England, 
and the United States have points of 
superiority ; but these countries have had far 
greater private wealth than Germany. Even to- 
day, with Germany’s industrial development a 
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source of world-wide wonder and admiration, 
there are no large fortunes in the entire empire, 
when one excepts that of Herr Krupp and 
three or four others. The Germans have been a 
poor people, and yet they have done these great 
things,—not as individuals, but as an enlight- 
ened nation. Progress has not meant, with 
them, the elevation of a class at the expense of 
the mass, but the average uplifting of the whole 
population. The railroads of Germany are for 
the most part public property, whereas those of 
England and the United States have been ex- 
ploited for the benefit of a few colossal private 
fortunes. Germany will steadily become richer, 
and its accumulations of effective capital will in- 
crease immensely in the course of the next 
decade or two. But the tendency will be to a 
diffusion of wealth. Municipal gas and elec- 
trical supplies in Germany are in a majority of 
vases public property. Street railways are so 
managed that the private companies operating 
them obtain a fair reward for the capital they 
have actually invested, but are not allowed to 
sapitalize the value of public franchises so as 
eventually to compel the public, as is customary 
in the United States, to pay tribute to private 
sapitalists upon ten times or fifty times the sum 
that they have originally advanced. In all such 
matters, public rights and public interests are in- 
finitely better safeguarded in Germany than in 
the United States. 


It is well to say these things plainly, 
because we hear a great deal about 
certain arbitrary phases of govern- 
ment in Germany, where, we must freely admit, 
there is not the ‘same degree of unrestrained free- 
dom of political discussion and action as in this 
country, and where the spirit of military disci- 
pline is of the kind that Americans would find 
irksome. From the cradle to the grave, in Ger- 
many, one spends his life under the most careful 
police inspection ; all his comings and goings are 
matters of official cognizance, and he must live 
according to a thousand carefully devised rules 
and regulations that affect every sort of action 
and relationship. But at least he may feel that 
this elaborate disciplinary system has no object 
except the safeguarding of the general good, that 
it is equal and universal in its application, and 
that it is carried into effect by an administrative 
organization which is thoroughly popular and 
democratic in its origin, and therefore complete- 
ly representative of the nation as a whole. Great 
and powerful as is the principle of monarchy in 
Germany, it is not nearly so great or so power- 
ful as the principle of organized, permanent, non- 
partisan administration based upon merit, in- 
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spired by intelligence, and guided by the sense 
of official duty. In short, it is not the Kaiser, 
nor the army, mighty as these are, that govern, 
nor yet the Reichstag, nor the other lawmaking 
bodies, but rather the civil service,—that is to 
say, the administrative organization of the gen- 
eral, municipal, and local governments. And this 
civil service represents the people as a whole. 


utes There is, of course, in Germany an 
Germany us. aristocratic class, and some survival, 

England. in a limited way, of caste privilege. 
But its relation to the general life is not of an 
overshadowing sort, and German manhood does 
not suffer much blight from the pretensions of 
the hereditary aristocracy. In this regard Ger- 
many is far better off than England, where the 
effects of the caste spirit are more destructive 
morally and socially than anywhere else in the 
world. It is for this reason, doubtless, that it 
is so much easier for the intelligent German vis- 
itor to understand American life and ways and 
the American spirit than it is for the English 
visitor. The Englishman’s knees are literally 
weak in the presence of a lord. Thus, to the 
average Englishman there is a vast difference 
between Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, 
and Lord Lansdowne, the foreign secretary. To 
a German, Lansdowne’s hereditary rank would 
be of no particular consequence, while to an 
American it would be interesting only as a curi- 
ous sort of anomaly, and in every way the pref- 
erence would be given to the other man for his 
superior ability and influence. 


Nothing so weli illustrates the relative 
thralldom of the English mind as its 
skepticism concerning the freedom 
of the American mind. In a matter of this kind 
the Germans understand much better. The 
English believe that American interest in the 
visit of Prince Henry is due in large part to the 
fact that Henry is a prince. The Germans, on 
the other hand, whether in Germany or in the 
United States, do not greatly, if at all, misunder- 
stand. Quite regardless of Emperor William's 
own rather mystical attachment to the doctrine 
of divine right or of divine appointment, it is 
perfectly true that William is the head of the 
German nation by that nation’s continuing choice 
and consent, even as Diaz is at the present time 
the head of the Mexican nation. Prince Henry 
is in the United States as the personal representa- 
tive of the chosen head of the German nation ; 
and the American nation is showing him much 
honor and attention, not in the least because he 
is a prince, but because he comes commended to 
us by the head of a great, friendly nation, and all 
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the more because without any official business to 
transact, and with no object except to come into 
pleasant touch with American life. He comes to 
us from the Germany whence we have derived so 
much that we prize of general scholarship, scien- 
tific progress, professional knowledge, and mu- 
sical and artistic culture. 


Po. He comes to us, moreover, from the 
German (Germany which has given us a very 
Element. large and valuable element of our citi- 
zenship. There is no reason why these millions 


of Germans and sons of Germans should not con- 
tinue to feel a passionate love for the deep forests, 
the vine-clad hills, the beautiful rivers, and the 
quaint and charming towns of the Fatherland ; 
and they would have lost some of their best quali- 
ties if they had ceased to feel any warm interest 
or pride in the progress and achievements of the 
new Germany that has wrought such wonders in 
the past quarter of a century. The best senti- 
ment of the best countries is beginning to out- 
grow the petty notion that patriotism and loyalty 
require one to cherish ill wishes toward all coun- 
tries except one’s own. Thus, nobody who is 
wise would have our Irish people less fond than 
they are of the ‘‘old sod” and of kith and kin 
remaining there, even though at times they are 
too prone to use their. American citizenship as a 
makeweight in the great game of Anglo-Irish 
polities. Our American citizens of German birth 
or origin, on the other hand, have abstained most 


scrupulously from any sort of activity in the do- 
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UNCLE Sam: ‘*‘ Now bring on your prince.” 
From the World (New York). 
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mestic or foreign politics of the German empire. 
That all their sympathies were with Germany as 
against France thirty years ago, every one knows. 
But American sympathy at large was almost 
unanimously with the Germans, and against the 
adventurous Napoleon III., whose designs for 
the conquest of Mexico we had ourselves been 
obliged to frustrate only a short time before. 


They  Lhere are people who so little under- 
loyaltyas stand the Germans in the United 
Americans. States as to imagine them susceptible 

to political influence from Germany and capable 
of being hypnotized by a member of the Hohen- 
zollern family. Such people confound a certain 
sentiment for language, history, and racial tradi- 
tion with the totally different sentiment of state- 
hood or empire. If everybody else except the 


=== German-speaking people should vanish from the 


United States, there would even then be no more 
chance of the extension of Germany’s colonial 
empire here than there is now chance of political 
connection between England and the United 
States. The only way to extend European col- 
onies is to get the territory first and populate it 
afterward. Thus, the greater the tide of present 
German emigration to South America, the more 
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difficult—not to say impossible—would be the 
task of extending Germany’s imperial authority 
in that direction. It is, indeed, readily conceiv- 
able that, by virtue of the tide of ordinary migra- 
tion, one or another of the South American 
countries might be changed from a Spanish-speak- 
ing to a German-speaking republic. But it is 
not readily conceivable that when the German 
element became predominant it would be disposed 
to exchange the position of the sovereign republic 
for that of the colonial dependency. 


Germany's It is in every way for the interest of 
So the United States that the South 
America. American republics should become 


stable and prosperous ; and to that end large ac- 
cessions of population from countries like Ger. 
many are above all things to be desired. This 
would have a tendency to increase the wealth and 
trade of South America, and all the commercial 
nations, England and the United States included, 
would share in the benefits of that enlarged com- 
merce. It isin this aspect of a manufacturing 
and trading nation, with splendid steamship lines 
to all the principal South American ports, that 
Germany is concerned in the progress of the 
countries lying to the south of us; and it would 
be somewhat surprising if the Germans were not 
greatly interested in South American affairs and 












eager to push their business there, as in other 
parts of the commercial world. That there is 
little or no possibility of their extending their 
political empire to the western hemisphere, is a 
thing that they seem now to have perceived ; and 
they have given practical adherence to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, in a way that satisfies Washington. 
















It is, of course, true that the German 
empire yearns for expansion, both in 
Europe and in the outlying conti- 
nents ; and the ambitious politicians of Germany 
feel keenly what they regard as the loss of na- 
tional power involved in the overflow of Ger- 
many’s surplus population to other allegiances. 
But probably in the early future the growth and 
diversification of German industry at home will 
so increase the domestic labor market as to ab- 
sorb most of that increment of surplus population 
that now seeks foreign countries. Some of the 
shrewdest and most farsighted of the German 
statesmen and publicists are counting upon the 
future inclusion of Holland in the German em- 
pire. It is sometimes asserted that one of the 
chief reasons for the distinguished consideration 
with which the royal houses of Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Wirtemburg are treated—while many local 
distinctions are carefully maintained—is to create 
in the minds of the Dutch the idea that their 
country, too, might join the Germanic confedera- 
tion without losing much that is distinctive in its 
political or general institutions. One of the great 
advantages of annexing the Netherlands, accord- 
ing to these German publicists, would be the 
securing of the Dutch colonies in the East Indies, 
which are rich and important, —the chief ones be- 
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WHEN PRINCE HENRY COMES TO TOWN. 
From the Herald (Boston). 
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ing the great islands of Sumatra, Java, the Cele- 
bes, Borneo and New Guinea, with the Molochas 
and many smaller islands, and with an aggregate 
area of more than seven hundred thousand square 
miles, and a native population considerably ex- 
ceeding thirty millions. Germany would be ex- 
tremely glad to acquire this tropical empire that 
the Dutch have made so prosperous. 


In the western hemisphere, the Dutch 
colonies consist of a group of islands 
north of Venezuela, the most impor- 
tant of which is Curacao, and especially the dis- 
trict on the north coast of the South American 
mainland known as Dutch Guiana, comprising 
about forty-six thousand square miles. One of 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine opposes 
the transfer of territories in the western hemi- 
sphere from one European country to another. 
What, then, would become of Curacao and Dutch 
Guiana in case the Netherlands were absorbed 
by Germany ? The question 
might cause some embarrass- 
ment, in view of the fact that 
Germany is so eager for col- 
onies, and that it would en- 
tertain among its chief ob- 
jects in annexing Holland 
the hope of bringing all the 
Dutch colonies, including 
those of America, under the 
German flag. Not much is 
gained by raising hypothet- 
ical questions of this kind ; 
nevertheless, it is just as well 
that people in the United 
States should know that these 
subjects are constantly dis- 
cussed in German military 
and naval circles. 


Dutch 
Colonies 
in America. 


It is hard to see 
of what value, di- 
rect or indirect, 
a colonial empire would be 
to Germany, except as an 
excuse for ever-increasing 
naval expenditures. The 
most powerful incentive to 
colonial expansion is that in- 
stinct of race or nationality 
which seeks the diffusion of 
one’s own kith and kin, one’s 
own language, and one’s own 
familiar institutions, so far as 
possible, throughout the 
world. The English were 
fortunate in securing control 
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of comparatively uninhabited regions adapted by 
climate to the occupancy of Europeans. ‘There is 
little apparent advantage to the English in main- 
taining permanent political connection with these 
newer Englands across the seas ; but the retention 
of some threads of union, in order to give pretext 
for the proud use of the word ‘‘empire,”’ seems 
to grow more and more needful to the British 
imagination. This growing sentiment of empire 
on the part of the British has had many illustra- 
tions of late. How great a change has come 
about is illustrated in certain facts of history that 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams has brought to light 
in an address published last month. 


Mr. Adams shows that Senator Sum- 
ner, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, cherished the 
the Civil War, that America should 


England, 
America, 
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idea, after 


demand, as compensation for the losses incurred 
through aid to the Confederacy, that England 
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withdraw absolutely and finally from all exercise 
of authority in the western hemisphere. This 
might have seemed a logical penalty to exact. 
Mr. Adams shows, moreover, that the English 
Government, which at that time cared much less 
for colonial possessions than for the advantages 
of trade with the world at large, would have 
been ready enough to accept as a settlement of 
all disputes the transfer of Canada to the United 
States, provided the Canadians were willing. 
The Canadians, on their part, were much more 
friendly in those days than they are now; and 
inasmuch as the benefits of annexation would 
have been stupendous in almost every way, their 
consent might not have been so hard to gain. 
But General Grant’s great desire for the annex- 
ation of San Domingo, and Sumner’s inveterate 
hostility to it, led to a breach with the administra- 
tion which resulted in Sumner’s losing his chair- 
manship of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and with it his influence upon the policies of the 
Government. In those days it would have been 
quite inconceivable that the Canadians should 
have sent troops to help the British Govern- 
ment conquer two republics in South Africa, 
since such action was wholly opposed to what 
was then the theory of the connection of Canada 
with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Utterances by Mr. Chamberlain and 
others in England, last month, made it plain 
that Canada is now looked upon as a part of the 
strategic and military strength of England, and 
as such available, at any time, for England’s 
support in imperial conquest or in European war. 


ite oe change in the position of Canada 

Changed is unfortunate, because it means that 

Position. Canada is to be dragged into the arena 
of European conflict, from which it is the object 
of the Monroe Doctrine to deliver her along with 
the rest of the western world. Thus, the Eng- 
lish announced last month the conclusion of a 
war alliance between Great Britain and Japan 
for the preservation of the integrity of Korea and 
China. This alliance, if it means anything at all, 
may result in England’s finding herself engaged 
in a conflict with Russia and France. Canada 
has had no part whatever in the making of this 
alliance, yet the English imperialists would ex- 
pect Canada to join in the war; and, in return, 
the Russians and French would of course be 
justified in making Canadian soil the theater of 
warlike operations to whatever extent they might 
find it necessary or possible. This dragging of 
Juropean and Asistic conflicts into the very heart 
of the continent of North America would cause 
our Government great inconvenience. Canada’s 
participation in the South African war,— a mat- 








ter which was no concern of hers, directly or in- 
directly,— is the most flagrant violation of the es- 
sence of the Monroe Doctrine that has ever been 
committed, because it makes a precedent under 
which Canada will be deemed by Europe a party 
to all of England’s quarrels, and therefore a 
legitimate fighting ground. 


So long as Canada remains in this 
SS anomalous position, the English states- 
men who are congratulating them- 
selves upon the strength of Canada’s strategic 
position and upon her military value to England 
show little foresight when, in the next breath, 
they descant upon the value to England, above 
all things else, of the friendship of the United 
States. For it is a simple fact that the one 
thing in the whole outlook for the United States 
that is in any degree whatever menacing or an- 
noying is the arbitrary line across the continent, 
which checks its natural expansion, and beyond 
which a European power is building fortifications. 
The Canadians were a small and stationary peo- 
ple, living on the St. Lawrence and the northern 
side of Lake Ontario. Nature intended the far 
Northwest for the free and natural expansion of 
America. It was a mistake for the English to 
make over the great, empty Hudson Bay country 
and the Pacific northwest to her Canadian and 
maritime colonies of the Atlantic seaboard, 
which had practically no connection, whether of 
people or of industry, with that wild western 
country. That region should, instead, have been 
transferred, for a proper consideration, to the 
Government of the United States, just as the 
French sold the Louisiana country a hundred 
years ago to our Government. It is not that the 
English are in any degree to be blamed. It is 
only a question of the wiser choice of policies. 


inistiaiaiats The English at this moment, living 
Attitude on an island off the coast of Europe, 
Everywhere. tind themselves regarded as trying to 
thwart the natural expansion ‘of Russia into 
empty lands adjacent to hers, while her critics 
here will some time charge her with creating a 
military ally in Canada to thwart the expansion of 
the United States in the only direction in which 
expansion is possible, and where, furthermore, it 
is just as inevitable as is the Russianization of 
Manchuria. With less fatuity, the English have 
been everywhere trying to thwart French plans 
of industrial and colonial development in A frica, 
and have kept the Germans irritated in the feel- 
ing that England has always been taking the only 
lands habitable for white men in the outlying 
continents, and, having done that, has been 
grudging Germany even a fraction of the mala- 
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rial swamps that remained. The fact is that Eng- 
land has no such conscious intention or attitude. 
Her system merely works itself out in such fash- 
ion. The people of the United States and the 
people of England are closely bound together by 
a thousand ties, growing out of a common lan. 
guage and literature, similar religious beliefs and 
chureh organizations, and many business and 
social interests that they have in common. But 
all these things cannot cover up the fact that the 
only serious difficulties our Government has ever 
had have been with the English Government. 


There was no actual reason why the 
For Instance, 


a Certain’ Obsolete Clayton- Bulwer treaty, which 
Treaty. had created neither obligations nor 


rights, which had never been put into effect, and 
which upon its very face had never been a com- 
pleted instrument, should not have been readily 
abrogated with perfect good-will by mutual con- 
sent. Apparently, England’s only reason tor 1n- 
sisting that the treaty amounted to something lay 
in the fact that the United States wished to get 
rid of it; and so England allowed it to be an 
irritating little matter of contention for half a 
century. England really meant well enough, but 
her method was not agreeable. When finally she 
consented to renounce the treaty, it was only after 
irritating delays, and then under ambiguous and 
hampering conditions. 


There does not remain in the minds 
Spainscoss of a single American any ill - will 

against Spain, any against China, nor 
is there any unfriendly feeling toward the Fili- 
pinos. It is true that we were obliged to punish 
Spain in connection with some necessary police 
work in Cuba; but that was quickly over, good 
relations have been fully restored, we are send- 
ing a special representative to bear our congratu- 
lations on the coming of age of the young king, 
we have just completed a new treaty of commerce 
With Spain, and our officials are on the best of 
terms with the Spaniards who remain in Cuba. 
Now that the government at Madrid has given 
up its rule in the western hemisphere, Spain wilt 
have no better friend than the United States, 
and in the due course of time Spanish trade with 
this country and with the Spanish-speaking South 
American republics will develop proportions far 
greater and far more beneficial to the Spanish 
people than at any previous period. 


Germany’s Whatever at one time may have been 
— the German aims and aspirations re- 
Policy. specting naval stations or other im- 
perial possessions in the western hemisphere, it 
is the present belief in this country that such 
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ideas have been entirely given up. It is even 
understood now that there is a fair prospect that 
the German ciaims against Venezuela may be 
satisfied without the proposed seizure of a port. 
The distinct renunciation of all political designs 
must so strengthen confidence and good-will that 
Germany’s position in the United States, and also 
in the South American republics, will gain dis- 
tinctly. It is to be remembered, after all, that 
it was not a German aggression in South America 
that compelled this country to take a positive 
stand against which a great Kuropean power once 
answered with talk of war. There is no knowing 
how much of Venezuela and Brazil would have 
been absorbed by England if President Cleveland 
had not put an end to the process by compelling 
the establishment of a boundary line. 


No American schoolboy ever reads 
the history of his country without 
some pang of regret over such an 
episode as the outcome of the rivalry for the pos- 
session of Oregon, and the eventual compromise 
(now seen to have been clearly unfortunate) of 
the claim of the United States. Our Govern- 
ment asserted its right to all the far Northwestern 
territory up to the latitude of 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes. This would have given the United States 
what are now British Columbia and Manitoba, 
and would have brought our coast line on the 
Pacific up to the Russian territory which subse- 
quently became ours. At that time we were 
sending thousands of settlers to Oregon, while 
the English had in the disputed area only a few 
factors and agents of the Hudson Bay Company 
who bought furs from the Indians. The Cana. 
dians were in no manner concerned at that time. 
The territory in question was of slight conse- 
quence to England, while it was of great and 
obvious consequence to us, because it was ad- 
jacent to our home domain and was desirable to 
us for our future growth. The American cry in 
the early forties was ‘‘ Fifty-four forty, or fight !”’ 
In other words, even then the people took this ter 
ritorial matter so much to heart that Presidential 
candidates and responsible public men were openly 
talking about war with England. The people of 
England knew little and cared less about the 
whole subject. But the English Government, 
with its peculiar faculty for wanting a worthless 
thing most when it seems to be valuable to some- 
body else, waged its contention by shrewd diplo- 
macy until the present line of 49 degrees north 
latitude was fixed as the international boundary, 
—with Vancouver Island, however, conceded to 
the English, though extending nearly a degree 
farther south and commanding the entrance to 
Puget Sound. 


An Unforgotten 
Boundary 
Compromise— 
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that ‘4 alll this the English did nothing 

Irritates Wrong or discreditable. hey merely 
the Schoolboy. succeeded, by seizing the favorable 
moment in the ups and downs of American do- 
mestic politics, in getting the Government of the 
United States to sign away a valuable strip of 
the American continent which it had previously 
been claiming as rightfully its own. It would be 
ridiculous for Americans to cherish any grudge 
against England on the score of this compromise 
voundary line. It is none the less true that some 
millions of American schoolboys every year, in 
their study of geography and history, arrive at 
their first acquaintance with the fact that we at 
one time claimed the territory all the way to 
Alaska and declared that we would fight for it, 
and then backed down and 
gave it up to a govern- 
ment away over on a Eu- 
ropean island that had no 
real use for it, but was acting 
the part of a land menopo- 
list. It would have been a 
different affair if this land 
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had been inhabited by peo- Rs 
ple who had British prefer- fe} 344 


ences, or if it had not been HS 
contiguous to our own main- i 
land. We have never heard 
of an American boy who does 
not wish that we had made 
good our threat to fight rather 
than give up our chance to 
develop the wild country of 
our own continent. Thus, 
the American boy does not 
read these things with any 
spontaneous outgoing of his 
affections toward England. 


And now comes 
the latest episode 
in the long story 
of frictions between England 
and America over matters 
relating to America’s expan- 
sion in her own hemisphere. 
When the Russians, in 1825, 


The Newest 
Boundary 
Issue. 
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were content to have the boundary follow the 
line of the peaks, or in other cases to keep a strip 
about ten miles inland from tidewater. If it had 
occurred to them that this arrangement might fail 
to give them possession of a continuous sea: front, 
they might readily enough have insisted upon 
going inland fifty or a hundred miles farther, and 
this would have made no practical difference to 
the Hudson Bay Company or the English Gov- 
ernment. But all the Russians really wanted was 
the strip of coast line extending down to 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes. There was never any question 
about the intentions of this treaty during the time 
the Russians retained Alaska, and in 13868 they 
sold to the United States all that they had secured 
or reserved by their treaty of 1825. Not only 
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made their boundary treaty 
with England they claimed 
and secured the seacoast. 
That happened to be as much 
as they needed for their pur- 
poses. ‘There appeared to be 
mountain chains and topo- 
graphical conditions which 
helped to form natural fron- 
tiers; and so the Russians 


the United States. 





THE CONFLICTING BOUNDARY LINES. 


(Showing the two boundary lines as claimed by the United States and Canada. The 
United States boundary follows the literal meaning of 1867. The Canadian 
boundary interprets the treaty as meaning the line from headland to headland of 
the coast. It thus includes in Canadian territory not only Dyea and Skagway, but 
almost the entire length of Lynn Canal, also Glacier Bay, in which the famous 
Muir glacier is situated, Juneau, at which the famous Treadwell mine is located, 
and other important points along the coast at present occupied and controlled by 

The United States boundary ascends Portland Channel; the 

Canadian ascends the northern arm of the Behm Canal.) 
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all the Russian maps, but also all the English 
maps, showed the unbroken Russian coastwise 
strip, and so it continued to be on all English, 
Russian, and Canadian, as well as United States 
maps, after our purchase of Alaska, and up to 
the period when the American miners discovered 
the Klondike gold fields, and it turned out that the 
Klondike was not, after all, in Alaska, but just 
across the line in British North America. The 
convenient way to get to the Klondike proved to 
be the water route to the new American settle- 
ments at the head of an arm of the sea beyond 
Sitka, on the Alaskan coast. The Canadians 
found that it would be very convenient to have a 
seaport of their own at that point, and they 
established the theory that the old treaty might 
be interpreted in such a way as to cut the Ameri- 
can shore line in two parts by drawing the 
boundary line straight across the navigable inlet 
in question, —see the map on facing page. 





iii Much of the delay about the abroga- 
for tion of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty was 
Compromise. due to the idea entertained by the 
British Government that the United States might 
be induced to cede a port on the Alaskan coast in 
exchange for England’s consenting to allow us 
to dig a canal across the American isthmus with 
our own money—after securing the necessary 
rights from the country or countries to whom 
the canal routes might belong The American 
people, on the other hand, did not believe that 
England had any more moral or legal right to 
interfere with our digging an American canal 
than our Government would have to dictate to 
England about railroads in Cape Colony. Noth- 
ing could be further, therefore, from the truth 
than the impression in England that Congress 
and the American people might now be ready to 
cede a seaport on our Pacific coast in token of 
gratitude to England for saying that we might 
build an American canal with our own money on 
the condition of giving England and all other 
countries as favorable use of it as we enjoy our- 
selves, both in peace and in war. <A wise and 
farseeing diplomacy would have abrogated the 
Clayton- Bulwer treaty without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, since there was not a single good reason 
for taking any other course. This would not 
have been to establish a claim to gratitude, but 
would have been to show signs of practical capa- 
city, and thus to give the Americans confidence 
in the ability of the British Government to take 
broad and common-sense views. Signing the 
abrogation was merely a polite and proper way 
of disposing of an obsolete treaty. It did not 
alter facts, but it added something to the regu- 
larity of the record. In so far as the Alaska 
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boundary question is concerned, the fundamental 
trouble with the new British claim is that it can- 
not be taken seriously as an international dispute. 
President Roosevelt would no more arbitrate the 
question of our continuous Alaska shore line than 
Lord Salisbury would arbitrate a claim that we 
might assert to the lower end of Vancouver 
Island. It is true that the boundary line on the 
forty-ninth parallel, if carried straight through, 
would give us a part of Vancouver. But a partic- 
ular object of our northwestern boundary treaty 
with England was to secure the whole of that 
island to the British. On the other hand, the uni- 
versally acknowledged object of that same treaty 
was to secure to Russia a continuous seafront 
down to the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes. 


Apropos of the demand on the part 
omaha of the Canadian government that Eng- 
land should manage to secure this 
Pacific seaport in connection with the general set- 
tlement of outstanding claims and questions, 
there has arisen a new question by what methods 
the matter might be submitted to arbitration. 
It is claimed in some quarters that our executive 
department, under the terms of The Hague treaty, 
to which we have made ourselves a party, could 
submit a given question to arbitration irrespective 
of any action by Congress. Recognized inter- 
national law authorities have, it is said, taken 
this position. They hold, in other words, that 
the Senate, in ratifying The Hague arbitration 
treaty, put it in the power of the President and 
the Secretary of State to proceed on their own 
motion to arbitrate a given question of dispute 
with a foreign country. Others hold that our 
adherence to the arbitration treaty has nothing 
to do in any way with the question by what 
means we shall avail ourselves in a particular in- 
stance of the offices of The Hague tribunal. The 
regular course of procedure would seem to be 
negotiation by the President of an agreement 
with the foreign government involved in the con- 
troversy to submit the dispute to arbitration in 
a prescribed way, and this agreement would-then 
have to go to the Senate for ratification. In any 
case, there is no reason to think that either Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or the Senate could be persuaded 
to entertain the idea of submitting the Alaskan 
boundary to arbitration. 


Canadian. FPObably the matter will, from the Ca- 
American nadian standpoint, soon have a dimin- 
Relations. ished importance in view of the likeli- 
hood that Canadian energy will open up the great 
Northwest by means of railways and will cease to 
feel the need of access by the water route. Mean- 
while it is to be regretted that England and Can- 
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ada should not both be growing toward a clear con- 
ception of the benefits that they would derive from 
the political union of Canada with the United States. 
If this had been accomplished as advocated by Mr. 
Sumner after the American Civil War, Canada 
would to-day be several times more populous 
and many times richer, while England would 
have been the gainer in many respects and the 
loser in nothing except in nominal extent of 
empire. At present there is a marked move- 
ment of our American farmers to the fertile 
prairies and productive valleys of the unsettled 
Canadian Northwest. It is stated by the Cana- 
dian officials that at least ten thousand Ameri- 
can farmers crossed the line to take up land last 
year, and that several times that many will go 
during the coming spring and summer. These 
farmers are welcomed by the Canadians as the 
very best immigrants that could possibly be ob- 
tained from any source. For years we have 
been drawing much of the best young blood of 
Canada across the line,—to some extent to our 
farming districts, but more particularly to our 
factory towns and thriving cities. The English- 
speaking Canadians who have come as college 
presidents, ministers of the Gospel, lawyers, doc- 
tors, bankers, merchants, railway officials, and 
the like are a highly valued acquisition. The 
French-speaking people have more generally 
come as farmers or factory workers, and they 
are a diligent and reputable element. The more 
freely the Americans and Canadians cross the 
line and mingle with one another, the better it 
will be for both countries. Although we be- 
lieve profoundly in the mutual advantages that 
would come from political union, many of us 
also believe that, if the Canadians prefer to post- 
pone indefinitely any consideration of a political 
connection, it might none the less be beneficial 
all around to obliterate the custom-house line 
and establish complete free trade. The harmo- 
nious and natural economic development of 
North America ought not to be permanently 
thwarted by an arbitrary trade barrier drawn 
across the center of the continent. 


The unfortunate habit of controversy 
Anglo-German hetween the English and the Ger. 

mans, which has never wholly sub- 
sided since the Kaiser’s famous telegram to Presi- 
dent Kriger at the time of the Jameson raid, 
broke out last month in some new and exception- 
ally bitter phases. A month or two previous, it 
had been kindled into a vigorous flame by some 
remarks of Mr. Chamberlain in justification of 
British methods in South Africa. Certain al- 
lusions were taken in Germany to mean that Mr. 
Chamberlain thought the German army thirty 


years ago as harsh in its treatment of the French 
as the English have been in their treatment of the 
Boers. Those of our readers who do not see the 
newspapers of Germany can hardly imagine the 
bitterness of invective with which the daily press 
and the illustrated weeklies have been assailing 
Mr. Chamberlain and the British Government. 
We reproduced, last month, some of the German 
cartoon attacks, but the worst ones were not re- 
producible. The contest was carried into the 
Reichstag, and the subject was dignified by Chan- 
cellor von Bulow himself in one or two speeches. 
In flaunting the German press and in defying the 
prevailing opinion of Continental Europe, Mr. 
Chamberlain had declared with much bluntness 
and pith that England was quite satisfied with 
the loyal support of her own colonies and the 
good.will of the Government and people of the 
United States. 


Asto ‘mong governmental supporters in 
American England it has been the opinion from 
Sympathies. the very outset that the best American 
sentiment is with the English and against the 
Boers in the South African war. England cer- 
tainly has had no reason to complain that our 
Government had attempted in any way to ad- 
vance its own interests at England’s expense 
while England was preoccupied in Africa. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the opinion has prevailed 
that popular American sentiment has been over- 
whelmingly pro- Boer. It was thought last month 
in England that the German visitation to America 
at this particular time was intended to bring out 
the fact that there is plenty of basis for good 
feeling and good-will between the United States 
and Germany, that there is no friction between 
the German and American governments whiatso- 
ever, and that there is no justification at all for 
the claim in England of a peculiar and exclusive 
friendship between the British and the American 
governments such as Mr. Chamberlain and others 
have spoken of as amounting to a virtual alli- 
ance. The proposal that the launching of the 
Kaiser’s yacht should be magnified into a sort of 
international love feast came about easily and 
gracefully, and turned out to be one of the clev- 
erest strokes of statesmanship that the modern 
and untrammeled genius of Kaiser William has 
ever conceived. It somehow brought quickly to 
memory in both countries all that had been pleas- 
ant, interesting, ennobling, or mutually beneficial 
in their relationships ; and it was a relief to dis- 
cover, on a review of historical facts, that there 
had been singularly few things to be minimized 
or forgotten. The frankness and completeness 
with which the German Government had con- 
sulted ours about the South American situation 
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had already conciliated the American press, and 
there was absolutely nothing, either in official 
relations or in the tone of public opinion, to 
make the welcome of the German visitors any- 
thing short of cordial. This friendly feeling in 
the United States toward Germany, however, 
did not imply any sharing on the part of Amer- 
icans in the current bitterness of the Germans 
toward England. 


It wouid have been just as well if all 
Englishmen could have taken a good- 
natured view of the German visit. 
It was not quite in human nature, however, to 
forego some slight attempt at retaliation. Ac- 
cordingly, it was arranged that Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, the well-known writer and Liberal member 
of Parliament, should interpolate the government 
as to the truth of the current tradition that Eng- 
land had prevented a European coalition against 
the United States on the eve of the outbreak of 
the war with Spain, in 1898. On the 21st of 
January, Lord Cranborne, the under secretary 
for foreign affairs, rose in his place in the 
House of Commons, amid the most impressive 
silence, to make the first official statement that 
had ever been given to the public on the subject 
of the parleyings of the powers at the time of the 
American intervention. Lord Cranborne stated 
that the British Government had willingly joined 


Who Was Our 
Friend in 


in a note expressing the hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment on terms acceptable to the United States. 
He went on, however, to assert that her majesty’s 
government had ‘‘ declined to associate itself with 
other subsequent proposals which seemed open to 
the objection of putting pressure on the Govern- 
ment of the United States and offering an opinion 
on its action.” Subsequently the foreign office 
gave out additional statements which amounted 
to the charge that France, Germany, and Russia 
were ready to join in a concerted movement to 
overawe the United States in case England should 
consent. The active agent in the matter was 
Austria, this being explained by the relations 
between the reigning houses of Austria and Spain. 


It was thought in Germany that the 

Comes real purpose of these disclosures in 
England was to diminish American 
enthusiasm over the visit of Prince Henry by 
making it appear that the German Government 
was ready, as recently as four years ago, to join 
a coalition against us. The matter was instantly 
taken up by Germany, and it was strenuously 
and positively denied by the German foreign 
office that Germany had at any time supported 
or countenanced a proposition to intervene against 
the United States. From Vienna,—which ad- 
mitted the Austrian leadership in what was termed 
a ‘‘ peace propaganda, ”’—came the statement that 
Russia and Germany were at all times passive or 
negative in their attitude toward the proposals, 
while England was at first disposed to sign the 
proposed international note, but afterward de- 
clined to do so. The French foreign office, in 
its turn, gave out information to the effect that 
in the earlier stages of the negotiations Engiand’s 
tentative attitude was the same as that of France 
and other European powers, but that Russia set- 
tled the business by Count Muravieff’s blunt re- 
jection of the proposal. In later stages of the 
attempt to secure some kind of collective expres- 
sion, the Russian Government, according to offi- 
cial statements from St..Petersburg, was not con- 
sulted at all, and was quite outside of the discussion. 


The controversy was continued daily 

eme's in the European press from January 
21 well into February, with constant- 

ly increasing disclosures, evidently supplied by 
the foreign offices. The confusion in which the 
whole subject was involved grew out of the fact 
that there was a great deal of exchange of cor- 
respondence, and a series of distinct attempts to 
bring about collective mediation or other forms 
of joint action. On April 7, 1898, six foreign 
ambassadors, led by Lord Pauncefote, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, waited in a body on President 
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STRANGERS TO THE CRIPPLE NOW.—From the North American (Philadelphia). 


McKinley to express the hope that peace might 
be maintained. In our opinion, as expressed at 
the time, this was a highly improper procedure, 
and one which our Government should not have 
permitted. A week later, after President Mc- 
Kinley had sent his message to Congress, there 
was a further attempt to secure joint action, and 
Germany asserts that the British ambassador 
at Washington himself led in the proposal to 
send a collective note to the Government of the 
United States declaring that our intervention in 
Cuba was unjustifiable. This note, it was said, 
had been cabled to Berlin, where the German 
Emperor himself had written his express disap- 
proval of it on the margin of the dispatch, and 
thus ended the project. In view of denials in 
the British press, the German Emperor caused 
the dispatches to be published on February 12. 
er controversy is one which has no 
American concern at all for the United States 
Standpoint. other than for its historical aspects. 
We are perfectly aware in this country that Eu- 
ropean opinion refused to believe that we were 
intervening in Cuba for any other purposes 
than the annexation of the island. The English 
press in the main held to the same opinion as the 
Continental press. American public opinion for 
three years had been overwhelmingly friendly to 


the cause of the Cuban insurgents. When the 
Weyler policy was starving women and ehildren 
by the tens of thousands, the American people 
refused to tolerate the situation any longer, and 
a righteous public opinion drove the Government 
of the United States to a decisive stand that was 
necessary for the well-being of both Cuba and 
Spain. There were plain reasons of imperative 
duty why the European powers should have taken 
collective steps to interfere with the conduct of 
Turkey in Armenia and in Crete, but they failed 
to act. There were equally good reasons why 
the United States should have interfered to re- 
store order in Cuba, and the duty was performed. 
There were, on the other hand, no reasons at all 
why the great European powers should have pre- 
sumed to dictate to the United States in a situa- 
tion so obvious as that of Cuba,—especially in 
view of nearly a century’s history of American 
relation to the Cuban question. The joint call 
of all the ambassadors on the President on Aprii 7 
was more polite than friendly. Our Government 
took it, however, as a merely perfunctory affair. 
Subsequent attempts to bring the European gov- 
ernments together in expressions adverse to the 
action of the United States were ill-timed and 
objectionable ; but the disclosures of the past 
month have made it evident that they were never 
really serious. Austria and France had clear 
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reasons for making the impression at Madrid that 
they were in the fullest sympathy with Spain. 
But not one of the European powers had the re- 
motest intention of attacking the United States, 
although several of them allowed Spain, for a 
tume, to entertain false hopes. 


pe The English Government from the 

Undoubted very outset was probably more friend- 
Friendliness. 1 to ours than were those of the Con- 
tinent. When war actually broke out, it will be 
remembered that the first blow was struck in the 
far East. Dewey’s victory at Manila affected the 
international situation very greatly. The Con. 
tinental nations were jealous of the United States 
and sympathetic toward Spain. England, on the 
other hand, went so far in friendliness to the 
United States as perhaps to be somewhat careless 
about the obligations of neutrality. England was 
much worried over the question of the ‘‘ open 
door” in China. Germany, Russia, and France 
were aggressive in their Chinese policies, and 
England felt her own interests and plans to be 
in some jeopardy. American interests in China, 
like those of England, were regarded as com- 
mercial rather than territorial. Germany was 
hoping to buy the Philippines from Spain in case 
the United States should not retain the group, 
and England was bringing to bear every pos. 
sible influence to keep Germany out and to per- 
suade the United States that it was the duty of 
our Government to retain the archipelago. In 
all sorts of ways we were made to feel the friend. 
liness of England, and in many ways were given 
evidence of the lack of sympathy of the Con- 
tinental peoples and governments. Unquestion- 
ably, in war time it is very convenient to have the 
sub-rosa friendly offices of an ostensibly neutral 
power. When the facts are analyzed, the Euro- 
pean lack of sympathy did us little harm, and the 
English friendliness rendered us no very decisive 
service,— although doubtless some of Spain’s 
neighbors covered up violations of neutrality in 
the supply of war materials, and it is said that 
the English shut their eyes at Hongkong while 
Dewey helped himself to ammunition. 


It is clear that England and the great 
Sone Reo: powers of the Continent were simply 

under obligation to observe neutrality 
toward both belligerents ; and neither Spain nor 
the United States had any serious ground of 
complaint against any of the powers. England 
cannot derive much credit from having prevented 
a European coalition against us, because it is now 
plain that there was never any possibility of col- 
lective action in a hostile sense. But after the 
war was fairly on, England would probably have 
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joined us actively if one or more of the Conti- 
nental powers had joined Spain in hostilities. One 
effect of the revelation of diplomatic secrets last 
month was to show how trivial on the whole many 
of those secrets are, and how great a smoke may 
be caused by a small amount of fire. Even Aus- 
tria, the avowed instigator and agent, is able to 
make out a case to show that through all the ne- 
gotiations she was actuated by no unfriendliness 
toward the United States. 


The Continental powers have had far 
Cites more serious grounds for collective 

action against England in the matter 
of the South African war than they could possi- 
bly have had against the United States in her 
laudable effort to put an end to the war in Cuba. 
Yet with all the intensity of the plain people, 
the press, and the official class against the con- 
quest of the Transvaal, it has been absolutely im- 
possible to organize any concerted protest or 
demand for arbitration, much less to bring 
about joint steps that might look toward armed 
intervention. If Europe could not even bring 
herself to the point of uniting to save the Ar- 
menians from Turkish massacre, how could it 
combine against the foremost naval power and 
most colossal empire the world has ever seen 
to thwart its prosecution of a war which was 
technically, at least, begun by the Boer invasion 
of British territory ? There has never been any 
chance at all for the Boers to secure direct 
European intervention. England’s danger from 
European disapproval of her South African po- 
sition has been of the indirect sort that inheres 
in the bitterness with which the European peo- 
ple have come to hate England and all things 
English. Some day this feeling will make trouble. 


At the end of January, the Dutch 
puter fogied,, Government made proposals to Eng- 

land looking toward a plan by which 
peace negotiations could be undertaken, but Lord 
Lansdowne, the foreign minister, rejected the 
Dutch suggestions. ‘'l’o put it briefly, the plan of 
Dr. Kuyper was to provide a method by which 
peace negotiators might be put into communica- 
tion with one another. It was pointed out that 
the Boer authorities are in the unusual position 
of not being able to confer together, inasmuch as 
President Kriiger, Mr. Fisher, Dr. Leyds, and 
the other Boer delegates in Europe are practically 
cut off from all reliable or direct communication 
with President Steyn, General De Wet, and 
other leaders in South Africa. The Dutch pro- 
posed to secure from the English Government its 
consent that the Boer delegation in Europe should 
proceed to South Africa, spend some days in 
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communication with the leaders, and then return 
invested with fresh authority to negotiate a bind- 
ing treaty of peace. Lord Lansdowne’s reply 
was that if the Boer deiegates wanted to go to 
South Africa they might as well apply directly 
to the English Government for the necessary 
permission. But in any case he held that Mr. 
Steyn for the Boers of the Orange River Colony, 
and Mr. Schalkburger for those of the Transvaal, 
were the men now actually representing the Boers, 
rather than the delegation in Europe. In these 
circumstances, Lord Lansdowne concluded that 
‘if the Boer leaders should desire to enter into 
negotiations for the purpose of bringing the war 
to an end, these negotiations must take place, 
not in Europe, but in South Africa.” It is 
plain that the English will not discuss the 
South African war outside of South Africa, 
and that they will not accept the slightest sug- 
gestion from any neutral quarter as to terms or 
conditions of peace. 


The method of ‘‘ attrition” has been 
pursued steadily by General Kitchener. 
Nevertheless, there is no making pre- 
dictions about the end of the war. The ex- 
termination of a small people is proceeding at no 
small cost to the British empire. Thus, the Eng- 
lish losses for the month of January were 4 of- 
ficers and 82 men killed in action, 5 officers and 


Events in 
South Africa. 









62 men who died of wounds, and 10 officers and 
526 men who died of disease, with 21 men re. 
ported missing, besides which 2,000 officers and 
men were invalided home. Up to the beginning 
of February, the South African war had cost Eng- 
land 25,305 men in deaths or permanent disabil- 
ities, while the total number of casualities, in- 
cluding the surviving wounded, is given as 5,240 
officers and 100,701 men. Col. Sir Charles Vin- 
cent, a member of Parliament who had just re- 
turned from South Africa, said in a speech at 
Eton College last month that there were from 
eighty to ninety Boer commandoes in the field, 
having an average of about two hundred men 
each. This would makea totai of from 16,000 to 
18,000 men. Dr. Leyds, in an interview with a 
Dutch paper, declared that the European dele- 
gation had received favorable news lately, and 
that the war could go on for ten years, if neces- 
sary. The principal military event of the month 


_was the extraordinary effort made by Lord 


Kitchener to capture General De Wet. Twenty- 
three British columns had been brought together 
to form an immense parallelogram, within which 
De Wet was inclosed, with perhaps two thousand 
men. The great leader escaped with the utmost 
difficulty, although his losses amounted to two or 
three hundred men. The total for February will 
have shown a very exceptionally large number of 
captures of Boer troops. 





BRAVING THE DRAGON.—From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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DR. ABRAM KUYPER. 


(The Prime Minister of Holland, who visited London in 
behalf of the Boers.) 


ANew he transfer to the United States of 
Morsel of the Danish West Indies became an 
“Empire.” assured fact, last month, when it was 

ascertained by personal canvass that more than 
the requisite two-thirds majority of the Senate 
was ready to ratify the treaty of cession. This 
treaty was signed at Washington on the 24th of 
January by the Secretary of State and the Dan- 
ish minister. The matter had been under nego- 
tiation for several years at Copenhagen, delay 
from time to time having been due to ministe- 
rial and party changes in Denmark. Under the 
terms of the treaty, the transfer is a complete 
one, simply putting the United States Govern- 
ment in the place of the Danish Government as 
respects political sovereignty and the proprietor- 
ship of whatever lands, buildings, fortifications, 
or other public property has stood in the name 
of the government of Denmark. Mere movable 
military supplies, —such as arms, ammunition, 
and the like,—are, of course, to be removed by 
Denmark when she withdraws. In the matter 
of the national church, the United States is not 
to supersede the Danish Government; but the 
church buildings and appurtenances will become 
the property of the congregations actually using 
them. The public archives, papers, and docu- 
ments that relate to the islands will not be taken 
away, but the United States agrees to give Den- 
mark authentic copies whenever needed. These 
minor details about property were, of course, 
easy to arrange on equitable terms, including 
various matters involving claims and contracts. 
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It was not so easy, however, to settle 
Points of satisfactorily the question of the status 
the Treaty. of the population. It is provided that 

the present inhabitants are to be secure in all 

their existing rights and liberties, and that they 
may keep their Danish allegiance, if they prefer 
to do it, by recording a declaration to that effect 
within two years. If they have not made such 
delarations, if will be assumed that they have 
accepted allegiance to the United States. The 
Danish Government finally gave up the idea of 
fixing in the treaty the position which the in- 
habitants might enjoy as American citizens, and 
it was simply provided that ‘+ the civil rights and 
the political status of the inhabitants of the 
islands shall be determined by the Congress, sub- 
ject to the stipulations contained in the present 
convention.” The United States agrees to pay 
within ninety days of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty the sum of $5,000,000 in 
gold coin. A very interesting stipulation in 

Article VI. provides that in case of differences 

about the interpretation or application of any part 

of the treaty which may fail to be directly ad- 
justed by diplomatic negotiation, resort shall be 
had to the permanent court of arbitration at The 

Hague. Nosuch case is likely, however, to arise. 


Further 


These islands are small in territorial 
extent, in population, and in resources; 
but they have strategic value, and our 
Government has preferred that they should not 
pass from the control of Denmark to that of an 
ambitious European naval power. The harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie is probably the most frequented 
port in the West Indies, many vessels of various 
nationalities using it for coaling purposes. The 
group consists of the three principal islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, with nu- 
merous smaller islands and rocky points. The 
total population of the group is said to be about 
thirty-two thousand, of whom perhaps only one- 
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Islands 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES AND PORTO RICO. 


(St. Thomas is distant about forty miles from the eastern- 
most extremity of Porto Rico.) 
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CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS, FROM THE HARBOR, 


sixth are of pure white blood. ‘The negro popu- 
lation, however, is said to be exceptionally intelli- 
gent. The English language is commonly spoken 
in the islands, and general conditions are reputa- 
ble and orderly, the climate being healthy and 
the productions those of the West Indies in gen- 
eral. The island of St. Thomas is important 
solely on account of the great excellence of the 
harbor of Charlotte Amalie. The island of Santa 
Cruz, however, has an agricultural character, and 
at one time its sugar plantations were prosperous. 


The administration of the islands will, 
of course, be as Congress may choose 
to provide. It has been proposed 
that for the present the simplest and best plan 
would be to put them under the general auspices 
of the government we have provided for Porto 
Rico. Like Porto Rico, of course, it is to be as- 
sumed that these little islands will at once have 
free trade with the United States. They will 
add nothing to the burdens or cares of our Gov- 
ernment ; and the possession of St. Thomas for the 
purposes of a naval station is easily worth the in- 
vestment of $5,000,000. Free access to the 
American market ought to revive the agriculture 
of Santa Cruz and make the inhabitants of the 
entire group feel that the new order of things is 
greatly to their advantage. The people will nat- 
urally feel some anxiety about their status as 
citizens, and will be sensitive on the score of the 
administration arrangements devised for them. 
Their local institutions will naturally be respected 
and safeguarded, and doubtless Washington will 
be careful not to hurt their self-respect. 


The Govern- 
mental 
Problem. 





Last month in Congress was a period 
of deliberation and discussion rather 
than of final action. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House decided upon 
a sweeping reduction of extra internal-revenue 
taxes which had been imposed on the outbreak 
of the war with Spain. The most productive of 
the taxes now to be repealed has been that upon 
beer. The new Secretary of the Treasury finds, 
on assuming his duties, a surplus of cash on hand 
almost unprecedented in the history of the fiscal 
operations of any country in the world. The 
accumulation of such a surplus would be detri- 
mental to business through the locking up of 
circulating medium but for the plan of distribu- 
ting a great part of the money to banks acting as 
government depositories, thus restoring it to the 
channels of trade. The agitation for and against 
the proposal to reduce the tariff on Cuban sugar 
was so earnest as to make this the foremost pub- 
lic topic of last month, excepting only the visit 
of Prince Henry. It became constantly more 
evident that the public opinion of the country 
would firmly support the President’s view of 
the duty and necessity of doing something for 
the relief of Cuba. <As the facts were more 
thoroughly studied, the opinion grew that a re- 
duction of tariff on Cuban sugar would not ap- 
preciably affect the American sugar-producers, 
inasmuch as the total American consumption is 
much greater than the domestic and Cuban sugar 
crops put together. Domestic sugar-producers 
are enjoying the benfits of an enormously high 
rate of tariff protection, and they would continue 
to do so even if the Cuban sugar crop were ad- 


Affairs in 
Congress. 
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mitted duty free, whereas it is only proposed to 
give it the benefit of from 25 to 50 per cent. 
reduction. 


the Isthmian -¢ House of Representatives having 

Cana! for the time being disposed of the 

inquiry. isthmian canal question by passing 
the Hepburn Nicaragua bill with practical una- 
nimity, as noted in these pages last month, it 
has remained for the Senate to take up patiently 
and carefully the new issues raised by the offer 
of the French Panama Company to sell their 
assets to the United States for $40,000,000. 
Although the canal commission changed their 
recommendation and in a supplementary report 
advised the acceptance of the French offer, it is 
not clear that the prevailing opinion of the coun- 
try has been moving in that direction. The 
Senate committee on interoceanic canals heard 
much testimony last month. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Walker commission was predomi- 
nantly a body of engineering experts. Its report, 
when summed up, amounts to the statement that 
both routes are practicable from the engineering 
point of view, and at the reduced French offer 
the cost of the two projects would be about the 
same, although the Nicaragua Canal could be fin- 
ished in a shorter time. There are many other 
considerations involved upon which the opinion 
of the commission, while valuable, could not be 
regarded as infallible. The deadliness of the 
Panama climate is to be considered, as against 
the comparatively salubrious climate of Nica- 
ragua. One of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of a perfectly fair discussion of the question 
lies in the fact that the Panama proposition seems 
to be supported by a most powerful organization 
of private interests, controlling many newspapers 
and exerting influence in a variety of ways, while 
the Nicaragua proposal has no such backing. It 
is not that the methods of the Panama schemers 
will necessarily prevail at Washington, but that 
they confuse the public mind and tend to embar- 
rass public action. The most ardent supporters 
of the Panama proposition are people who have 
been supposed not to favor any canal at all. Their 
present plan is to destroy American faith in the 
Nicaragua project. When this is done, the Pan- 
ama project may be involved in endless difficul- 
ties and delays. 


The whole Panama proposal, as far 

oucaitise as the French company is concerned, 
"rests upon the validity of the fran- 

chise extension which it claims to have secured 
from Colombia. It is asserted that the Colom- 
bian president illegally gi anted the franchise ex- 
tension as his own personal act, on the refusal 
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of the Colombian Congress to authorize it. Co- 
lombia is now in the throes of a revolution. The 
revolutionists would appear to have a righteous 
cause. If they should succeed, it is at least open 
to reasonable doubt whether they would admit 
the validity of the franchise that the French 
company is now undertaking to sell to the United 
States Government. In any case, the French 
franchise as it stands is without value unless fur- 
ther concessions and grants are made to the pur- 
chaser of it by the Colombian Government. Nor 
does it seem wholly feasible that our Government 
should at the present juncture of Colombian af- 
fairs be negotiating for concessions and _ privi- 
leges with an administration that is charged at 
home with arbitrary and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings, that is in the midst of bloody civil 
war, and that is liable at any time to be over- 
thrown and discredited. 


A New Orleans man who had spent 
ee five years as roadmaster of the Pan- 

ama Railroad testified before the Sen; 
ate committee last month that of a group of 
fifty-three men sent to the isthmus as engineers, 
superintendents, and clerks, all but three had 
died within three months. The mortality among 
the men employed on the original French canal 
company was frightful. It is rot pleasant to 
think of what might happen to a force of Ameri- 
cans sent down to complete the Panama Canal,— 
although doubtless the health conditions of the 
region could be improved. The nearer location 
of the Nicaragua route, furthermore, renders it 
much more desirable for our own traffic, espe- 
cially for our Pacific coast shippers. All these 
things must be taken into account. 


It was the opinion in some quarters 
Ths Spooner last month that what is known as 

Senator Spooner’s compromise prop- 
osition would be adopted. Mr. Spooner had 
proposed an amendment to the Hepburn bill au- 
thorizing the President to adopt the Panama 
route in case the franchises and further conces- 
sions could be assured, but otherwise to adopt 
the Nicaragua route and proceed accordingly. 
Naturally, Colombia will want the canal at Pan- 
ama; and the French company is eager to sell 
at any price. This company could readily 
enough, by the expenditure of a portion of its 
$40,000,000, arrange in Colombia to put the 
franchises and concessions in almost any con- 
ceivable form that the United States might de- 
mand. The Spooner proposal, therefore, would 
amount in effect to instructing the President. to 
take the Panama route, while seeming, never- 
theless, to give the President some margin of 
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discretion ; so that in carrying out the Panama 
scheme he would be in danger of incurring the 
criticism of the supporters of the other route. 
It will probably prove better that Congress 
should face all these questions on its own re- 
sponsibility and make its choice. 


There are good reasons, doubtless, 
why it is prudent and sensible to cut 
down internal-revenue taxation rather 
than to pile up surpluses ; nevertheless, there is 
no popular clamor for a lowering of the beer tax, 
while there is a tremendous demand for the ex- 
penditure of money for certain great public im- 
provements, of which the isthmian canal is the 
chief. Well-advised and honestly executed water- 
way improvements would give results to justify 
a great outlay ; while the beer tax alone would 
in a few years pay for a number of great water- 
way projects. There are pending just now before 
the House Committee on Railways and Canals 
resolutions or bills relating to a number of inter- 
esting proposals. One of these is the long-dis- 
cussed canal to connect the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays. Another project, not 
valling at the present time for public money, is 
embodied in the request for a charter by a com- 
pany that proposes to construct a ship canal from 
Pittsburg to Lake Erie, the bill providing for the 
purchase of the enterprise by the Government if 
that should be desired. Another scheme calls 
for the construction of a portage railway at The 
Dalles, on the Columbia River, between Oregon 
and Washington, the proposal coming up on pe- 
tition of the three States of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. It is desired to provide a water route 
by way of the Snake and Columbia rivers from 
the mountains tothe ocean. The portage railway 
at lhe Dalles is to be a temporary affair, suc- 
ceeded ultimately by a connecting canal. 


Value of 
Waterways. 


The most important, however, of the 

The > Saas local waterway projects under discus- 
‘gion last month was the revived plan 

of the State of New York for enlarging the. Erie 
Canal. Letters from Mr. Andrew Carnegie show- 
ing the relation this improvement would bear to 
the development of manufacturing in the State 
of New York had much influence. Governor 
Odell had discussed the question in his annual 
message to the Legislature in a judicious and 
statesmanlike tone. The greatest trouble about 
the New York canals is the fact of their being 
closed by ice for some five months of the year. 
This greatly diminishes their value for the loca- 
tion of manufactories along the route. The great- 
est single beneficiary of an enlarged Erie Canal 
would be the farming and producing interests of 
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the Northwest. The second greatest beneficiary 
would be the port and metropolis of New York 
City. The third would be the State of New York 
at large. It would seem as if some plan might 
be devised under which a very small toll could 
be established on grain and other through busi- 
ness on the canal, by means of which a sinking 
fund could be provided for the gradual liquida- 
tion of the bonds issued to pay for the improve- 
ments. The city of New York could, meanwhile. 
easily offer to pay the interest on the bonds, and 
the State at large could bear the ordinary cost of 
canal operation and maintenance. <A scheme of 
this kind would fairly apportion the burden of 
expense, and the approved waterway would be a 
profitable investment for all concerned. 


. The plans are now said to be per- 
Massachusetts fected for the construction of the 
Projects. canal across Cape Cod, connecting 
Buzzard’s Bay with Barnstable Bay, and thus 
greatly shortening and improving the water 
route from New York to Boston. This is in the 
hands of a private company, which was incorpo- 
rated two or three years ago, and which deposited 
$200,000 with the Treasurer of Massachusetts as 
a guaranty of good faith, A much more im- 
portant project under consideration in Massa- 
chusetts has been taken up as a public matter by 
the initiative of the State itself. Last year the 
Legislature directed the board of harbor and 
land commissioners to make surveys and esti- 
mates for a canal from Boston Harbor to Narra- 
gansett Bay. ‘These surveys and estimates have 
accordingly been made, and they were to be 
ready for report to the Legislature last month. 


One of the most interesting matters 
goo ern discussed at the Pan-American Con- 

ference in Mexico has had to do with 
the possibility of connecting the three great nav- 
igable river systems of South America — name- 
ly, the Amazon, Orinoco, and La Platte — by 
artificial links which would make it possible for 
freight steamers to meander ad libitum through- 
out the greater part of the interior of the conti- 
nent. One of the resolutions adopted at Mexico 
provides for the holding of a conference at Rio de 
Janeiro within a year to consider the subject. It 
is well known that there is a natural water con- 
nection that unites the Amazon and Orinoco ba- 
sins; and it appears that one of the navigable 
tributaries of the Amazon flows within half a 
mile of a waterway that belongs to the Paraguay 
branch of the great La Platte. The subject is 
one of absorbing interest to geographers, and it 
has commercial possibilities that the bold leaders 
of modern commerce are capable of appreciating. 
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Germany, as everybody knows, is en- 
ea. gaged in the construction of a new 

system of waterways, designed in the 
most scientific way, to promote internal trade, 
the principal object being to connect the great 
natural arteries of the Rhine, the Weser, and the 
Elbe. The initial feature of this new programme 
is the Dortmund-Emshaben Canal, which is a 
project to connect the industrial regions of West- 
phalia with the North Sea ports, the distance be- 
ing about one hundred and sixty miles. Mr. O. 
P. Austin, as chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department, has just now completed 
a compilation of information entitled ‘‘ Great 
Canals of the World,” which is replete with in- 
formation and instruction ‘as respects the water- 
way undertakings of all the principal countries 
and the economic value of such enterprises. 
With all the immense growth of railway traffic, 
nothing could be a greater mistake than to assume 
that canals and waterways are to become obsolete 
and to fall into disuse. As Mr. Austin’s report 
shows, the tendency is quite the other way. 
The best authorities everywhere on traffic and 
transportation have discarded the idea that there 
can be any harmful rivalry between railroads 
and waterways, and have adopted the better 
view that all kinds of traffic help all other kinds. 
Railways derive their profits from handling the 
more expensive forms of commodities, rather 
than from the hauling of heavy and crude ma- 
terials. Waterways, by transporting heavy and 
crude materials in great quantities at very low 
rates, help to create the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial activities by means of which 
there are produced those commodities of higher 
value the carrying of which is profitable to rail- 
roads. Thus, in Germany, where the govern- 
ment owns and operates most of the railroads, it 
has been found advantageous to develop to the 
utmost the system of the navigation of rivers 
and connecting canals. 


The French Government has for 
oS more than twenty years been spend- 

ing great sums, not so much in the 
construction of new waterways as in the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the existing network 
of canals and canalized rivers. About a month 
ago the Chamber of Deputies passed a new canal 
bill involving the expenditure of more than six 
hundred and fifty million francs, partly for the 
improvement of waterways, but mainly for the 
construction of new ones. The measure provides, 
among other things, for a canal connecting the 
northern coal fields with Lorraine ; another from 
the river Loire to the Rhéne; and a thira from 
Marseilles to the Rhone, the object of this latter 
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s 
enterprise being to put Marseilles in a better posi- 
tion to compete with its rapidly growing Italian 
rival, Genoa. 


On February 11 the English Gov- 
Engiandand ernment published the terms of an 
alliance that has been formed be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan for the avowed 
purpose of ‘‘ maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and Korea,’’ and 





LORD LANSDOWNE, BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER. 


for the ‘‘securing of equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations.” The treaty is in six articles, and is 
signed by Lord Lansdowne and the Japanese 
minister to England, Baron Hayashi. In the 
first article it is asserted that England has special 
interests in China, and that Japan, besides its 
interests in China, has peculiar ones in Korea. 
And it is declared that either England or Japan 
may proceed in emergencies to take such steps 
as may seem necessary to safeguard its in- 
terests in those countries. Article II. provides 
that if either England or Japan, in safeguarding 
such interests, should become involved in war 
with another power, the remaining ally will be 
neutral and do its best to keep additional powers 
out of the field of action. If, however, accord- 
ing to Article III., one or more additional pow- 
ers should prove hostile, the other member of 
this contract would come to the assistance of its 
ally. Articles IV. and V. merely avow that 
the allies will deal frankly and in good faith 
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with each other, and Article VI. declares that 
the agreement is to last for five years or longer 
if either ally should have a war on hand when 
the five-year time expires. Put in a concrete 
way, this treaty means that in case of strife be- 
tween Russia and Japan over Korea, France 
could not bring her fleet to the assistance of 
Russia without the result that England would 
join hands with Japan. 


The prevailing opinion seems to be 
of repanes that the intention of this treaty is to 

prevent the conclusion of the agree- 
ment between Russia and China regarding the 
occupation of Manchuria that the Russian* am. 
bassador, M. Paul Lessar, has been so strenuously 
urging at Peking. In England it has been de. 
clared that the Anglo-Japanese alliance has the 
moral sanction of the United States Government, 
and that it is in the line of the so-called ‘: open. 
door policy”? with which our Government has 
been especially identified. While this treaty may 
have the effect of retarding somewhat the plan of 
formal annexation of Manchuria by Russia, and 
may also hamper the development of a great re- 
gion that Russia alone would seem to be in a 
position to open up to peaceful settlement and 
profitable commerce, the result in the end will 
be just the same. Nothing é¢an keep the Rus- 
siansout of Manchuria. It is said, indeed, that 
England and Japan believe that within five years 
they can so rehabilitate China and promote the 
reoganization of her army and navy as to enable 
the Chinese themselves to drive the Russian 
pioneers back from Manchuria; but this would 
not seem to be likely if one is to judge from 
those accounts of actual conditions in Manchuria 
that recent observers have brought us,—such ac- 
counts, for instance, as those so vividly given by 
Senator Beveridge in his Saturday Hvening Post 
articles. Manchuria, it is to be remembered, .is 
no part of China in the strict and proper sense, 
but only an outlying territory, heretofore scantily 
inhabited, dominated by robber bands and very 
loosely and imperfectly controlled by the Peking 
Government. The announcement of the new 
treaty had a somewhat theatrical effect, and it 
evidently strengthened the British Government 
at home. Outside of England, however, the 
opinion seemed to prevail that the treaty marked 
a very great advance for Japan, now for the first 
time received in alliance by a European power, 
while not bringing any corresponding advantage 
to England itself. So far as we can judge, its 
immediate practical results will be to strengthen 
the Japanese in Korea, and to postpone any idea 
the Russians may have had of putting other pow- 
ers at a commercial disadvantage in Manchuria. 
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There is not much to be noted about 
English politics in general. Lord Rose- 
bery has been making speeches in pro 
motion of his plans to reorganize the Liberal party, 
but his new leadership makes little headway. In 
spite of everything said against him at home and 
abroad, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, more than ever 
before, was last month the recognized leader of 
British politics, —the man of courage, force, 
energy, and efficiency, who would inevitably be 
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MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
(From a snap shot taken at a public meeting in London.) 


prime minister if Lord Salisbury should die or 
retire, and whose vigor dominates the present ad- 
ministration, as its chief shows signs of growing 
old and apathetic. Last month Mr. Chamberlain 
was accorded a great banquet by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and tendered the freedom of the city 
as a mark of special favor and honor. Various 
interesting questions of domestic legislation are 
pending in Parliament, but not much will be ac- 
complished until the South African war episode 
is closed, parties are to some extent reorganized, 
and a fresh Parliament is chosen expressly to deal 
with domestic problems, 


; As this magazine appears, France 
in will be in the midst of a brilliant 
celebration of the centenary of Victor 
Hugo. The most marked feature of recent 
French foreign policy has been the cultivation of 
close relations with Italy. The general parlia- 
mentary elections do not come off until May, 
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but the campaign is fairly on. At about the be- 
ginning of April it is understood that President 
Loubet is to visit Russia, the foreign minister, 
M. Deleassé, going with him. ‘The present re- 
publican régime holds its strength well ; and al- 
though the combination of three great elements 
of opposition—namely, the Nationalists, the So- 
cialists, and the clerical and monarchical reac- 
tionists—will make the election fight a hard one, 
we believe that Premier Waldeck-Rousseau and 
his supporters will gain the victory they have so 
fairly earned by their excellent conduct of af- 
fairs. Several distinguished Frenchmen are in 
the United States at the present time making 
addresses, and reminding us most pleasantly of 
the traditional friendship between the world’s 
two great republics. Especially to be noted is 
the visit of the eminent diplomat who was so 
prominent in The Hague conference, and who 
stands so firmly for high ideals in national and 
international life, the Baron d’Estournelles, who 
came, among other things, to give an address at 
Chicago on Washington’s birthday. 


po It is reported that the committee of 
ending ; 
Currency the House of Representatives on cur- 
Questions. vency and banking will endeavor at 
this session to secure the passage of a measure 
carrying still further the sound-money legislation 
of two years ago, and getting rid of some of the 
weak points and anomalies that remain in our 
monetary system. No better time will ever come 
for such action. The existing relations between 
our two kinds of metallic currency are not wholly 
satisfactory. ‘The men who have given most 
thought and work to the sound-money question 
are now supporting the idea that the law should 
be amended to make gold payable for silver at 
the will of the holder. <A part of this plan 
would be to reissue the silver certificates in very 
small denominations (five dollars and less), and to 
keep other paper currency in denominations of 
ten dollars and greater. The silver certificates 
would then be payable either in gold or silver at 
the will of the person offering them for exchange. 
A further step advocated by the monetary re- 
formers has to do with the creation of an elastic 
form of bank currency. It is evident that the 
present plan of a bank currency based upon bonds 
no longer meets the demands of the situation. 
What is now proposed is the authorization of the 
issue of notes by national banks safeguarded by 
a guarantee fund in other ways as tested in the 
banking experience of various countries. Such 
a system exists in Canada, for example, and is 
regarded as an unqualified success, greatly ad- 
vantageous to borrowers in districts remote from 
the chief monetary centers. It is precisely in a 
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time like this, when everything goes prosper- 
ously, that it is the part of statesmanship to make 
provision for the future. The currency reformers 
and sound-money men, therefore, cannot from 
their own standpoint perform a more patriotic 
task than to concentrate their best efforts just 
now to secure action by Congress that will re- 
move anomalies and perfect the gold standard, 
and that will provide the country with a currency 
which, while safe, is flexible enough to meet the 
changing demands of trade. 


The great feature last month of the 
_ Senate’s consideration of the Philip- 
pine question was Governor Taft's 
testimony before the committee on the Philip- 
pines, which occupied several days, and which 
covered almost every phase of the governmen- 
tal, military, and general conditions now ex: 
isting in the islands. In the main this testi- 
mony was very optimistic, while it was infused 
with high intelligence and evident candor. The 
proposal to make a tariff: reduction of 25 per 
cent. on imports from the Philippines was met 
with an amendment offered by Senator Foraker 
to make a 75 per cent. cut. Governor Taft has 
urged the great importance of giving the Philip- 
pine government power to pass corporation laws, 
so that various improvements may be entered 
upon, and he also urged the immediate purchase 
of the agricultural lands held by the friars. The 
general debate in the Senate took a very wide 
range, the Democrats, aided by Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, making many speeches in favor 
of the adoption of a distinct policy looking to 
the future independence of the islands. It is 
gratifying to note at least that the whole discus- 
sion has shown in clearer light than ever the ex- 
ceptionally capable and high-class nature of the 
government we have already established at Ma- 
nila. 


We are glad to publish in this num- 

Fdueational }er an article descriptive of the great 
services of President Eliot to Harvard 

University and to the cause of educational prog- 
ress in the United States. The article derives 
some especial timeliness from the fact that Presi- 
dent Eliot is just now taking several weeks for 
an extended tour of the country, and is making a 
number of addresses. The most notable educa- 
tional event set for February was the installation 
of President Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Baltimore, on the 22nd,—an occasion 
which also took the form of a general celebration 
of the first twenty-five years of the university’s 
existence. On page 280 are portraits of four men 
recently appointed as college presidents. Dr. 
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Rev. George A. Gates. Rev. Henry Hopkins. 


Rev. Dan F. Bradley. Dr. Edmund J. James. 


FOUR RECENTLY-ELECTED COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


Hopkins, of Kansas City, who succeeds Dr. 
Carter, at Williams College, is the son of Mark 
Hopkins, who more than anybody else gave 
Williams College its great reputation. His 
long residence in the West gives him a na- 
tional outlook. Dr. Edmund J. James, who has 
been chosen president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at Evanston, Ill., is another man who is 
equally familiar with the West and the East. 
Though of Western birth and education, he was 
for a long time a prominent professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and has for some years 
past held a chair in the University of Chicago. 
lowa College, at Grinnell,—the oldest college 
west of the Mississippi, and one of the very best 
in the United States,—has called to the presi- 
dency Dr. Dan F. Bradley, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., one of the ablest and best known of the 
younger leaders in the Congregational ministry, 
who, like Dr. Hopkins, of Williams, and so many 
other Congregational ministers, has shown special 
aptitude for educational administration. Dr. 
George A. Gates, formerly president of Iowa 
College, will hold a like position in Pomona, Col- 
lege, at Claremont, Cal. 


The anxious sympathy of the country 


Personal 
— went out to President and Mrs. 
Interest. Roosevelt last month in their vigils 


at the bedside of their eldest son, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., who had a serious attack of 
pneumonia at Groton, Mass., where he attends 
Doctor Peabody’s famous school for boys. Hap- 
pily, good care and a good constitution pre- 
vailed over the malady, and after a few days 
the crisis was past and the President returned in 





good spirits to his duties at Washington. Mr. 
Shaw assumed the duties of his office as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the first of February 
with no break of any kind in the continuity of 
the policies in general that Mr. Gage had pur- 
sued. The New Jersey Senatorial contest re- 
sulted in the selection of the Hon. John F. 
Dryden, widely known in the world of life in- 
surance. Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 
having reached the age limit, was put on the re- 
tired list of the navy on February 8. His health 
has failed beyond recovery, and his mental con- 
dition has precluded any knowledge whatever 
on his part of the great Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy that has been raging in official circles and 
in the newspapers. Unusual honors were paid 
last month by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce to the veteran citizen and merchant, Mr. 
Charles L. Tiffany, who had reached the great 
age of ninety, while remaining in active business. 
A few days later—on Feb. 18—he died suddenly 
of pneumonia. Rear-Admiral Kimberly died of 
heart disease late in January. He had been on 
the retired list for about ten years. He was a 
young officer under Farragut in the Civil War, 
and commanded with courage and heroism at 
the time of the terrible disaster to the American 
squadron on the Samoan coast in 1889. The 
most distinguished foreign name in our obituary 
list is that of the Marquis of Dufferin, the great 
English administrator and diplomatist, who died 
at his home in County Down, Ireland, February 
12. His career is part of the most illustrious 
and creditable history of the British empire. He 
was a man of great versatility, and had earned a 
high reputation in literature. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 20 to February 15, 1902.) 

















SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, OF NEW JERSEY. 


(Who succeeds the late General Sewell.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 20.—President Roosevelt transmits to Con- 
gress the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission rec- 
ommending acceptance of the Panama Canal Company’s 
offer to sell its holdings and rights for $40,000,000.... 
The Senate debates the department of Commerce bill; 
Mr. Frye (Rep., Me.) introduces his ship subsidy bill 
.... The House debates the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

January 21.—The Senate begins debate on the Philip- 
pine tariff bill....The House continues debate of the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

January 22.—The Senate considers the Department 
of Commerce bill....The House, in committee of the 
whole, by a vote of 123 to 100, agrees to the item of 
$500,000 in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill for 
the shelter and protection of soldiers in the Philippines. 

January 23.—The Senate continues consideration of 
the Department of Commerce bill. ...The House finishes 
consideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

January 24.—The House passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

January 28.—The Senate passes the bill to establish a 


Department of Commerce and Labor; Mr. Spooner 
(Rep., Wis.) introduces a substitute for the Nicaragua 
Canal bill, giving the President authority to choose be- 
tween the Panama and Nicaragua routes. 

January 29.—The Senate continues debate of the Phil- 
ippine tariff bill. 

January 30.—The resolution introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.), providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment respecting the Presidential suc- 
cession, is adopted....The House passes the bill for a 
permanent Census Bureau. 

January 31.—The Senate discusses the bill to increase 
the salaries of federal judges....The House adopts a 
resolution for an investigation of the treaty-making 
power. 

February 1.—The House passes a bill to prevent the 
sale of fire-arms, opium, and liquor in the New Hebrides. 

February 3.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
Philippine tariff bill and the bill to increase the salaries 
of federal judges....The House considers the oleomar- 
garine bill. 

February 4.—In the Senate, Mr. Hoar’s bill increasing 
the salaries of federal judges by 25 per cent. is passed ; 
consideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
is begun; Mr. Dryden (Rep., N. J.) takes his seat.... 
The House continues debate of the oleomargarine bill. 

February 5.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill; Senator Hoar (Rep., Mass.) intro- 
duces a bill increasing the salaries of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to $7,500, and the salaries of the Speaker of 
the House and the President pro tem. of the Senate to 
$15,000 each. 

February 6.—The House considers the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

February 7.—The Senate passes the pension appro- 
priation bill....The House passes the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial appropriation bill ($25,171,969). 


February 10.—In the Senate, Mr. Foraker (Rep. O.) 
offers an amendment to the Philippine tariff bill pro- 
viding that only 25 per cent. of the Dingley duties shall 
be levied....In the House, general debate of the oleo- 
margarine bill is closed. 

February 11.—The resolution introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.), providing for a change 
in inauguration day, is adopted....The House adopts 
several amendments to the oleomargarine bill. 

February 12.—The House passes the oleomargarine 
bill. 

February 13.—The House unanimously adopts a reso- 
lution favoring the election of Senators by popular 
vote. 

February 14.—The Senate considers the bill for a per- 
manent Census Bureau....In the House, Mr. Wheeler 
(Dem., Ky.) attacks the Government’s foreign policy. 

February 15.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
Census Bureau bill. 
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KING’S WHARF AND CUSTOM-HOUSE, CHARLOTTE AMALIE, 
ST. THOMAS. 


(Included in the Danish cession to the United States.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


January 21.—Rear-Admiral Schley’s appeal from the 
findings of the Court of Inquiry is presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt....President Roosevelt nominates Dr. 
P. M. Rixey for surgeon-general of the navy....The 
Iowa Legislature reélects Senators Allison and Dolli- 
ver....Governor Taft returns from the Philippines. 

January 23.—Republican members of the New Jersey 
Legislature nominate John F. Dryden to succeed Gen- 
eral Sewell as United States Senator.... Mayor Low de- 
clares that the Sunday-closing provisions of the Raines 
law are enforced in New York City, but not at the 
risk of neglecting other laws. 

January 24.—A caucus of Democratic members of the 
House of Representatives decides that it has no power 
to promulgate a platform of principles of the Demo- 
cratic party....A coroner’s jury finds the New York 
Central Railroad officials responsible for the tunnel 
collision in New York City which caused the deaths of 
17 persons on January 8. 

February 1.—Ex-Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, of lowa, takes 
the oath of office as Secretary of the Treasury, suc- 
ceeding Lyman J. Gage, resigned. 

February 6.—The Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, by a vote of 31 to 30, defeats a suffrage plan con- 
taining the so-called ‘‘ grandfather clause.” 

February 7.—The New York State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners make a report censuring the New York 
Central officials for the fatal accident in the Park Ave- 
nue tunnel, New York City, on January 8, and recom- 
mending changes in the system. 

February 8.—Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, hav- 
ing reached the age limit, is placed on the retired list of 
the navy. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


January 20.—In a battle in the harbor of Panama be- 
tween Colombian naval vessels and insurgent ships, 
General Alban, the governor of Panama, is killed, and 
one ship on each side is sunk. 

January 21.—The French Senate, by a vote of 184 to 
53, indorses the decree making attendance at mass op- 
tional in the navy. 

January 22.—The Spanish minister of finance intro- 
duces a bill in the Cortes giving note-issuing power to 
the Bank of Spain. 
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Jauuary 23.—The question of Irish land grievances is 
discussed in the British House of Commons....The 
French Chamber of Deputies finishes discussion of the 
Foreign Office estimate. 


January 24.—In the British House of Commons an 
amendment to the address to the throne, introduced by 
Mr. Redmond and relating to the Irish land question, 
is defeated by 103 votes....A lunatic attempts to kill 
King George of Greece. 

January 25.—The London County Council authorizes 
the issue of £3,000,000 ($15,000,000) in 3 per cent. bonds 
for municipal improvements. 


January 28.—The French Chamber of Deputies adopts 
the waterways bill, appropriating 662,500,000 francs 
($132,500,000) for improvements in existing canals, the 
construction of new canals, and the improvement of 
deep-water harbors....Emperor William presents the 
yachts Meteor and Comet to the German navy. 

January 29.—It is announced that the Spanish Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Sefior Villanueva, has resigned.... 
The French Chamber of Deputies discusses a bill for 
an eight-hour day in mines....The German Reichstag 
continues discussion of the tariff bill. 

January 30.—Catholic and Socialist Deputies cause 
a disturbance on the floor of the Belgian Chamber. 

January 31.—In_ the British House of Commons a 
supplementary army estimate of £5,000,000 is intro- 
duced, bringing the cost of the Boer war for the current 
year up to £61,070,000 ($305,350,000). 

February 4.—The Parliament of Queenstown is dis- 
solved.... Ninety-four Colombian insurgent prisoners 
surprise and kill seventeen of their guards at Fort 
Boca, Cartagena, and make their escape. 

February 5.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 338 to 219, adopts a bill providing for a nine- 
hour day at coal-pits, to be reduced after two years to 
eight and one-half hours, and at the end of another two 
years to eight hours. 

February 7.—Minister of Justice David Mills, of the 
Dominion of Canada, is appointed a judge of the Cana- 
dian Supreme Court; his seat in the cabinet is taken 
by Solicitor-General Fitzpatrick. 

February 10.—The application of certain anti-ritual- 
ists for a mandamus to 
prevent the confirmation 
of Canon Gore as Bishop 
of Worcester is denied by 
the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England. 


February 13.—The Ca- 
nadian Parliament is 
opened. 


February 15.—The 
British army estimates 
show a decrease of £23,- 
230,000 ($116,150,000) in 
war expenses. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 





January 20.—The Su- 
gar Bounty Conference 
reassembles at Brussels. 
.... The French Chamber 
of Deputies debates the 


MR. CHARLES L. TIFFANY. 


(An eminent New York busi- 
ness man, whose ninetieth 
birthday was celebrated on 
Feb. 15. He died on the 18th.) 

































































failure of The Hague Arbitration Tribunal to act in the 
case of the Transvaal. 

January 21.—The German foreign office denies that 
Germany either proposed or in any way supported a 
proposition for intervention before or during the Span- 
ish-American War. 

January 22.—It is officially stated that the policy of 
the British Government in the Persian Gulf is to pre- 
serve British ascendancy there....The foreign ministers 
at Peking present credentials to the Emperor and Em- 
press Dowager of China. 

January 23.—The Bagdad Railway convention is 
signed at Constantinople. 

January 24.—A treaty ceding the Danish West Indies 
to the United States is signed at Washington by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Denmark. 



































THE LATE SIR ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


January 27.—Interpellations on the evacuation of 
Manchuria by Russia and an understanding as to Korea 
are brought forward in the Japanese Diet....The Prince 
of Wales is present at the celebration of Empire Wil- 
liam’s birthday at Berlin. 

January 28.—The Pan-American Conference at Mexi- 
co approves the creation of an international sanitary 
bureau, with headquarters at Washington. 

January 29.—The Newfoundland government under- 
takes to renew the fishing rights modus vivendi with 
France. 

January 31.—The Pan-A merican Conference at Mexico 
is closed. 

February 4.—From papers made public by the British 


Government, it appears that Holland’s offer of media- ° 


tion in the South African war was declined. 

February 9.—The Duke of Almodovar, Spanish min- 
ister of foreign affairs, is authorized by a cabinet 
council to sign a treaty of friendship with the United 
States. 


RECORD OF CUR. 
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of surrendered burghers. 
January 25.—The National Scouts capture Comman- 
dant Hans Botha and 11 armed Boers near Welverdieu. 
January 26.—Lord Kitchener reports that Gen. B. 
Viljoen and two of his aids-de-camp have been cap- 
tured near Lydenburg, in the Transvaal. 


SWARLAP AUR A VR LU AHR Be Rede 


January 27.—The governor of Natal announces that 
for the future all Natal rebels will be tried by court- 
martial. 

January 28.—At a fight at Abraham’s Kraal, Lieut.- 
Col. du Moulin is killed, with 8 men of the Sussex regi- 
ment, and 7 men wounded. 

January 31.—A summary of losses published by the 
British Government shows that the total reduction of 
the British forces in South Africa to date is 25,305 
men; the total of the casualties, including surviving 
wounded, is 5,240 officers and 100,701 men. 

February 5.—Lord Kitchener reports a surprise of 
Delarey’s troops, 7 men being killed and 131 captured. 

February 7.—The capture of the Boer Commandant 
Marais by the British troops is announced. 

February 9.—The Boer General De Wet again escapes 
through the British lines. 

February 10.—Lord Kitchener’s weekly report shows 
heavy losses on both sides. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES UF int muivaase. 
January 21.—Prof. Edmund J. James is chosen to the 
presidency of Northwestern University. 
January 22.—Memorial services for Queen Victoria 
are held at Windsor and elsewhere in England. 
M. Chevillard is admitted to the Legion 





January 23. 
of Honor. 

January 24.—A coal-mine explosion at Lost Creek, 
Iowa, kills many miners. 

January 25.—The heirs of Peter Cooper make a gift 
of $800,000 to Cooper Union, in New York City, in addi- 
tion to the gift of a like sum by Andrew Carnegie. 

January 27.—An explosion of dynamite stored in con- 
nection with work on the Rapid Transit subway in New 
York City kills six peopie, injures about one hundred, 
and does great damage to hotels and other buildings in 
the vicinity. 

January 28.—The Rev. Dan F. Bradley, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is elected president of Iowa College, at 
Grinnell, Iowa....The entire street-railway system of 
Vienna is changed from horse to electric traction.... 
M. Santos-Dumont makes two successful trials of his 
airship at Monte Carlo. 

January 29.—Seventy-one cases of smallpox are re- 
ported in London....Andrew Carnegie formally trans- 
fers $10,000,000 of registered 5 per cent. bonds of the 
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United States Steel Corporation to the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington; Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman is elected president of the institution....The 
birthday of President McKinley is observed in many 
places. 

January 31.—The steamship companies whose ships 
ply between American and British ports announce an 
agreement to maintain a minimum ocean freight rate 
on grain, flour, and provisions. 

February 1.—A gas explosion in a coal mine at 
Hondo, Mexico, causes the death of about one hundred 
men....It is announced that John D. Rockefeller has 
promised to give Harvard University $1,000,000, on con- 
dition that half that sum be secured from other 
sources. 

February 2.—Fire destroys property in Waterbury, 
Conn., to the value of about $4,000,000. 

February 3.—The French ship Chanaral is wrecked 
on the Brittany coast, and 21 lives are lost. 

February 7.—A special train maintains an average 
speed of 67.5 miles an hour between New York City and 
Philadelphia, the distance of 90.2 miles being covered 
in one hour and 24 minutes. 

February 9.—A large part of the business section of 
Paterson, N. J., including the most important public 
buildings, is destroyed by fire ; the property loss is es- 
timated at $7,000,000; one thousand families are made 
homeless....Fire in a St. Louis lodging-house causes 
the death of 11 persons....President Roosevelt is 
called to Groton, Mass., by the serious illness of his 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

February 10.—The President and Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
main in close attendance on their son, who is ill with 
pneumonia at Groton, Mass....The City Savings Bank 
of Detroit, Mich., closes its doors....Property to the 
value of more than $1,000,000 at Springfield, Ghio, is de- 
stroyed by fire. 

February 11.—King Edward holds his first levee in 
London. 

February 12.—Emperor William’s yacht, the Hohen- 
zollern, arrives at the port of New York. 

February 13.—The condition of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., ill with pneumonia at Groton, Mass., is sufficiently 
improved to permit the 
President to return to 
Washin, ton. 

February 14.—Troops 
fire on strikers at Trieste 
and kill six. 

February 15.— Prince 
Henry of Prussia sails 
from Bremerhaven for 
the United States; it is 
announced that his tour 
in this country will com- 
prise the following en- 
gagements: 

February 22.—Arrival 
in New York Harbor on 
board the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm; visits to be ex- 
changed with the Presi- 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 


: (Whose illness in February 
dent’s delegates and called the President and 
Mayor Low, of New York Mrs. Roosevelt to Groton, 
City. Mass.) 













































































February 23.—Visit to General Grant’s tomb; depar- 
ture for Washington. 

February 24.—Arrival in Washington ; dinner at the 
White House; departure of the President and the 
prince for New York. 

February 25.—Launching of the Emperor William’s 
yacht, the Meteor, at Shooter’s Island ; dinner of Mayor 
Low to the prince, followed by gala opera performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 

February 26.—Torchlight parade of United German 
Societies in New York City ; departure for Washington. 

February 27.—Arrival in Washington ; attendance at 
memorial exercises to President McKinley; visit to 
Mount Vernon. 

February 28.—Visit to Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

March 1.—Leave Washington 12:30 A.M. Across the 
Alleghany Mountains and through Johnstown by day- 
light. Arrive at Pittsburgh at 11:30 A.M., at Columbus 
at 4:40 P.M., at Cincinatti 8 P.M. Short stops at each 
place. 

March 2.—Arrive at Chattanooga 7 A.M. Three hours 
and a half for trip to Lookout Mountain. Arrive at 
Nashville 2:30 P.M., at Louisville 7:45 P.M., at Indiana- 
polis 10:55 P.M. Short stops at each place. 

March 3.—Arrive at St. Louis at 7 A.M. Four hours’ 
stay. Arrive at Chicago 6:30 P.M. Monday night in 
Chicago. 

March 4.—Trip from Chicago to Milwaukee, staying 
in Milwaukee from 4 P.M. to 10 P. M., then starting on 
journey eastward. 

March 5.—Arrive at Buffalo 1:45 P.M., at Niagara 
Falls 3:45 P.M. (two hours and fifteen minutes’ stay). 
Arrive at Rochester 8:15 P.M., at Syracuse 10:25 P.M. 

March 6.—Arrive at Boston 104.M. Day and evening 
in Boston. 

March 7%7.—Leave Boston 2 A.M. Arrive at Albany 
8:30 A.M., for two hours’ stop. Arrive at West Point 
2 P.M., for two hours’ stop. Arrive at New York 5:45 P.M. 

March 8.—In the evening at the Waldorf-Astoria din- 
ner of the German Society of New York in honor of 
Prince Henry. 

March 9.—In the morning religious services on board 
the Hohenzollern. In the evening, visit of the prince 
and his suite to the New York Yacht Club. 

March 10.—Trip to Philadelphia and return, staying 
in Philadelphia from 10:20 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 

March 11.—Farewell visits and departure. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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OBITUARY. 


January 20.—Ex- Representative Cornelius A. Cad- 
mus, of New Jersey, 58....Camilla Urso, the eminent 
violinist, 60... .2 Aubrey de Vere, the British poet, 98.... 
Anna Northend Benjamin, the American newspaper 
correspondent, 27. 

January 21.—Dr. Hugo von Ziemssen, former privy 
councillor of Germany, 72. 

January 22.—J. Ward Dean, editor of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 85. 

January 26.—Gen. Harrison C. Hobart, one of the 
men who planned the famous tunnel escape from Libby 
Prison in the Civil War, 82....Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., the eminent Hebrew scholar of Scotland, 62. 

January 28.—Eugene Dupont, president of the well- 
known Delaware powder-manufacturing firm, 61.... 
Rear-Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly, U.S.N., retired, 72. 
.... Werkner Luckow, a newspaper and magazine illus- 
trator, 29. 

January 30.—Rev. Alfred Brashear Miller, D.D., for 
forty-one years president of Waynesburg (Penn.) Col- 
lege, 72....Dr. Charles H. Burnett, a prominent aurist 
of Philadelphia, 61....Ex-Representative Charles F. 
Sprague, of Massachusetts, 45....Benjamin F. Irwin, a 
pioneer of Sangamon County, II1., 80. 

January 31.—Prof. William G. Williams, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 80....Gen. Francois Charles 
du Barail, former French minister of war, 82.... 
Col. Saunders D. Bruce, a well-known American turf- 
man, 77. 

February 4.—David Adams Warden, one of the old- 
est musicians of Philadelphia, 87. 

February 7.—Thomas Sidney Cooper, the English 
painter, who exhibited at the Royal Academy for 
sixty-seven consecutive years, 99....Dr. Paul F. 
Munde, the eminent gynecologist of New York City, 
56. 

February 9.—Gen. William McMillin, a veteran of 
the Civil War, 72. 

February 12.—The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
the distinguished British diplomat, formerly Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, 76.... Ex-Judge Daniel A. 
Dickinson of the Minnesota Supreme Court, 63.... 
Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, for forty years a teacher 
of Greek at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
70. 

February 13.—Ex-Gov. Robert Burns Lindsay, of Ala- 
bama, 78. 
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CABIN OR DECK PLAN OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S AMERICAN-BUILT YACHT ‘** METEOR.” 












CURRENT HISTORY IN CARTOONS. 

















CuBA: ‘Say, mister, please let me hook on?” THE ROUGH RIDER TO THE RESCUE. 





From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARTOONS. 


wiS MAJESTY. 
EMPERCA 
WILLIAMS 


IMPERIAL 





ENGLAND: ‘‘Ha! Idiscoverarival. I have been undone!” 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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HE’LL BE THEIR VALENTINE. 


There’s room for every Cupid’s dart 
In Uncle Sam’s expansive heart. 


UncLeE Sam: “I don’t care if it’s Panama or Nicaragua ; 
« must dig something.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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A NEW FACE AT THE NURSERY TABLE.—From the Herald (Boston). 
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Porto Rico: “* Wonder if she ’spects independence or tariff reform?” == 4 Apts 








From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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HEODORE ROOSEVELT, then Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and now its 
President, a graduate of Harvard, speaking at 
the Harvard Commencement dinner in 1901, said 
that perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
work done at Harvard University by its presi- 
dent, C. W. Eliot, was the way in which he has 
made it thoroughly national and thoroughly demo- 


cratic in character. 


The president of Yale University, Arthur T. 
Hadley, at a dinner of Harvard graduates in 
1900, said: ‘‘I wish to propose to you the health 
of President Eliot, who, by his work, his example, 
his thought, and his fearlessness, has given every 


educational institution the right to claim him.’ 


’ 


In these cordial words of President Hadley, 
the estimate of President Eliot as an educator, 
commonly held by his colaborers in the noble 


teaching profession, is voiced. 


Obviously, a man 


so highly esteemed by men so eminent as Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Hadley should be under- 
stood and appreciated by all men. As a matter 
of fact, there are probably few men of equal 
length of public service and grade of character in 
the nation so misunderstood or underrated by the 
public, as the veteran but virile president. 

He has lived long enough, however, to see 
the theory of education which he has championed 
at Harvard triumph, and to have it conceded by 
those competent to judge that no other person in 
the history of American education, save Horace 
Mann, has so deeply stamped his ideals on our 


scheme of popular education. 


Like Mann, he 


has had to fight to win ; and he has had to fight 
against much the same conservative forces. Dur- 


ing the struggle he has known 


**Many a grim and haggard day— 
Many a night of starless skies.” 


Mann’s statue stands side by side with Daniel 
Webster’s in front of the State capitol of Massa- 


chusetts to-day. 


Possibly the time will come 


when Eliot’s and Hoar’s also will. At any rate, 
it is worth noting that the old commonwealth 
keeps producing, generation after generation, pub- 
licists like Webster and Hoar and educators like 


Mann and Eliot. 


Thomas Jefferson, by laying the foundations 


of the University of Virginia; John Wither- 





CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, PRESIDENT OF 
-HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 





spoon, of Princeton, by his brilliant playing of 
the dual réle of college executive and patriot ; 
Eliphalet Nott, of Union, Francis Wayland, of 
Brown, and Mark Hopkins, of Williams, by their 


inspiring personal 


influence 


on 


young men, 


James McCosh, by iis success in building up the 
resources of Princeton through impressing men 
of wealth with their duties as stewards; and 
Henry Barnard, by his pioneer work as journal- 
ist for the profession, have all played conspicuous 
parts in the history of American education. But 
Horace Mann and C. W. Eliot,—the one by his 
influence on primary and secondary schools, and 
the other by his influence on the universities, 
colleges, and secondary schools of the country,— 
have asum total of achievement credited to them 
which rightly puts them in a class by themselves, 


the class of constructive educators. 


Since he was inaugurated president of Har- 
vard University in October, 1869, then only 
thirty-five years old, Mr. Eliot has seen a gen- 
eration of public men pass away. 
he speaks with the authority of age as well as 


that of station. 


So that to-day 


Of the Corporation and the Fac- 


ulty of Harvard in 1869 he is the only survivor. 
Of New England representatives in the United 
States Congress when he entered upon his re- 
sponsible career, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and Senator Hale, of Maine, are the best-known 
survivors. Of the great group of New England 
authors then regnant, only Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, and T. W. Higginson re- 
the distrust and 
condemnation of some of whom he early was 
made to know because of his spirit of innovation 
and reconstruction, Theodore Woolsey and Noah 
Porter, of Yale, Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst, 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams, Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, of Columbia, and James McCosh, of 
Princeton, have died ; and Daniel C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, Andrew D. White, of Corneil, 
and Charles K. Adams, of Wisconsin, have re- 
tired. The only college or university executives 
in the country with a national reputation whose 
terms of office approach his in length are James 
B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, and 
Cyrus Northrop, of the University of Minnesota. 
He is the nestor of American educators. 


main. Of notable educators, 


In venturing to appraise such a career as Presi- 
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dent Eliot's, one realizes at the outset that it has 
been long enough and constant enough in its aim 
to provide sufficient data for an appraisal. Vig- 
orous in health and ambitious for further service 
as the man still is, and fruitful and effective as 
he bids fair to be for many years to come, he 
will not alter in essential attributes of character. 
He may reveal to the many some of those ele- 
ments of his character hitherto seen only by the 
few. But the flower and the fruit will be but 
the certain product of roots that long ago struck 
deep in rich soil, and of a trunk and branches 
that long since were clearly defined against the 
sky. 

It is a useless, but none the less tempting, 
venture of the imagination to try and conceive 
what would have been the state of religion in the 
United States—and in New England especially 
—had Phillips Brooks not failed as a school- 
teacher and then entered the ministry of the 
Church to play the part of a Liberal prophet. It 
is equally tempting and futile to imagine how dif- 
ferent the history of Harvard University and of 
higher education in the United States might have 
been liad Charles Willian Eliot accepted an offer 
of a salary (large for the times and for one so 
young) of $5,000 a year as treasurer of a large 
cotton manufacturing establishment in Lowell, 
Mass., offered to him shortly after his graduation 
from Harvard in 1853. Thus early in his life 
liad wise men detected in him latent capacities 
as an adininistrator. But the youth had ancestors 
and kinsfolk who were friends of and exponents 
of learning, as well as ancestors who were suc- 
cessful merchants. Several of them had been 
clergymen ; not a few had been donors to Har- 
vard ; all had been lovers of the humanities His 
father, Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, had been the pa- 
tron of fine music in Boston, and a friend of the 
discharged prisoner when discharged prisoners 
had fewer friends even than they have to-day. 
Both his uncle, after whom he was named, and 
his father had studied theology ; and his only liv- 
ing son, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, well maintains 
the family tradition and spirit to-day. Service 
of humanity through the ministry of a learned 
profession, therefore, was an ideal present in the 
home in which the youth was simply, piously, and 
nobly reared. Hence it is not altogether supris- 
ing that he chose the profession of educator and 
not the calling of treasurer of a cotton mill. 

From 1854 to 1858 he served as tutor: in 
mathematics at Harvard while studying advanced 
chemistry with Prof. J. P. Cooke. From 1858 


to 1863 he was assistant professor of mathematics 
and chemistry in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Harvard. 


During 1863-65 he was in Europe 








studying chemistry and investigating the educa. 
tional methods of the European schools. From 
1865 to 1869, when he was called to Harvard as 
president, he was professor of analytical chemis- 
try in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

It was while busy teaching chemistry,—and 
busy, also, with speculations as to how the new 
scientific thought was to modify and transform 
perchance educational ideals and methods, —that 
Professor Eliot found himself, in 1868, compelled, 
as an alumnus, to face the problem of the future 
of Harvard. ‘The Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., the 
president, had resigned. 

The honor of presiding over the destinies of 
Harvard even in those days, when the educator's 
rank in the community was not as high as it is 
now, was not one to go a-begging. Tradition 
‘alled for a safe, reputable clergyman such as 
Presidents Walker or Hill, or a man of eminence 
in public life such as Presidents Everett and 
Quincy, had been. The idea of choosing a youth 
of thirty-five, a scientist (then a term suspected 
somewhat even by Liberals), who was untried as an 
administrator, shocked the Conservatives. Early 
in the campaign champions of Professor Eliot had 


appeared. He had powerful backing of various 
sorts. He had written for the Atlantic Monthly 


(February and March, 1869) articles on the New 
Education which had disclosed to the public his 
thorough acquaintance with the best thought on 
education in European circles, while his candor 
in pointing out defects in American education 
revealed a quality of mind not very common in 
the country at the time or now, and to be re- 
vealed by him many times afterward in his 
speeches and writings. 

In view of the choice that was made, and in 
view of the fame which John Fiske won later in 
his life, it is worth while to go back to one of 
his earliest communications to The Nation, written 
in 1868, when he was a graduate student at 
Harvard, in which unsigned editorial on the sit- 
uation at Harvard he warned those responsible 
for the choice of president against selecting either 
a Philistine, a Tory, a Radical, or a Sectarian. 

Decision of the matter rested, in the first in- 
stance, with the Corporation,—six men, all ad- 
vanced in years, and therefore inclined to be 
conservative. They chose young Professor Eliot. 
The Board of Overseers, made up of thirty of 
the alumni, refused to ratify the choice. The 
Corporation refused to recede, and again name 
Mr. Eliot. Then the Board of Overseers capitu- 
lated, but not gracefully, and at the next Com- 
mencement dinner the young president had a 
cool reception. 

No sooner was he elected—in May, 1869— 
and inaugurated-—in October—than the work of 
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construction and codrdination at Har- 
vard began. For it is as a construct- 
or, —not, as is popularly supposed, 
as an iconoclast and destroyer,—that 
President Eliot rightly says he cares 
to be (and surely will be) remembered. 
Departments of the university like the 
Medical School, independent of the 
university in matters too vital to be 
tolerated longer, were soon brought 
into proper relations to the governing 
body. The Law School was revital- 
ized, and a dean—Prof. C. C. Lang- 
dell—chosen who, in due time, radi- 
cally altered its mode of teaching and 
studying law, and who has lived to 
see the school take first rank. Later, 
the Divinity School was approached 
in the constructive spirit, and trans- 
formed from a sectarian training: 
school for the clergy of the Unitarian 
denomination to a school of theology 
where representatives of many sects 
both teach and study. Its standards 
of admission were raised ; its degrees 
were made honorable, because repre- 
sentative of proven scholarship ; and 
its status as a part of the university 
was bettered greatly. 

So far from being content to know 
only the life of the college proper, and 
to preside over its faculty meetings, 
the new president was prompt in as- 
suming the right to preside over the 
faculty meetings of the various pro- 
fessional schools, and at once asserted 
prerogatives never claimed before. It 
was not presumption ; it was only common sense. 
He was president of Harvard University, not 
president of Harvard College, and president and 
unifying factor in the university he would be. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, then on the Fac- 
ulty of the Medical School, in a letter to Motley, 
the historian, described the sensation which this 
attitude of the new president made at the time. 
He wrote, in 1871: 

Our new president has turned the whole university 
over like a flapjack. There never was such a boule- 
versement as that in our Medical Faculty. ... It is so 
curious to see a young man like Eliot, with an organiz- 
ing brain, a firm will, a grave, calm, dignified presence, 
taking the ribbons of our classical coach-and-six, feel- 
ing the horses’ mouths; putting a check on this one’s 
capers, and touching that one with a lash, turning up 
everywhere in every faculty (I belong to three), on every 
public occasion, at every dinner orné, and taking it all 
as naturally as if he had been born president. 

In an earlier letter to Motley, Holmes wrote : 


I cannot help being amused at some of the scenes we 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


have in our Medical Faculty—this cool, grave young 
man proposing, in the calmest way, to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. 

“How is it, I should like to ask,” said one of our 
number the other evening, ‘‘that this Faculty has gone 
on for eighty years managing its own affairs, and doing 
it well—how is it that we have been going on so well in 
the same orderly path for eighty years, and now, within 
three or four months, it is proposed to change all our 
modes of carrying on the school ; it seems very extraor- 
dinary, and I should like to know how it happens ?” 

“*T can answer Dr. ’s question very easily,” said 
the bland, grave young man; ‘‘there is a new presi- 
dent.” The tranquil assurance of this answer had an 
effect such as I hardly ever knew produced by the most 
eloquent sentences I ever heard. 





Another story of the period comes from the 
Law School, one of the professors—also a promi- 
nent public official, it is said—having exclaimed 
as the new president entered his room in the 
Law School: ‘* Well, I declare! the president 
of Harvard College in Dane Hall! This is a 
new sight !” 
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It is commonly supposed that because Presi- 
dent Eliot has championed the elective system at 
Harvard, and has seen it triumph there, and has 
lived to see it accepted by institutions which for 
long condemned the system and him as well for 
championing it, that therefore he was the origi- 
nator of the system.: This is a misconception. 
The elective principle was rooted at Harvard as 
early as 1825. He found, to quote his own 
words on the matter, “‘a tolerably broad elective 
system already under way,” when he became. 
president. The scientific discoveries of the era 
and the expansion of the field of knowledge 
had, as President Eliot has pointed out, simply 
made it impossible for a college to include in its 
required studies all of the old and new subjects. 
Human limitations as to time and energy made 
some choice of studies by the student inevitable. 
Hence, it was a practical problem of administra- 
tive detail, not a new theory, which the young 
president faced and worked out patiently. His 
immediate predecessors as president had not 
believed in the new system, and had lessened 





From the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
(From the class photograph taken in 1853.) 


rather than increased its range. He believed in 
the principle, and he knew a fact when he saw 
it. Recognition of facts may almost be said to be 
his dominant intellectual characteristic. United 








States Commissioner of Education Harris aptly 
describes him as ‘‘one who holds with an iron 
grasp the facts of his time.” 

‘Do you know what qualities you will need 
most out there at Harvard?” President Eliot 
was asked by George S. Hillard, a well-known 
Boston man-of-letters, shortly after his election. 
The president mentioned industry and courage. 
‘‘No,” replied Mr. Hillard; ‘‘what you will 
need is patience—patience—patience.” The as- 
sent of three boards of officials has had to be 
won for the successive steps which now make 
the principle of individual election of studies 
regnant. The Faculty, the Board of Overseers, 
the Corporation, are neither of them groups of 
men to be coerced, but rather convinced by 
arguments or by facts. Nor would President 
Eliot have it otherwise. For, contrary again to 
the popular impression, he is not a dictator, but a 
persuader ; not a despot, but a loyal executor of 
the majority’s will after it has been decreed by, 
debate and a vote in the academic legislature. 
‘¢ A university is the last place in the world for a 
dictator. Learning is always republican,” he 
says. 

What has been accomplished at Harvard to a 
very large extent through his superior vision, 
steady will, and inspiring optimism may best be 
learned in brief compass from the accompanying 


statistics. Faithful, intelligent codperation of | 


his colleagues on the Faculty and: the official 
boards, and generous giving by the alumni, ac- 
count for much of it, to be sure. But his has 
been the largest personal contribution. A recent 
President of the United States was wittily de- 
scribed by the late Senator Ingalls as ‘‘ Splen- 
didly equipped and magnificently disqualified for 
executive functions.”” Equipment, physical and 
mental, and moral qualifications have been finely 
blended in President Eliot. 

No one would think of disputing Professor Dun- 
bar’s statement, made in 1894, when President 
Eliot and the university celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his inauguration as president, 
that no name, after the founder of the university, 
John Harvard, ‘‘is yet engraved so deeply on 
this enduring monument as that of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot.’’ Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, on the 
same occasion, said that the enlargement of Har- 
vard’s ‘‘ resources, the elevation of her standards, 
the extension of her courses of instruction, the 
deepening of her sense of relation to the life of 
the nation and the strengthening of that relation, 
have all been in accord with the general progress 
of the country ; and that they have been so is 
due, more than to any other single agency, to the 
character of the man who, during this period, 
has been at her head.” It is interesting to find 
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Professor Norton and President Roosevelt agree- 
ing on the work which President Eliot has done 
in making the ties between the nation and the 
university more vital. They differ on so many 
matters that agreement on this point is the more 
significant. 

The following statistics show the growth of 
Harvard during President Eliot’s administra- 
tion : 


1868-69, 1901-1902. 

BORG soe Geiueacweoes ecw rancecutets 110 346 
MMR Sn acatvc iis creceescucat cereus nas 132 412 
OIG BOR 5.5 5, Feces cos caceknniccves ss 159 533 
FUMGNRINN OTT 2 celeit/ectiicaiy ccna eo canesn wens 128 5d1 
HBnceial SLUSH. . 6.66 ccccacacescceeses - 141 
Gradtiate SCHON: .....csicssvcccceacencss ~ 312 
BRRVAINIET BOROOK.. 5.56 soos icivecesdeesess 19 37 
MMO ON a cis’ e.ole'siniors ore t's 6 vac nceceisneyierer 1é 528 
Medical SchH0Qhkeccccccvccccccccssvawees 308 506 
Scientific School.....<6<csscccssccsenss 41 549 
Bussey Institution........ Vevnedeussesee 13 32 
DIGMUR BANOO 6 xo cescs cece ssbvcesccerous - 105 
Summer-course students.............. = 982 

MRR oo foss cUnskerec nes ten omenesees 1,048 5,124 
Bnwested THNdSs 5 ..ci0islccs ceieesive ce $8,390,542 $18,119,538 
OBER Gd iviuivcis't St acsiccce sudoeseecas 212,388 697,575 
OO REC RCC ET CCE 63 483 
NNO oa a cap sieciewsilg a Renee ses 23 54 
Volumes in college libraries...... 168,000 387,097 


The fundamental principles in education for 
which President Eliot has stood are easily de- 
termined, if one will read his annual reports as 
president and his collection of addresses on educa- 
tional topics brought together in his volume, 
‘‘ Educational Reforms,” published in 1898. The 
true end of education he conceives to be to secure 
‘¢effective power in action,” action of the diverse 
faculties of man, physical, mental and spiritual. 
“The power of observation, the inductive faculty, 
the sober imagination, the sincere and propor- 
tionate judgment,’’—these were what in his in- 
augural he prophesied that the universities and 
colleges of the country would gain from the 
scientific method ; and it would be hard to find 
a better single phrase describing his own type of 
mind. ‘*Observation” is a word used as often 
as any other in his vocabulary. 

His ideal for the university has been that it 
should teach, serve as a storehouse for knowledge 
by its libraries, museums, etc., and that it should 
provide opportunity for original research; and 
among the many subjects which it should teach 
he has always emphasized ‘virtue, duty, piety, 
and zighteousness.’’ His associates have found 
him the champion of liberty of thought and 
speech and action. The professors have learned 
that the candor with which the president speaks 
his mind may be imitated by them in opposing 
his policies, or in opposing one another’s views, 
and this without impairing in the least their stand- 
ing in the university or the tenure of their place. 
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For the student, whether in the university or 
in the secondary schools, he has pleaded for and 
secured to a large degree, that ‘‘every child 
without special favor” should ‘get at the right 
subject at the right age, and pursue it just as far 
and as fast as he is able.” An individualist by 
temperament and by conviction, he has stoutly 
championed individualism in education, holding 
that ‘‘uniformity is the curse of American 
schools,” that ‘selection of studies for the indi- 
vidual, instruction addressed to the individual, 
irregular promotion, grading by natural capacity, 
and rapidity of attainment” is the educational 
ideal. And to-day a properly equipped student 
entering Harvard, following this theory of edu- 
cation, may finish the course and receive the de- 
gree of A.B. in three years,—another Harvard 
precedent which other institutions sooner or later 
will follow. 

As a citizen and patriot, President Eliot is 
‘¢a democratic aristocrat,” as one of his closest 
friends has described him. He is, with more or 
less truth, said to be ‘‘more interested in man 
than in men.” Like F. W. Robertson, he can 
say, ‘‘ My tastes are with the aristocrat ;’’ but he 
could not add with Robertson, ‘‘ my principles 
are with the mob.”’ President Eliot does not be- 
lieve in the mob; he believes in experts, coming 
out from the people, representing the people, 
guiding the people, standing for the people, and 
being respected by them. In his inaugural he 
denounced as ‘preposterous and criminal,” and 
as constituting a national danger, the notion that 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S HOUSE ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS. 


our lawgivers, diplomats, the commanding offi- 
cers of our navy and army, can be developed in- 
stanter out of the ordinary American citizen. 
He loses no opportunity to ridicule the ‘ Liber- 
ty, Equality, and Fraternity ” dogma born of the 
French Revolution. He prefers « Freedom, 
Unity, and Brotherhood ” as an American watch- 
word. He denies that all men are created equal; 
but he labors indefatigably to give ‘ accessibility 
of appropriate opportunity ” to all men to become 
all that they can becoine. 

But at heart he is a democrat. He believes in 
the American republic, and that it will endure. 
He believes ‘‘that democracy is tough, tougher 
than any other form of government which has 
yet existed, because it is founded on the best 
side of human nature.” Here crops out the per- 
sistent, fundamental optimism of the man which 
has its basis in his faith in humanity as such, no 
opportunity being lost by him to attack what he 
believes to be a pernicious heresy—namely, the 
doctrine of innate human depravity. He believes 
there are ‘‘more real nobles” in our American 
democracy than in the aristocracy of any other 
land ; and his definition of the American aris- 
tocracy is suggestive: ‘the aristocracy which in 
peace stands firmest for the public honor and re- 
nown, and in war rides first into the murderous 
thickets.” His main plea for the enrichment of 
the courses of the secondary schools has been that 
the poor man’s boy may have as good a chance 
as the rich man’s son ere he begins to labor. He 
served notice in his inaugural that Harvard would 
welcome rich and poor alike, and he has been loyal 
to his pledge. President Roosevelt says that he 
has democratized the institution. 

As a public speaker and debater, President 
Eliot is rated very high by those who can ap- 
preciate precision, dignity, rationality. Man and 
mode harmonize. He recalls Pater’s description 
of Cornelius Fronto, the tutor in the family of 


Marius the Epicurean. ‘+The higher claim of 
his style was rightly understood to be in gravity 
and self-command,”’ it is said of Fronto. So of 
Eliot. Amiel’s tribute to Naville also comes to 
mind. There is the same ‘‘art of premeditated 
and self-controlled eloquence,’’ the same ‘+ com- 
plete commana of the resources of his own na- 
ture, and adequate and masterly expression of 
self.” It is power through repose ; and power 
in repose. 

For the masses his method would be unpopular. 
Passion is sternly repressed. The stream of lava 
runs on black, cool on the surface, with only a 
glint now and then telling of the fire beneath. 
There are very few gestures, and those calm and 
restrained. The voice is steady, varies little in 
tone, has few modulations reflecting interior 
moods. There is seldom any formal salutatory 
or peroration. There always is a cumulative ef- 
fect, but it is the effect of a steady marshalling 
of facts and argument; it is an effect due to 
clarity, cogency, sincerity, the absence of all 
claptrap and fustian, all flattery, and all appeal 
to the sentimental. The attitude of the man 
implies profound self-respect, and an equally 
deep sense of obligation to be equal to the oppor- 
tunity of convincing men and women. ‘The tone 
and method are conversational rather than de- 
clamatory. The motive is conviction rather than 
persuasion ; or if persuasion, persuasion going 
hand in hand with conviction. He has studiously 
avoided what he has described as ‘‘the fatal 
habit of prolonged, unpremeditated eloquence.”’ 
One sitting down to listen to him speak is ‘*‘ safe 
against specious rhetoric and imaginative ora- 
tory ’—to quote another of his sayings which 
throws a side light on his ideals of eloquence. 

To a generation of New Englanders led to be- 
lieve that in Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Sumner, and Wen- 
dell Phillips the art of oratory reached perfection 
of method, because of grace of expression, wealth 
of literary and historical allusion, and passion 
unrestrained as with Sumner and Phillips, the 
type of eloquence of which President Eliot is a 
great exemplar must have seemed very strange 
at first. But he has lived long enough to see his 
type triumph, whether temporarily or perma- 
nently need not be said now. Joseph Choate 
dare not deal with judges or juries as did Rufus 
Choate. Rhetoric and imagination and dogma- 
tism are at a discount now at the bar, in the pul- 
pit, on the hustings, in the halls of Congress. 
Time flies. Facts are worth more than theories. 
A spirit of tolerance discounts invective and dis- 
trusts dogmatism. 

Bagehot says of Gibbon’s pompous, marching 
style of writing English that it was a style in 
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which truth could not be told. Seldom has there 
been an English prose style less pompous and 
more veracious than the prose of President Eliot. 
The veracity, the Roman directness of method, 
the sweep and precision of his mental operations, 
areall revealed in his modes of expression, whether 
spoken or written. Kverything extraneous is ex- 
cluded. Figures of speech are infrequent ; and 
when they are used they are homely, not ornate. 
Horace Walpole’s criticism of Samuel Jolmson, 
‘He illustrates till he fatigues, and continues to 
prove atter he has convinced,” does not lie at 
President Eliot's door. First of all, there is a 
statement of facts or conditions as they exist, the 
report of an eye trained to see, an ear trained to 
hear, a judgment trained to compare. This lucid 
statement of facts often is deemed sufficient to 
carry its own argument; but if generalizations 
are forthcoming, they are so framed as to reveal 
the judicial quality of the mind of the man. Per- 
spicuity, cogency, candor, naturalness, are in- 
variable qualities of President Eliot’s prose. 

His two volumes of essays, ‘‘ Educational Re- 
forms” and ‘* American Contributions to Civili- 
zation,”’ are collections of addresses delivered 
from time to time on academic occasions, or are 
articles contributed to the leading American 
monthlies. He has written no formal, elaborate 
study of the problem of education or of democ- 
racy's social problems. No elaborate biography 
of a friend or a colleague has he found time to 
write ; but there aré intimations that a life of his 
gifted son, the landscape architect, who died a 
few years ago, will be forthcoming from him soon. 

Such literary work as has been done by him is 
prophetic of better work to follow, in days of more 
leisure. He is a master of precise, dignified, sen- 
tentious English,—English like Huxley’s in the 
qualities of scientific exposition, lucidity, emphasis 
on the end in view, and relative disregard of the 
method employed ; but unlike Huxley's in its 
aversion to brilliant phrases, and in its lack of 
vivacity. 

lt has been said that the prose of President 
Kliot is preéminently sententious ; that in the 
writing of epitaphs, or ascriptions of praise for 
the living such as accompany his conferring of 
degrees at Harvard each Commencement, or in 
the phrasing of inscriptions on public buildings, 
such as those he wrote for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893, he is at his best It is 
true that he is sententious often. <A. collection 
of very admirable sayings, equal to some of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s best, might be culled from his 
speeches. He seldom if ever allows feeling to spur 
him to soar. Rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake is alien 
to him. It probably seems to most of tnose who 
have heard him or read him that he writes or 
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speaks mainly, if not solely, for practicable, serv- 
iceable ends. But one errs who limits him to 
mastery of the sentence alone, or who denies him 
sweep of expression sufficient to create perfect 
larger units of thought. 

It is no chance happening, but rather a very 
natural and also a significant phenomenon, that 
Huxley, Tyndall, Henry Drummond, John Fiske, 
and Charies W. Eliot, all popular expositors of 
scientific methods and conclusions in the realms 
of science, philosophy, religion, and education, 
should have perfected such an understandable, 
pellucid English style. 

In his relations to the student community, 
President Eliot has been quite unlike the typical 
college president of the era preceding his own. 
Mark Hopkins’ methods and his metheds are 
antithetical. Comparatively few men during his 
presidency have left Harvard who could say that 
he had sensibly directly affected their code of 
belief or standards of living. He has seemed to 
stand aloof. At the start he abandoned the 
in loco parentis conception of government for the 
university, and for himself as head of it. Per- 
sonal knowledge of the men, personal interest in 
individuals while undergraduates, such knowl- 
edge as Hopkins of old had, or such acquaintance 
with or influence over students as 'ucker, of 
Dartmouth, now has, he has never coveted, or if 
coveted, he has never found time or energy to win, 
But it is not safe to impute this attitude to lack 
of solicitude for the men, or to failure to realize 
how potent his personal touch might be. In the 
first place, it is a physical impossibility for a uni- 
versity president to do at all what the president 
of a small college may do with more or less suc- 
cess. That President Eliot has often revealed 
deep, self-sacrificing sympathy for members of 
the university circle—teachers and students—who 
have been in sorrow, despair, or want is no secret 
in Cambridge ; and his zeal in caring for Harvard 
graduates who seek and deserve places of influ- 
ence is well known. But he came to Harvard to 
be a statesman, not a father-confessor ; or, as an- 
other has put it, he has been the ‘* Foreign Secre- 
tary rather than the Secretary of the Interior.” 

His direct spiritual and ethical influence on 
the students consequently has been less than it 
might have been had the task of constructive in- 
stitutional reform been less. But indirectly his 
influence has been marked. First, by preserving 
the Jife of the university so that it should make 
for liberty of thought, speech, and conduct, for 
individual choice of studies and friends. Second, 
by his close touch with professors who have 
passed on to the student body the tone and opin- 
ions revealed by him in the debate of the faculty 
meeting or in the conversation of the closet con- 
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ference. Third, by his influence in reconstruct- 
ing the religious ministrations provided by the 
university for the students, changes making for 
reality, reverence, and catholicity of spirit. 
Fourth, by his personal example as a man of 
honor, sobriety, and piety, whose very carriage 
implies self-respect and elevation of mind, and 
whose constant attendance on religious exercises 
reveals the high estimate he puts on daily com- 
munion with the Infinite. 

For, contrary to the impressions of not a few 
people, some of whom may still go so far as to 
call him an infidel, President Eliot is a profound- 
ly religious man. He was born and reared a 
Unitarian, and still is one by preference. By 
conviction he is an Independent, preferring nat- 
urally ‘a polity of church government which 
gives a maximum of independence of belief and 
action to the individual. As a man—but not as 
an official of Harvard—he will vigorously cham- 
pion his own views on doctrine and polity if need 
be. But as an official lie stands for absolute free- 
dom of thought, and for variety of worship in 
the college chapel or in Brooks House. 

He recognized in his inaugural that the method 
of faith was different from the method of natural 
science ; and while his scientific mode of thought 
has kept him from credulity, his faith has kept 
him from irreverence or that atrophy of the spir- 
itual powers not unknown to some scientists. He 
conceives of God as a God of Love, and that the 
exaltation of the idea of God is the noblest ser- 
vice one can render humanity ; of evil as an un- 
fathomable mystery, to be sure, but less influen- 
tial and permanent than the Good as a factor in 
human existence. Prayer he describes as ‘the 
transcendent effort of human intelligence ;” and 
to him Phillips Brooks was greatest as a pray-er, 
not as a preacher. Poetry, of which he is very 
fond, ‘‘ has its culmination in a hymn of praise.” 
The Gospels contain for him a satisfactory rule 
of a happy life and disclose the principles of all 
modern democracy; and preaching the Gospel is, 
to him, the highest calling known to men. Rev- 
elation he holds to be constant and progressive, 
‘¢ fluent like creation,” and for the +‘ deposit the- 
ory of truth”’ he has no respect. 

The Church he deems a permanent organ of 
society's best life, ‘¢ worshipping together being 
a permanent instinct of men.” For the life that 
now is asceticism, as a rule of conduct, has no 
support from him,—temperance, not total absti- 
nence, being his rule and practice. The greatest 
joy in life, after the domestic affections, he deems 
to be ‘‘the doing of something and doing it well.” 
As for the life to come in another world his out- 
look is cheerful, one ‘‘ framed in full harmony 
with the beauty of the visible universe, and with 
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the sweetness of domestic affections and joys.” 
This repeated exaltation of the domestic joys by 
him is but the reflection of a life singularly beau- 
tiful as son, husband, parent, and grandparent. 
Toleration in matters of religion, President Eliot 
believes, ‘‘is the best fruit of all the struggles, 
labors, and sorrows of the civilized nations dur- 
ing the last four centuries.” 

Such, in his own words, or in paraphrases of 
the same—are some of the views on fundamental 
religious themes of the man, of whom President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth, has said, ‘‘ President Eliot 
is the most religious man among us.” 

On the ethical side his preéminence is quite as 
great. He isa humanized Puritan, but none the 
less a Puritan at bottom. Men who know him 
best put his moral passion as his chief quality. 
‘Truth and right are above utility in all realms 
of thought and action,” said he in his inaugural. 
‘* With nations as with individuals, none but 
moral supremacy is immutable and forever benefi- 
cent,” said he at the inauguration of President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, in 1876. The last 
and most essential element of all worthy educa- 
tion he defines as ‘‘ the steady inculcation of those 
supreme ideals through which the human race is 
uplifted and ennobled—the ideals of beauty, honor, 
duty, and love.’’ Addressing the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City, in 1890, he de- 
scribed the service which a university may render 
to the higher commercial and industrial activity 
of the State; and he utilized the opportunity to 
plead for adequate support of universities by 
merchants. But he closed by rising above the 
utilitarian plane to a higher one, and he went on 
to show that while popular comfort, ease, and 
wealth are doubtless promoted by universities, 
‘+ their true and sufficient ends are knowledge and 
righteousness. ” 

It has been this ever-present idealism, along 
with keenness for facts, sagacity, prudence, ‘lik- 
ing for administrative details,” to quote his own 
words about himself, which has given him his 
present weight of authority. His profound Puri- 
tan sense of duty, his passion for truth, his fair- 
ness in weighing conflicting personal and institu- 
tional claims, his success as a peacemaker, his 
terrible but sublime candor, his unflinching cour- 
age in facing issues and men, his abounding 
rational optimism, and his humane instincts have 
won for him the profound respect of those who 
have know him longest and seen him most. 

‘‘Nobody’s name lives in this world—to be 
blessed —that has not associated his life-work 
with some kind of human emancipation, physical, 
mental, or moral,” said President Eliot, in a de- 
bate a few years ago. ‘In a democracy it is 
important to discriminate influence from author- 
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ity. Rulers or magistrates may or may not be 
persons of influence; but many persons of in- 
fluence never become rulers, magistrates, or rep- 
resentatives in parliaments or legislatures,” he 
wrote in his striking essay on “Five American 
Contributions to Civilization.’ President Eliot’s 
name will live as an American emancipator of 
the individual man from the tyranny of uniform- 
ity in education, and from the rule of sectarian- 
ism in religion and in the teaching of theology. 
His authority has been limited to Harvard, and 
has not been absolute there. But his cnfluence has 
been national, affecting not only the educational, 
but the social and political fabric, aiding in bring- 
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ing in civil service and tariff reform, rationalizing 
temperance agitation and education ; and now, 
through his recent election as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the public on the tripartite body 
which is to arbitrate on disputes between capital 
and labor, he is about to be powerful in bringing 
in an era of industrial peace. Any list of the six 
men in this country to-day most influential in 
shaping its opinion on fundamental questions 
from which the name of Charles William Eliot 
was omitted would be imperfect. 
‘Though he’s not judged, yet 


He’s the same as judged ; 
So do the facts abound and superabound.”’ 
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MAP OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS, SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSITY “ PLANT,’ LARGELY DEVELOPED 
DURING PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADMINISTRATION. 
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PRESIDENT CIPRIANO CASTRO, OF VENEZUELA, AND HIS CABINET IN SESSION (PRESIDENT CASTRO IN THE CENTER). 


SOUTH AMERICAN WAR ISSUES. 


BY EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


(Mr. Emerson, who is well known as a scholarly and versatile writer and a brilliant war corres 
an insatiable appetite for adventure, who crossed Porto Rico in disguise at the outset of the Spanish W 


pondent, with 
ar and served 


afterward as a member of the Rough Riders’ Regiment in Cuba, has within a few weeks returned from a pictur- 
esque and daring experience in Colombia and Venezuela, where his pen and camera were incessantly busy, and 
where, after studying the situation from the governmental side, he served for a time with the insurgents, holding 
the commission of a colonel of volunteers under General Uribe-Uribe, chief of the Colombian revolutionists.— 


THE EDITOR.] 
W424 R and revolution have become so common 
in South America that the rest of the 
world takes but a languid interest in the subject. 
The policy of non-interference demanded by the 
Monroe Doctrine from all outsiders, including 
ourselves, has done its part in dampening the in- 
terest of the world-powers in those weird con- 
tinuous complications under the Southern Cross 
which otherwise might prove as absorbing as 
similar international problems in the Balkans, in 
Crete, Egypt, or China. This enforced attitude 
of apathy on the part of European diplomatic 
chancelleries, however, does not deprive the ap- 
parent antics of our Latin-American brethren of 
all inherent interest. From the fiction-writer’s 
point of view, South America is indeed the un- 
explored El Dorado of romantic passion and tur- 
moil liberally splotched with local color of the 
most vivid hues. 

Those northern adventurers who have thorough- 
ly absorbed the miasmas of tropical fevers, mili- 
tary intrigues, and the reek of fresh blood there- 
by become almost disqualified to analyze the inner 
motives of South America’s political disturbances 
in such an objective manner as to satisfy the cool 
inquiring spirit of the North. 


‘¢What are they fighting about?” or ‘‘Do 
those fellows really know what they want ?”’ are 
characteristic samples of the blunt Yankee ques- 
tions which the man of intimate South Ameri- 
can associations finds hard to answer. The most 
obvious reply to such questions, of course, is, 
‘« Because they hate each other,’ or ‘‘ They 
want to win,” but simple words like these are 
apt to be taken amiss,—as a South American 
answer to a North American question. At all 
events, they fail to give satisfaction. 

My own experiences while knocking about as 
a soldier of fortune in Central America and south 
of the Isthmus would have helped me little in 
delving into the inner meaning of events but for 
a certain amount of scholarly training, which led 
me to interpret some of the most exciting mani- 
festations of the moment in the calm light of his- 
torical analogy. 

When Chile and Argentina hasten the build- 
ing of their foreign warships and mobilize armies 
on the frontier, a student of modern history can- 
not but recall how but a generation ago Chile 
gave similar ground for apprehension to Bolivia 
and Peru. Then she wanted the revenues of 
certain nitrate fields and the command of the sea 























along the Pacific coast. She got both. Now 
she wants certain other revenues and the com- 
mand of the sea on the southern Atlantic coast. 
The Latin-Americans show that they too can 
draw historical analogies when they call Chile 
the «* Prussia of the West’ or denounce her un- 
comfortably strenuous people as ‘‘ Los Yanquis 
del America del Sur.” 

More difficult to explain are those other pend- 
ing complications farther north which have 
brought foreign warships hurrying to the coasts 
of Venezuela and Colombia and have put the 
Isthmus of Panama under the police control of 
American bluejackets and marines. There we are 
confronted with the anomaly of an apparent state 
of war between two sovereign states which the 
rulers of both countries unite ‘in declaring no 
international war. First, large bodies of gov- 
ernment troops, marching under their national 
flags and commanded by their regular officers, 
cross the frontiers and meet in pitched battle. 
The lists of casualties are appalling, and long 
strings of prisoners are marched into the interior. 
Captured flags and cannon are proudly exhibited 
at the capital. Then, instead of the long-ex- 
pected declaration of war, come curiously worded 
diplomatic notes reaffirming that there is no war. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the in- 
vaders of Venezuelan soil were led by a notorious 
Venezuelan rebel, and that, vice versa, the in- 
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“DTA CASA AMARILLA.” 


(The Venezuelan government house.) 


vaders of Colombian territory are led by Uribe- 
Uribe, the arch-rebel of Colombia. 

What cannot be denied are the actual rav- 
ages of war, with their inevitable consequences 
in the way of financial burdens and the ruin of 
trade. ‘The sum total is bankruptcy on one side 
and national repudiation on the other. Colombia's 
only remaining currency, except at the Isthmus, 
is paper money. <A Colombian dollar bill is 
worth three cents of our money. President Castro 
cannot pay the Venezuelan Government’s obliga- 
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tions to Herr Krupp and others in the Fatherland. 
Now a German fleet is knocking for payment at 
the Venezuelan customs ports. How can Castro 
be expected to pay up to foreigners when he can- 
not pay his personal obligations to his own sub- 
jects ? How can he be expected to withstand the 
foreigner when his own former financial sup- 
porters, backed by some of his best former officers 
and followers in the field, are moving on his 
capital to accomplish his downfall? ‘lo Cipriano 
Castro, simple mountaineer from the Andes that 
he is, it all seems as inevitable as fate. 

‘¢] do not want war. Venezuela does not want 
war,’ lie said to me, passionately, one day, when 
I paid my respects to him at Miraflores Palace. 
‘¢T have no ambition to be a conquistador. We 
have more territory already 
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welcome shipments of arms, of money, and of 
rations, and I read the triumphant bulletins of 
war with which he strove to hearten his troops. 
I saw a whole army division of Colombian in- 
surgents wearing Venezuelan uniforms and 
guarding Venezuelan territory. I met gentle- 
manly exiles from* Colombian universities and 
army schools serving under Venezuelan com- 
missions. So, too, I met Venezuelan gentlemen 
from the other side cheerfully fighting the battles 
of Colombia. 

It was red war, undisguised and unashamed. 
Yet it was made clear to me that Castro had 
meant the truth. It was not an international 
war, it was not a war of one country against 
another, but the fierce fighting of partisans foment- 








than we can properly exploit 
or govern. Colombia can- 
not want war. Colombia is 
ruined. ‘Tiomake war, tliere 
is need of money—money, 
and again money. We 
haven't the money. There- 
fore, there will be no decla- 
ration of war. 

“Since you have come so 
far to see war, however, you 
might as well go to the fron- 
tier. My friends are fight- 
ing there. I will give you 
letters to them, and you will 
be well received. I stand 
by my friends, and they 
stand by ine. You will see 
how we fight in the Andes.” 

I did. I also saw Castro’s 
brothers in the field, bare- 
foot and ragged, but glad of 
heart to be in it. I saw 
Castro’s mule trains bearing 
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GEN. 


There was but 


ed by the hatred of generations. 
little talk of Venezuela or of Colombia, but 
much denunciation of Liberals and of Conserva- 


tives, of the Yellows and the Blues. There was 
a frontier, to be sure, and they fought back and 
forth along the line ; but that was only because 
it happened to be a strategical frontier. In the 
desert wastes of the llanos and of the Goajira 
peninsula, the armies paid no attention to the 
frontier. They established their camps on either 
side of the line, wherever they could hold their 
ground, 

It was borne in upon me, in brief, that the 
apparently senseless hostilities that were ruining 
two countries were but a resumption of the old 
strife between liberalism and the heritages of 
Spain’s clerical régime over her colonies. Every 
Latin-American knows what this means. It is 
a fight that has been fought out in Mexico, 
throughout Central America, and in most of the 
republics of the South. In Venezuela, it was 
carried to an issue when Guzman Blanco secu- 
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larized the Church. In Colombia, it has burst 
forth time and time again, and now the whole 
country is once more in its throes. 

New circumstances have arisen to fan the old 
fight to fiercer flame. One is that the govern- 
ments and peoples of all the neighboring repub- 
lics by which Colombia is hemmed in on the 
north and south are liberal in sentiment. ‘These 
people, for the most part, are ready to help their 
fellow-liberals up in arms on the other side of 
the frontier. Colombian insurgents, when beaten 
in the field, can always find a safe refuge in 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Ecuador, or Venezuela, and can prepare new 
expeditions across the line. 

Another moving impetus toward war is the low 
price of coffee, produced by the overproduction 
of Brazil. For the coffee planters of Colombia 
and Venezuela, the shipping cost of coffee almost 
corresponds to its present selling price. As a 
result, the coffee plantations lie idle, and the 
starving peons readily take to soldiering. The 
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presence of large bodies of soldiers, rapacious 
and destructive, as all soldiers are, in its turn, 
increases the difficulties of coffee- production. As 
an American planter put it to me: ‘¢*A man 
can't ship coffee to New York when his peons 
are drafted into the army and all his mules and 
horses are commandeered.” 

A third moving issue is the long-promised sale 
of the isthmian canal. The Isthmus of Panama 
is the last paying asset of Colombia. Whoever 
holds the Isthmus, with its two ports of entry, 
with its valuable canal and railroad properties, 
not to mention gambling concessions, thereby 
comes into possession of the country’s cash. 
What wonder, then, that the fighting at the Isth- 
mus grows ever livelier as the prospects of an 
influx of North American gold grows brighter 
and brighter ? 

A brief historical retrospect over recent events 
in South America makes the issues fairly clear. 
At the time when Spain was 
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President San Clemente, on his own motion, ex- 
tended the French concession. For this, he is 
said to have received one million dollars, cash. 
Then the revolution broke out, and Uribe- Uribe 
took the field, in Santandér, the richest coffee- 
growing state of Colombia. He fell upon the 
town of Cacuta and took it, only to be driven 
out again after a disastrous rout at Palo Negro. 
To make things worse for the rebels, the Bishop of 
Santandér ordered the excommunication of those 
who would not renounce liberalism or all connec- 
tion with Liberals. It was a crushing blow, 
aimed at the wives and daughters of the fighting 
insurgents. 

While affairs were thus disturbed in Santandeér, 
Cipriano Castro, a Venezuelan exile living in 
Cicuta, profited by the occasion to lead a small 
band of Colombian Liberals into Venezueia. 
They dashed across the border by night, and fell 
into Castro’s native town, Capachio Viejo. Cas- 








losing Cuba, the last Congress 
of Colombia sat in Bogota. 
The Liberal party had but one 
spokesman in the Congress— 
to wit, Rafael Uribe-Uribe. 
The government majority 
championed the cause of 
Spain. Many of the more 
ardent Liberals were fighting 
in the field for «* Cuba Libre.” 
Uribe- Uribe was the only 
man in the Congress who 
spoke for America as against 
Spain. He was hissed down. 
Next, the Panama Canal 
question came up. The 
French concession was to be 
extended for ten years. 
Again Uribe- Uribe spoke for 
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America as against France. 





he project was voted down.  wyrrrary BARRACKS AT CARACAS, WHERE ALL THE TROOPS FOR FRONTIER SER- 
VICE ARE RECRUITED. 


The Congress was dissolved. 

























tro’s father and five brothers, with other towns- 
folk, joined his standard and helped him win 
his first battle over a small detachment of Vene- 
zuelan government troops. Now the number of 
his adherents grew, especially as he won battle 
after battle or bought over his rival leaders. 
After a crushing defeat at Valencia, President 
Andrade fled the country, and Castro entered 
Cardcas in triumph. His early Colombian ad- 
herents got Venezuelan government jobs. 

All went well for a while, especially after the 
prompt suppression of a counter-revolution, until 
Castro’s sympathies with the Colombian Liberals 
in the field began to tell on his foreign policy. 
Uribe-Uribe had been badly beaten in Colom- 
bia. He was made welcome by Castro in 
Venezuela, and was intrusted with the command 
of a division on the Colombian frontier. The 
command was recruited from Colombians across 
the border. At the same time, Castro arbitrarily 
stopped all navigation on the Zulia and Cata- 
cumbo rivers, running from Colombian Cordil- 
lera to the Lake of Maracaibo, in Venezuela. 
This was a death-blow to the coffee industry of 
the Colombian state of Santandér, which has no 
other outlet to the sea. Ctcuta was ruined. A 
German house failed for half a million dollars, 
an American hacienda lost $200,000, and other 
foreign merchants suffered in proportion. All 
commerce in Caicuta and Maracaibo coffee almost 
came to a standstill. Then it was that the gov- 
ernment forces in Santander, to bring relief to the 
stricken district, tried to open the closed rivers 
by a sudden armed invasion into that region. For 
the sake of appearances, they were led by Ranjel 
Garbiras, a Venezuelan revolutionist. They made 
for the prosperous town of San Cristdébal, but 
Uribe- Uribe had managed to gather his corps of 
insurgents, and beat off the attack in a three days’ 
battle. Some two thousand men fell on both 
sides. Uribe-Uribe promptly prepared a counter- 
invasion. He was aided in this by Castro, who 
practically put all Venezuelan forces in the Cor- 
dillera at his disposal. 

President Castro, who was furious at so overt 
an act of war on the part of his old enemies, 
the Colombian Clericals, furthermore sent another 
expedition across the Goajira desert to aid his 
Colombian insurgent friends in that peninsula to 
take the Colombian port of Rio Hacha. Vene- 
zuelan gunboats appeared before Rio Hacha to 
de their part in the capture. Unfortunately for 
the Liberal cause, the Venezuelan army in the 
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ONE OF THE CORDILLERA PASSES. 


(Part of General Uribe-Uribe’s army may be discerned 
marching down.) 


Goajira was taken unawares while on the march, 
and was all but annihilated. The gunboats chose 
to retire without firing a shot. Castro never 
recovered from this reverse. The expenses of 
his various armed expeditions ate up all his ready 
finances. When he could no longer maintain 
Uribe-Uribe’s troops, Uribe cut loose and _ re- 
crossed the border, to join forces with other 
insurgent leaders in the interior of Colombia. 
Uribe’s cousin proceeded to Panama, and the 
civil war there broke out with fresh vigor. By 
their recent brilliant stroke in the harbor of 
Panama, the Colombian Liberals have won the 
command of the sea on the Pacific side. 

To assist them in doing the same on the At- 
lantic side, Castro has now supplied them with a 
torpedo-boat and a small gunboat. ‘Threatened 
by Germany’s financial demands on one side, and 
by internal revolution on the other, Cipriano 
Castro still puts the advancement of the Liberal 
cause in a neighboring state ahead of everything. 
It remains to be seen whether the triumph of the 
Liberals in Colombia shall mean Castro’s ruin in 
Venezuela. 














































MONUMENT ERECTED ON THE ORIGINAL SITE OF MOBILE. 


HE city of Mobile celebrated on January 22 
and 23 the bicentenary of its foundation. 
The ceremonies were simple, consisting mainly 
in erecting on the original site of the town, at 
Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff, on Mobile River, a 
granite block and in placing a bronze memorial 
tablet in the present Mobile on the court-house, 
which is on the site of the esplanade of the 
second French fort. 

Interesting as the celebration was locally, the 
occasion had a wider significance, as pointed out 
by Mr. Peter J. Hamilton, the chief speaker. 
The European wars of Louis XIV. prevented 
France from developing, until after the Peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, the vast interior which La Salle 
had named Louisiana. Then the Canadian sailor, 
Pierre Le Moyne, known to us as Sieur d’Iber- 
ville, was sent out to colonize the great valley. 
He rediscovered the Mississippi mouth in 1699, 
but found the banks unsuitable for colonization, 
and temporarily left his colonists at Biloxi, on 
the Gulf of Mexico. After some preparation, he 
transferred them permanently to Fort Louis, 
which he built on Mobile River, in January, 1702, 
making it the first capital of Louisiana. 

The question thus arose, — Was the Mississippi 
Valley to develop as a colony dependent on 
France, ultimately, perhaps, becoming an indepen- 
dent country, connected by language with Canada, 
and by climate and commercial ties with the 
Latin colonies about the Gulf of Mexico ; or was 
it to be a kind of hinterland to the British on the 
Atlantic? There was no necessity for one result 
rather than the other, but the natural solution 
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would have been in favor of the French. They 
were better explorers, better diplomats in deal- 
ing with the natives, and were laboring in one 
great communicating river-basin, while the Brit- 
ish were cut off by the mountains. From Mobile 
on its first or later site, the whole Mississippi 
Valley was explored by the French. The Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouvi, the Ohio, the Red, and the 
Arkansas rivers, those of the Alabama-Tombig- 
bee basin, and the central Gulf coasts became 
known and mapped, and in 1718 was built New 
Orleans, soon to become itself the capital, in- 
stead of the mother settlement at Mobile. For 
a long time, the result was doubtful ; but several 
things combined to retard the French. In the 
first place, the colony had almost to shift for it- 
self. In the very year of the foundation of Mo- 
bile, Louis XIV. became involved in the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and was able to do little for 
hiscolony. Evenafterthe Peace of Utrecht, France 
was too exhausted to do more than let the specu- 
lator John Law exploit Louisiana. The English 
were then, as now, the better merchants, and by 
those wonderful men, the traders, whose names 
have disappeared, although their work succeeded, 
even despite the difficulties of the mountain 
passes, largely neutralized French influence in 
the valley. But the principal cause was the fact, 
then beginning and now noticeable in world poli- 
tics, that the French population was almost sta- 
tionary, while the British were prolific, and thus 
could better colonize. When the struggle came 
in the Seven Years War, the British in America 
numbered one and a half million ; the French in 
Canada and Louisiana together, hardly ninety 
thousand ! 

The Treaty of Paris of 1763 broke old Loui- 
siana in two, and it is a long story how its parts 
were gradually acquired by the growing Ameri- 
can republic. The Latin influence has ever re- 
mained, and places, institutions, and sometimes 
even population, not only in the curtailed Loui- 
siana of our day, but all over the Mississippi Val- 
ley, still recall the French settlement ; while 
events passing before our eyes show the growing 
importance of that valley and our increasing con- 
nection with the Latin islands and countries 
about the Gulf of Mexico. The beginning of 
that settlement and tendency was at old Mobile, 
in 1702, and it is therefore Mr. Hamilton’s claim 
that Fort Louis de la Mobile bears to the civili- 
zation of the Mississippi Valley ‘much the same 
relation that Jamestown and Plymouth Rock do 
to the Atlantic colonies. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BAY COUNTIES POWER HOUSE, ON THE NORTH YUBA RIVER, FOOTHILLS OF THE SIERRAS, 
CALIFORNTA. 


THE LONGEST POWER-TRANSMISSION 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


BY THOMAS COMMERFORD 


HAT compensatory plan of Providence which 
gave England her coal beds in lieu of sun- 
shine has endowed California with one of the 
brightest climates in the world but left her with- 
out resources of fuel. Whether it is better for 
a country to live on its geology or its geography 
has remained hitherto a moot question, but 
usually coal-mining regions have little to recom- 
mend them as places of residence after the de- 
posits are exhausted. Newcastle and Pittsburg 
have no vogue as pleasure resorts ; but long after 
their pits and volcanoes of pent-up energy, hushed 
and empty, lie in black silence, picturesque 
Switzerlands and Californias will be drawing 
cheerfully upon the renewed bounty of the daily 
blue sky and fleeey cloud. The chief future use 
of China appears to consist in its supply of black 
coal; but when that, in turn, is worked out, the 
melting glaciers of the Jungfrau, the bubbling 
streams of the snow-clad Sierras, and the rushing 
tide of the Niagara Gorge will still be here, to 
give up to us, not alone their beauty, but their 
strength. It is doubtless satisfactory to know 
that if you want warmth and light you can dig it 
up; but when the digging of the black coal 
dwindles, hand-to-mouth diurnal dependence upon 
sunshine and showers for the ‘‘ white coal” that 
must largely take its place will be a mark of the 
highest economy and best efficiency on the part 
of our engineers. 
Anthracite, bitumen, wood, gas, and oil we 
are now burning up at a fine old rate, and once 
ina while we throw a little good food into our 
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furnaces, also, to keep them going ; but even to- 
day, in spite of the cheapness that such a reck- 
less exploitation of combustibles involves, great 
water- power developments and_ transmissions 
have become established. Their success is al- 
ready profoundly influencing many notable en- 
terprises and some great regions, where all the 
conditions have been favorable but that of fuel- 
supply. The plant in California to which this 
article is devoted is being studied and imitated 
at points widely remote from each other in the 
two hemispheres, and results promise that are 
somewhat novel. ‘Typical of such work is that 
in Mysore, India, or even more so that proposed 
at ancient Phil, where the impounded waters of 
the Nile will submerge ancient temples of an out- 
worn faith and make them sources of an illumi- 
nation and culture quite other than were in the 
contemplation of the moldered priesthood. India 
as a center of factories ; Egypt a leading cotton- 
goods manufacturer; Switzerland, industrial 
heart of Europe ; California and Chippewa send- 
ing out electric power for every wheel within 
five hundred miles,—these and other noteworthy 
changes impend as the age of long-distance 
power-transmission begins with the new century. 

Somehow or other, California has ever been 
graced with the spacious air of brave adventure to 
the Kasterner and the European ; and thus this lat- 
est event in her history, the putting into operation 
of the longest power-transmission in the world, 
prosaic as it is in details, keeps gallant company 
with her romantic mission days, the brisker stir- 
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ring and whip-cracking of stock rangers, the fierce 
excitement of her gold discoveries, the splendid 
broadening of her wheat-fields and orchards, the 
boldness of her irrigation ditches, and the prince- 
ly magnitude of her unparalleled educational 
gifts. It must be something in the race, for 
where the Spaniard and the Mexican found the 
dreamy climate all too wooing to the ‘‘sweet do- 
ing of nothing” through the long afternoon of 
colonial existence, the strenuous Anglo-Saxon 
has pushed to every extreme of pioneership and 
achievement. A deadening Orient civilization be- 
sets the California shore with the damp Pacific 
breezes that fret the cypresses of Monterey ; but 
the waiting Sierras catch their moisture, and in 
an instant transmute it into that irresistible elec- 
trie current which is the expressive essence of 
Occidental science and progress. 

Kor some years past, California has suffered in 
various respects from the dearness and absence 
of fuel; and the invitation to utilize some of 
the water power of her mountain ranges has 
always been urgent. T'hesuccessful efforts at 
irrigation may be said to have led the way, 
and the State witnessed some of the earliest 
, attempts of electrical engineers to transmit 
energy over long distances on a commercial 
basis, so that it is nothing new for them to 
have their attention concentrated on that spot. 
But until quite recently, the limitations were 
rather severe. Obvious!y, except for mining, 
there would be little use of the current in the 
mountainous regions where it is generated ; 
while, on the other hand, the cost and ‘‘loss”’ 
in the operation of the long lines that would 
put this energy beyond the 











would not be going outside the safe limit of devel- 
opment to transmit at least 50 miles at a potential 
of 20,000 volts.”’ Within five years, out in Cali- 
fornia, they have increased the distance four times 
and raised the pressure threefold,—a record that 
would be fairly respectable in any branch of indus. 
try, and establishes an excellent start for the second 
century, whose predecessor began with Volta and 
with his little battery. Now, a circle around Ni- 
agara of 50 miles radius would not mean much. to 
Rochester or Toronto ; but radii of 220 miles in 
every direction from the Colgate power plant on 
the North Yuba River would include a region 
bigger than England. As it is, the lines of thie 
allied Bay Counties and Standard systems shown 
on the map herewith are already furnishing cur- 
rent for light, heat, power, chemical and metal- 
lurgical work, etc., in no fewer than sixteen 
counties of the State, within whose borders lie 
one-half the population and three-fifths of the 
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pale of the foothills and 
within reach of the larger 
towns and coast cities were 
believed to be prohibitive. 
It is true that the great Ni- 
agara plant went into opera- 
tion in the last decade, and, 
with all the lakes to draw 
upon as a reservoir, has been 
a pronounced success ; but 
its present utility is within 
a striking distance of fifty 
miles. As late as Septem- 
ber, 1896, Dr. Louis Dun- 
an, a foremost authority, 
in his inaugural address as 
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assessed valuation. 
And this is not a tem- 
porary experiment 
like the 110-mile 
Frankfort-Lauffen of 
1890, but a strictly 
commercial enter- 
prise, attending to 
business all around 
the clock, every day 
in the year. Niagara 
also could, of course, 
send out its energy 
just as far, but indus- 
tries and population 
at its very brink con- 
stantly intercept the 
supply, and apparent- 
ly are basing upon it 
the nucleus of a vast 
productive city. This 
is, indeed, one of the 
most interesting pow- 
er problems of the 
times. So far, none 
of the world’s great- 
est cities has been 
built upon the coal 
measures or at the 
waterfalls ; and it re- 
mains to be seen 
whether in the long 
run the people will 
go to Niagara or 
whether Niagara 
must come to the peo- 
ple. In California, 
the problem is notably different, for the Sierras 
will always remain lonely, and San Francisco will 
always sit by the Golden Gate and multiply her 
children there. 

The enterprise of the allied Bay Counties Power 
and Standard Electric companies has, in fact, 
more than one source of energy to draw upon ; 
but it is rather with the plant at Colgate than that 
at Electra that we now deal, the Colgate devel- 
opment being so much more striking and signifi- 
cant, on account of the far, tentacular reach of 
its circuits. 

If space permitted, it would be very interest- 
ing to note the manner in which the Standard 
Company, under Prince Poniatowski, consolidat- 
ing earlier work, has pushed its plans, organized 
its forces, and developed the great enterprise. 
Kven the fine new power plant at Electra is no 
fewer than 154 miles from San Francisco, and 
the work attendant on its construction and gen- 
eral connections into the system has been in 














THE 1,275-FOOT TRAMWAY FOR 
LUMBER. 
(Used temporarily in the con- 
struction work at Colgate.) 


from a forest ten miles away. 


progress for four years. This last month, Dr. 
F, A. C. Perrine, in a lecture before the New 
York Electrical Society upon his return from a 
professional investigation of the power-transmis- 
sion conditions in California, characterized the 
Standard work as most notable for originality of 
conception, and for the rigidly careful manner in 
which every feature was being executed so as to 
secure permanence and continuity. It will be 
gathered from these remarks that very soon the 
Standard Company will have the two strings to 
its bow—Electra and Colgate. 

The latter plant is seated on the North Yuba 
River, on its north bank, at the crossing of the old 
Missouri Bar trail that Californian pioneers wot 
of so well. The panoramic view at the head of 
this article gives a good idea of the topography. 
The water is first impounded up the river, and is 
then brought by a timber flume over seven miles 
long to the slant of the hill above the power 
house. The flume is picturesque, and while pos- 
sibly unpleasing to a Ruskinian eye, fits the 
landscape fairly well. Some little idea of the 
work and trouble involved in its construction can 
be formed from the engraving of the tramway 
and bridge built as the only means by which the 
necessary lumber could be delivered on the spot 
This little tram- 
way was 1,275 feet in length, and over it was 
lugged 8,000,000 feet of lumber for the ditch 
on stilts,—red spruce, cedar, and pine, just the 
very heart of the trees. his flume is, of course, 
a vital part of the plant, and is watched and 
patrolled like any railroad track. 

This wooden ditch, with more than five hun- 
dred miles of watershed behind it as a generous 
breast at which to draw, can carry over twenty- 
three thousand cubic feet of water per minute. It 
empties into the reservoir shown at the top of 
the steep hill above the Colgate power house, 
and there the water does its act of lofty tumbling 














A CAMP AND PATROL STATION ALONG THE FLUME OF THE 
COLGATE WATER POWER. 
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their crests it would even 





then barely illustrate the ex- 
treme boldness of the Cali- 
fornia practice in giving a 
relatively small column of 
water all the velocity pres- 
sure possible, so as to secure 
as much power thereby as is 
obtained elsewhere from a 
flow of much greater volume 
but lower ‘‘head.” The 
manner in which the water 
is ‘‘blowing off” at the 
power house, clear across thie 
river, gives a curiously 
graphic idea of the energy 
to be contended with when 
the dynamos are not being 
worked to their full capacity. 














The five 1,500-foot pipe 





THE DAM ON THE YUBA RIVER, WHENCE THE POWER STARTS—ALSO WHERE THE 
SEVEN-MILE FLUME COMMENCES—150 MILES FROM OAKLAND, CAL. 


in order to reach and set spinning around the 
huge water-wheels which, in turn, drive the elec- 
tric generators. The vertical drop down the face 
of this sheer cliff is over seven hundred feet, from 
which it may safely be inferred that the water 
has a pretty good ‘‘head”’ on it by the time it 
gets a square blow at the water-wheels it propels 
by its impact and impulse. It is rather hard to 
realize what a driving power this implies, for it 
is about four times the fall at Niagara; but out 
West they take these sensa- 


-lines down the mountain- 
side are each of 30 inches 
inside diameter, cast iron 
at the bottom end and steel at the top, where 
also are air vents. Some notion of the solar- 
plexus abilities of the water in them can be 
formed from the manner in which it has been 
necessary to anchor them down with rigid metal 
straps on firm foundations of concrete ; and even 
then the raging monster caged within has to be 
handled quite deftly, lest some of his bonds snap 
loose. After passing through gates and valves, 
the water gives up most of its energy to the Ris- 





tional ‘‘drops” in a very 





matter-of-fact way. Several 
years ago, an electric-power 
plant was installed in the 
Chollar mine, on the Com- 
stock lode, which had a fall 
of some seventeen hundred 
feet. How that slender bar 
of water did cut into solid 
metal! The recent San Joa- 
quin plant, delivering current 
to Fresno, 62 miles away, has 
a head of 1,400 feet ; while 
at Mount Whitney the water 
leaves the nozzles of the de- 
livery pipes to smash into the 
buckets of the turbines at a 
velocity of more than three 
miles a minute. It will be 
noted, indeed, that the Sier- 
ras closing in around Colgate 























rise many hundred feet above 
the flume and pipe lines ; 
and if the water fell from 





AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE COLGATE POWER HOUSE, SHOWING ELECTRIC GENERA- 
TORS AND TURBINE CASINGS ON THE RIGHT, AND TRANSFORMERS ON THE LEFT. 
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SPILLWAY OR OVERFLOW DRAIN FROM THE COLGATE 
FLUME, 


don impulse water- wheels within the power house, 
and is then released to the Yuba River, whence 
it flows, unvexed, seaward. ‘The power house, 
shown in the engraving by an interior view, 
is a substantial building susceptible of en- 
largement, but having now a capacity of 15,000 
horse-power, represented by three generating 
units of 3,000 horse-power each, and four units 














ANCHORAGES FOR THE DELIVERY PIPES AT THE FOOT OF 
THE 1,500-FOOT HILL, LEADING INTO THE COLGATE POWER 
HOUSE, UNDER 304 POUNDS PRESSURE PER SQUARE INCH. 
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of 1,500 horse-power each,—seven in all. The 
building is 275 feet in length and 40 feet wide, 
and the feature most in evidence is furnished by 
the large Stanley generators, from Pittsfield, 
Mass., which can well be imagined as mildly 
surprised at the change from the classic calm of 
the Berkshire Hills to the hurly-burly of the 
strange Californian Sierras. These dynamos are 
of the type known as ‘‘ three-phase alternating 
current.” Like every other dynamo ever built, 
they conform to the old fundamental Faraday 
idea that when you revolve magnets in front of 
coils of wire, or coils of wire in front of magnets, 
you get electric current, to do with as you will. 
In New York or Chicago, steam-engines spin 




















END OF FLUME, WHENCE THE WATER FALLS WITH 700 FEET 
HEAD INTO THE POWER HOUSE AT COLGATE, 


around our magnets or coils of wire for us, and 
give us current for lamps or motors ; at Niagara, 
or out in that breezy Yuba Gorge, water- wheels 
play the same part. The main point, in going a 
little further in technical statement, is, that with 
the alternating current, instead of the « direct,” 
much higher pressures can be obtained, and hence 
longer distances can be covered, with smaller 
wires. Hence, to-day, virtually all long-distance 
power-transmission is done with the alternating, 
polyphase current, while at the same time, in 
city limits, the lower pressure direct current is 
adhered to almost universally, as safer-and easier 
to manipulate for all distribution purposes. The 
motto of the electrical engineer to-day is: ‘ Al- 
ternating current for transmission ; direct current 
for local distribution.” 

The current having thus been “ manufactured,”’ 
is pretty nearly ready for the far-off market, but 
the pressure at which it leaves the dynamos, 
2,400 volts, is not high enough to get it there 
without serious loss. Its pressure is therefore 
raised by transformers, which may be crudely 
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compared to spring- 
boards, on leaving 
which it is catapulted 
into the lines at 40,- 
000 to 60,000 volts, 
—even 80,000 hav- 
ing been employed 
lately in bad weather, 
for two hours, over 
one of the circuits. 
At the distant receiv- 
ing end of the line, 
the same transformer 
devices receive the 
current and ‘‘step it 
down” like reducing 
valves, until it is safe 
for use. With such 
high pressures, the oNe OF THE STEEL TOWERS 
loss in transmission CARRYING THE TRANSMIS- 
° SION CIRCUITS ACROSS THE 
is remarkably small. CARQUINEZ STRAIT. 

It may be broadly 

stated that 1,000 horse-power at the Colgate 
water-wheels should net about 750 usefully avail- 
able in San Francisco, 220 miles away. The 
‘‘losses”? are, say, 6 per cent. in the genera- 
tors, 2 per cent. in the ‘‘step-up” transformers, 
2 per cent. in the ‘‘step-down,”’ and 15 per cent. 
in regulation and in the line. The last figure in- 
cludes what is not perhaps to be regarded as a 
loss of energy, but comes from the necessity of 
keeping the line full or charged, just as in sub- 
marine cable work. Accepting one of those 
similes that have a guileful way of appearing to 
teach something, let us compare this ‘capacity 
factor’? with the number of English soldiers who 
in South Africa to-day are solely occupied in 
holding the railroads, and do no field fighting, 
and cannot be counted as an active force, al- 
though without them, and without a railroad held 
by them, the effectives on the firing line would 
be of little account. In other words, the Kitch- 
ener army is subject to this line deduction all the 
time outside of its real forces and losses in battle, 
and the Colgate generating plant has to be larger 
than would be necessary if such large charging 
currents were not exacted by the long-distance 
conditions. 

Colgate is a noteworthy radiating center for 
circuits, over forty starting out from its switch- 
boards, some of copper wire and some of alumi- 
num, the latter metal having of late come into 
quite general electrical use, partly through its 
own growing cheapness and partly through the 
high price of copper. The map shows the main 
lines, particularly that which runs in duplicate 
across the State, each set comprising the three 
wires of the three-phase system, with telephone 























wires, etc. The poles used are Oregon cedar, 
rounded, from 25 to 60 feet high, the bigges: 
poles being set eight feet in the ground and nine 
feet at angles. ‘They are covered with a dry 
paint applied hot, and the butts are saturated with 
carbolineum. On each pole line the three wires 
form an equilateral triangle 36 inches on a side, 
and sometimes 42. One of the pole lines carries 
hard-drawn copper wire, and the other seven- 
stranded aluminum. Great care is taken with 
the insulators, which are double, consisting most- 
ly of a porcelain umbrella 12 inches in diameter 
mounted over a glass insulator, which, in turn, 
is carried by a wooden pin on the cross-arm ; al- 
though on some of the lines a porcelain sleeve is 
further placed around the pin between the in- 
sulator and the arm. The ordinarily dry climate 


. of California helps a good deal, probably, in the 


prevention of current-leakage ; but all these pre- 
cautions are none too much, and are justified by 
the steady maintenance of the service day after 
day and month after month. A railroad can be 
snowed up, a telephone system can report itself 
‘«busy,” but a light-and-power system must be 
ever ready, if it is to enjoy the respect and pat- 
ronage of the customer. 

Part of this wonderful long-distance power 
circuit crosses the famous Carquinez Strait, an 
arm of the sea where the rivers of California gush 
out into San Pablo Bay and scour the bottom 
very thoroughly. It was wisely decided not to 
lay power cables on such an uneasy bed, but the 
counter-proposition to span the gulf with them 
involved some daring and clever engineering. 
The span there crosses froni Eckley to Dillon's 
Point, and is borne up by steel lattice towers, with 
4,448 feet of sagging cable between them, 200 
feet clear above the rushing waters. The cables 
employed are of stranded plow steel, three being 
always in use and one held in reserve, and over 
these the current passes at the same pressure as 
that on the land lines, while taps are also made 
at the anchorages for local current-consumption 
of considerable bulk. It is most doubtful if 























A VIEW ALONG THE POLE LINE, SHOWING ALSO STRAIN 
POLES, 
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THE LONGEST POWER-TRANSMISSION IN THE WORLD. 


there are longer aérial power spans than this over 
the deep, swift Carquinez waters. Surely none 
are more spectacular. 

The eye can trace on the map the route thence 
to Oakland, the Standard loop southward to San 
José, and the bend eastward and northward 
around the San Mateo peninsula until the Golden 
Gate itself is reached. But only the imagination 
can grasp the variety of work which meantime the 
current circulating in this system has been called 
upon to do, for it includes all kinds of lighting 
and every sort of power-application, from the run- 
ning of cars to the operation of flour mills, from 
the driving of mine stamps to the propulsion of 
the little sewing-machine at work on a bride’s 
trousseau. <All this might be magnificent, but 
not commercial, and there have been many dubi- 
ous questionings as to whether such work will 
pay. The answer may possibly be found in the 
statement that with fixed interest charges of 
about $13,000 per month to meet, the net earn- 
ings of the system had risen to nearly $19,000, 
leaving $6,000 clear, and that at the end of the 
year a gross monthly earning capacity of $50,000 
was in sight, with an operating expenditure against 
it of less than $10,000. It would, indeed, be a 
public misfortune if such courage of capital, such 
splendid engineering, such admirable apparatus, 
and such generous reception by an appreciative 
community were not signalized by triumphant 
success ; and it is but fitting here to name Prince 
Poniatowski, Messrs. John Martin, W. R. Eckart, 
R. H. Sterling, C. O. Poole, J. F. Kelly, and others 
whose nerve and skill have made that success 
possible. Moreover, the implication which this 
work bears in regard to the cleanlier future of 
cities; the burning of the coal at the mines 
rather than in the homes ; the utilization of waste 
water powers ; the coming operation of large 
railroad networks from central sources of current- 
supply, and the general adaptation of varied 
social methods and industrial mechanisms to elec- 
trical functioning, —all this takes us outside the 
limits of California into the domain of universal 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE DITCH, NEAR ELECTRA, OF THE 
STANDARD POWER-TRANSMISSION, 


interests and benefaction. The mere difference 
in coal-consumption is quite significant. Out in 
California, some eighty thousand horse-power of 
wasted water energy is now being reclaimed in 
this fashion. Mr. L. B. Stillwell, the electrical 
engineer of the Niagara plant, stated recently 
that its output for the first six months of 1901 
was 104,378,000 kilowatt hours, equal to more 
than eight hundred tons of coal per day. On 
the same basis, the saving of coal in California 
now might easily approximate 1,000 tons per 
day, while the saving of fuel when all the water 
powers of the continent are fully harnessed would 
be enormous. 


TEN-HORSE TEAM HAULING POWER-PLANT WATERIAL OVER MOUNTAINS. 











NEW departure, characterized at once by 
sturdy optimism, earnest purpose, and set- 
tled confidence, is the metaphysical movement 
of to-day. Essentially American in its origin, 
it has already made its way across the sea, with 
other American products, and claims an inter- 
national scope, not losing its Americanism, how- 
ever, in its transatlantic extension. There is 
reason to believe that what is somewhat vaguely 
known as*‘¢The New Thought” now numbers 
more than a million adherents, of whom more 
than half a million are in the United States. To 
most of these, the cult stands for a practical, 
every-day working philosophy that takes the 
place of a religion and is, indeed, to these people, 
the only possible religion. At the same time, 
thousands of its followers retain their conven- 
tional affiliations, finding in the «« New Thought ” 
welcome aid to understanding and appreciation 
of the living spirit under the dead letter in all re- 
ligions. Thus, the new teaching appeals equally 
to people in and to those out of the churches, 
emphasizing the essentials on which people of 
various beliefs, or of no belief, may very humanly 
unite. One reason for its rapid spread in popu- 
larity is here apparent, and makes interesting an 
examination of its development. The movement 
has for its basic purpose nothing less than a 
lively realization of the metaphysical truth at the 
base of all religion and philosophy, not as mystical 
or intellectual abstraction, merely, but asa working 
force in actual life, eligible to all men everywhere. 
While only beginning now to assume distinct 
and definite form, this movement is the result of 
several sporadic influences that have been in evi- 
dence for twenty years past. So confusing to 
the average mind has been this inevitably nebu- 
lous early stage that there is distinct need to 
mark the present emergence of the movement in 
at least an approach to concreteness. In every 
development of philosophic thought, as of other 
things, incoherence seems to be a condition pre- 
liminary to coherence. With the second con- 
vention of the International Metaphysical League, 
in 1900, at Madison Square Garden, in New 
York, a drawing of order out of chaos began to 
be perceptible. The character and spirit of that 
convention must be regarded as marking the be- 
ginning, at least, of the unifying stage. The 
representation of various phases and points of 
view among the delegates and speakers was not 
tolerant, merely,—it was catholic and compre- 
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hensive. This certainly indicates an appreciation 
of the importance of unity in the essentials un- 
derlying all surface differences, and of the im- 
mense possibilities opened up through the further 
development of these essentials in their relation 
to individual and social growth. 

Undue prominence is often attached to various 

attempts to organize certain inadequate concep- 
tions of the “ New Thought” into a sectarian in- 
stitution. Mental Science is often confused in 
the public mind with one or other of the cults 
which, accurately speaking, stand merely for 
additions to the already existing ‘‘seven-and- 
seventy jarring sects” based on some peculiar 
and personal assumption of divine revelation. On 
reflection, it must be apparent that a sectarian 
organization is inconsistent with any free and 
fair teaching of a truth universal in its nature, 
applicable to all men everywhere, and challeng- 
ing all the ecclesiastical traditions and tenden- 
cies. Any attempt to institutionalize mental 
healing is certainly as inconsistent as would be 
an attempt to sectarianize astronomy or denomi- 
nationalize chemistry. This is why various at- 
tempts to organize the movement in ecclesiastical 
form have been abandoned for secular organiza- 
tion. . 
Not merely the cure of disease, important as 
that is in itself, but also the entire interdepend- 
ence of mental and physical states, and the rela- 
tions of cultivated thought and will to harmoni- 
ous growth in character and usefulness, are 
involved in the better understanding of the new 
metaphysics. Its promise of peace, harmony, 
light, healing, and uplift has called widespread 
attention to the claims of the practical metaphy- 
sician. All these have their true basis in a right 
understanding of the nature and power of the 
mind, The present metaphysical movement, in 
its vital and growing aspects, is in large degree 
the result of an attempt to account for mental 
healing and to give it a lucid and rational inter- 
pretation as well as a scientific basis. 

Speaking in the large, this ‘New Thought” 
is new only in its distinct insistence on the meta- 
physical basis of all physics, and on the conse- 
quent emergence of metaphysical principles in 
physical phenomena. It proves the practical 
availability of this right relation of physics and 
metaphysics. For this, the power of the will is 
asserted in larger control and dominion over 
‘‘the forces of nature.” As a result, we find 
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men, more than ever before, ordering and di- 
recting for good all conditions and environment, 
all tendency of habit or circumstance. The new 
metaphysics, in fact, calls for faith behind works, 
and for works proving faith. The reality in be- 
ing of an infinite, eternal, and intelligent energy, 
principle, or substance, perceptibly active every- 
where and always in the phenomena we call life, 
is its basic premise. ‘This energy, intelligence, 
substance, law, or principle, while itself the 
Absolute and Unmanifest, it is reasoned, is the 
‘« great first cause”’ of all manifestation of every 
order in the phenomenal world. If it is not as 
obvious in the little things of our personal life as 
in the cosmic processes that this Infinite Intel- 
ligence is ever ‘“‘a power making for righteous- 
ness,’ the fault is held to be, at bottom, simply 
one of the individual’s consciousness ; a lack of 
recognition and appreciation of his own oneness 
with the One Life ; a mistake calling for correc- 
tion in his way of thinking. Many Mental Sci- 
entists call this immanent power ‘‘ God,” which 
has caused them to be reproached by the un- 
thinking as Pantheists. Others are content with 
Herbert Spencer’s phrase, ‘‘ Infinite and Eternal 
Energy ;”’ still others are partial to the term 
‘« Being.” Perhaps the majority believe that 
«« Mind” conveys the desired meaning accurately 
enough for all practical purposes. 


The emphasis placed on the power of thought 
is admirably explained in the words of an emi- 
nent New York physician, one of the advance 
guard of progressive practitioners who already 
accept the new philosophy in its essentials. 

‘¢ The principles of psychology,” he says, ‘‘ un- 


derlie all human growth. The natural world in 
growth responds to its highest possibilities un- 
swervingly, eternally. Human growth follows 
the same process. ‘The highest achievement of 
man, indubitably, is thought-power; and this 
energy is, of all forms, most powerful because it 
is the culmination of all. Conformation to this 
law means for man not only molding but making 
power ; not adjustment merely, but creative pos- 
sibility.” * 

As early as 1880, various teachers here and 
there, especially in the West, had formulated a 
new philosophy of life including the essentials of 
metaphysical healing and character-building, a 
philosophy which received test and development 
in daily teaching and practice. In several cases, 
these teachers were natural mystics, arriving at 
their conelusions through vivid subjective expe- 
riences. Others were scholars who had intelli- 
gently worked out an understanding of the new 


*La Forest Potter, M.D., in ‘* Psychology of Health and 
Happiness ” (Temple Publishing Company, New York). 
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light through diligent study of philosophy—espe- 
cially of Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and Fichte— 
with close comparison of the Christian and Hindu 
scriptures. Still others came by way of Spirit- 
ualism, Theosophy, and even Materialism,—for 
in our day the boundary separating spirit from 
matter is disappearing with every advance of the 
physicist in understanding of nature’s finer forces. 
In New York, Boston, and Chicago, leaders of 
much individual force and influence were devel- 
oped naturally, and each of these taught in classes 
and assemblies, brought together without much 
concern as to any further coherent organization. 
Preéminent among these was Dr. Phineas P. 
Quimby, of Portland, Maine. The new teaching 
then began to find expression in various periodi- 
cal publications and in occasional books. 

This periodical literature of the ‘New 
Thought” has grown steadily, until it now num- 
bers more than one hundred monthly and weekly 
publications in this country alone. While the 
new movement is affecting in some measure every 
aspect of modern life, its influence is most marked 
in the world of letters. Beginning with a litera- 
ture all its own, the thought-currents most dis- 
tinctly identified with the new metaphysics are at 
last permeating and modifying much of our 
magazine matter, and imparting a new and in- 
dubitable charm to a large proportion of current 
books of fiction and essays. Indeed, it is be- 
coming evident that the movement has already 
outgrown the stage when its literature was neces- 
sarily written from an unusual and little under- 
stood standpoint and addressed to a special and 
limited audience. The ‘‘New Thought,” in its 
broader aspects, at least, is no longer arcane to 
the multitude, and even the Philistines are begin- 
ning to hear it gladly. 

The first of the “New Thought” writers to 
become popular with that omnivorous person, 
‘‘the gerieral reader,’ was Henry Wood, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Regaining his health through 
Mental! Science after a long and trying illness, 
he devoted himself with fruitful results to a lit- 
erary career. More than fifty thousand copies 
of his books have been sold; and although his 
latest volume, ‘‘The Symphony of Life,” bridges 
a period of ten years or more from the publica- 
tion of his first work, ‘‘ Ideal Suggestion Through 
Mental Photography,” new editions of his earlier 
works are constantly called for. Besides several 
volumes of essays, Mr. Wood has published two 
novels, ‘¢ Edward Burton ” and “ Victor Serenus.” 
Mr. Wood’s style is as clear, simple, and direct 
as his thought islogical and comprehensive. His 
appeal is plainly to common sense, utterly ignoring 
theological tangle and misty mysticism. More- 
over, his teaching is so pointed and practical that 
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MR. CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, 


it is not easy for the average reader to go astray 
in applying it. He concentrates attention dis- 
tinctly on the power of the imaging faculty to 
affect bodily conditions for better or worse, and 


shows how this power (known to the psycholo- 


gist as that of ‘‘ visualizing ideas’’) may be devel- 
oped and directed as desired. 

Charles B. Newcomb is another Boston apostle 
of the «* New Thought”’ whose apostolate follows 
on a full and active career as a man of busSiness. 
To practical efficiency he adds the graces of ripe 
scholarship and wide travel and observation. The 
light of optimism as bright and as unwavering 
as the north star burns through his two widely 
read volumes, ‘ All’s Well with the World” and 
‘¢ Discovery of a Lost Trail.’’ His literary ex- 
position of the ‘‘New Thought” has had the 
test of experience in an active and _ successful 
practice as a mental healer. 

But the ‘‘ New Thought” writers whose vogue 
rivals that of the popular novelist are compara- 
tively young men. Horatio W. Dresser saw his 
first book, ‘‘The Power of Silence,” through its 
tenth edition about the time he passed his thir- 
tieth birthday, and within a few years after a 
season of European travel and study had ripened 
his Harvard training. In all, he has published 
eight books in about half as many years, and 
these indicate a mind almost as rapid in move- 
ment as it is fertile in production. His first 
work might be regarded as the production of a 
contemplative student essaying an interpreta- 
tion of the German philosophers with amplifica- 
tion of the bearing of their thought on the prob- 
lems of the man in the street. In his latest book, 
‘¢ The Christ Ideal,’’ he seems to have exchanged 
this coldly judicial attitude for the fervor of the 
early Christian mystic. Mr. Dresser himself 
regards this latest work as the embodiment of 
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his best thought. Distinctly individualist, Mr. 
Dresser took an active part in organizing the 
Metaphysical Club of Boston, of which he was 
president for a time, succeeding Mr. Wood, and 
he was until lately one of the vice-presidents of 
the International Metaphysical League ; but he 
has recently resigned from all organizations, de- 
siring to be identified only with his own inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching. 

Another of the younger writers whom the new 
movement has carried on a flood-tide of favor is 
Ralph Waldo Trine, a Westerner by birth and 
breeding, a graduate of Knox College, and one 
who found his way into the «* New Thought” by 
the broad path of interest in sociological study, 
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in which he had the advantage of post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University. His first 
book, ‘‘What All the World’s a-Seeking,” ap- 
peared in 1898, and met with such instant sue- 
cess that in the following year he brought out 
a second volume, ‘In Tune with the Infinite.” 
temarkable as was the success of his first book, 
passing its twenty-first thousand in the same 
number of months, it has been outstripped by 
the second, which is now in its forty-fifth thou- 
sand. Mr. Trine’s writings aim to make practical 
the religion of the inner life, and breathe a spirit 
of cheerfulness and serenity that is found refresh- 
ing and helpful. The element of popularity in 
his books is probably very like that which en- 
abled the late Professor Drummond to interest 
thousands of good orthodox people in his attempts 
to give ethical interpretation to the facts of 
‘¢modern science.”’ But who shall say that the 
capacity to gain the popular ear and attune it to 
the music of a rational spirituality is not as im- 
portant as itisrare? Mr. Trine abandoned Bos- 
ton for residence in New York in 1900, and 
has since given much time and attention to the 
work of social reform. 

In the work of Mr. Trine, as in that of Mr. 
Dresser, there is a perceptible mitigation of the 
strenuousness of the earlier ‘* New Thought” 
writers, aflame with new-born zeal. Undeniable 
originality and enthusiasm were often made to 
cover a multitude of sins in the matter of form 
that grated harshly on the sensibilities of those 
endowed with the literary feeling. That much 
‘¢New Thought’’ literature, while intense in 
feeling, was ragged or careless in dress, is too 
true. Many of the later writers are entirely free 
from this reproach of slovenliness in style—are 
indeed men of the schools, and too sensible of 
the importance of accuracy in the construction of 
their phrases, and too well acquainted with the 
great common stock of English literature, to be 
entirely dependent on enthusiasm or originality. 
In the works of Lilian Whiting, notably in those 
three delightful volumes, ‘‘The World Beauti- 
ful,” we have excellent illustration of the value 
of long and varied training in the writer’s craft 
united to that unmanufacturable quality, the ar- 
tistic instinct. Here thought all alive with gen- 
uine feeling runs from the pen, warm and fervid 
still, into sentences as graceful and finished in 
form and flow as they are balanced and musical 
in cadence. Miss Whiting, like Helen Camp- 
bell, Dorothy Quigley, and Anna Payson Call, 
has been adopted by the metaphysical movement, 
and gives it hearty support. None of these 
popular writers, however, appeals to a peculiar 
audience, while all are regarded as voicing the 
large-souled optimism for which the ‘‘New 
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Thought” stands. Although transcendentalism 
is brought down to earth and given immediate 
and practical meaning by the followers of this 
movement, Emerson is regarded almost as its 
prophet and patron saint, his essays and poems 
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forming foundation for nearly all its teachings, 
and inspiring most of its writers. 

While the younger writers named seem to 
have jumped at a bound into popularity, several 
of the earlier authors, more directly identified 
with the metaphysical movement as such, are 
easily holding their own. Prentice Mulford’s 
‘¢ White Cross Library,” which enjoyed an un- 
usual measure of popularity during its original 
publication in monthly numbers in the six years 
from 1884 to 1890, when he died, has of late 
come into a new and even greater vogue. In 
several of the great public libraries, this work 
has been well up among ‘‘ the six most called for 
books” during the past year. In the East, this 
revival was due largely to the ‘Don’t Worry” 
clubs and circles started by Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, author of the popular little book under 
that title, and eagerly taken up by fashionable 
people in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Two eminently successful New Y ork practitioners 
and teachers have also figured conspicuously as 
authors and as sponsors for much of the best in 
‘¢New Thought” literature. These are Charles 
Brodie Patterson, editor of Mind, and Leander 
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Edmund Whipple, editor of the Metaphysical 
Magazine. Both publications are monthly re- 
views, and furnish evidence of a commendable 
desire to establish and maintain a dignified stand- 
ard of literary excellence. Mr. Patterson is 
also editor and proprietor of the Arena, the radi- 
cal review founded by B. O. Flower in Boston 
twelve years ago,—significant evidence of the 
lively interest in the social movement that the 
new metaphysics is sure sooner or later to awaken 
in its students. 

Dr. Heber Newton, Professor Herron, Mr. Pat- 
terson, and Mr. Trine are either avowed socialists 
or decidedly socialistic, while Helen Wilmans, 
Colonel Post, Henry Wood, Mr. Newcomb, Hugh 
Q. Pentecost, Dr. Shelton, Elbert Hubbard, and 
Mr. Dresser are all as decidedly individualistic 
in their views of social reform. Hubbard, in- 
deed, declares himself a philosophical anarchist. 
It says something for the truly synthetical char- 
acter of the movement that—while holding the 
most diverse views on political and theological 
matters—Unitarian, Trinitarian, and agnostic, 
Democrat, Republican, socialist, and individual- 
ist, come together and fraternize in substantial 
unity on the great essentials of the new meta- 
physics. .Mr. Pentecost, who long ago rejected 
all sectarianism, has now definitely come to the 
front as a leader in the new movement, address- 
ing large audiences every Wednesday evening 
as the lecturer of the First Mental Science Tem- 
ple in New York. The same organization has 
developed in its secretary, Mr. Eugene Del Mar, 
editor of the brilliant monthly magazinelet, Men- 
tal Science, a writer and speaker of rare force 
and clearness. Both Mr. Pentecost and Mr. Del 
Mar are practising lawyers, as:is Mr. Richard 
Ingalese, the gifted and popular leader of the 
Metaphysical Alliance of New York. This so- 
ciety, with the Mental Science Temple and the 


Circle of Divine Ministry, ably directed by Miss 
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WILMANS. MR. HENRY WOOD, 
Elizabeth Walton, at 130 Fifth Avenue, furnish 
the three metropolitan groups federated in the 
International Metaphysical League. 

In Mr. Whipple’s admirable book, ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Mental Healing,” he emphasizes the 
part played by the imaging faculty in the cause 
and cure of disease, in this following Henry 
Wood’s main idea, but enforcing his exposition 
by frequent illustration from his own very full 
experience as a healer for nearly a score of years. 
Mr. Patterson has written half a dozen books, 
the best known of which is his first, ‘‘ Seeking 
the Kingdom.” In all his writings and teach- 
ings, the ethical side of the «‘ New Thought” is 
uppermost. With him, the «*New Thought”’ is 
a philosophy of health because it is a philosophy 
of righteousness. 

Another New York author whose writings 
have had the test of much practical experience is 
Dr. H. Emilie Cady. She is a successful homeo- 
pathic physician in active practice, and her little 
books, ‘‘ Lessons in Truth” and ‘‘ Finding the 
Christ in Ourselves,’’ have carried cheer and 
comfort to the hearts of thousands. 

Probably the most popular writer in the ‘‘ New 
Thought”? is Helen Wilmans. Her weekly pa- 
per, Freedom, published at her home in Sea 
Breeze, Fla., it is said, easily leads in circulation 
and influence, while her recent book, ‘‘ A Con- 
quest of Poverty,” passed its sixtieth thousand 
within a year of publication. Mrs. Wilmans’ 
works now make six volumes, the latest of which, 
‘«« The Conquest of Death,” is devoted to a very 
full and interesting exposition of her one great 
idea of perpetual youth. At the age of seventy- 
odd, alert, active, and enthusiastic as any girl of 
seventeen, she demonstrates the power of her 
thought in her own pushing and prosperous per- 
sonality. 

Mrs. Kate Atkinson Boehme, editor of the 
Radiant Centre, in Washington, is the recognized 
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leader of the movement at the national capital. 
A writer of distinct force and originality, she 
enjoys a mind exceptionally well trained in mod- 
ern philosophy, and has done much to popularize 
Spinoza’s teachings with American readers. 

For the immediate genesis of the present 
movement toward national organization on a secu- 
lar basis, we must go back to the year of the 
World’s Fair, when a number of the Western 
leaders in the ‘* New Thought” came together 
quite accidentally in Chicago. Realizing that in 
that city alone there were nearly ten thousand 
unattached believers in the new philosophy, they 
organized, under the leadership of Mrs. M. E. 
Cramer, of San Francisco, a ‘‘ Divine Science 
Congress,” which found place and hearing among 
the many ‘congresses’ of all sorts that divided 
the attention of visitors with the more material 
glories of the ‘‘ White City."’ A second Divine 
Science congress was held in San Francisco dur- 
ing the midwinter fair of 1894, and a third con- 
gress in 1895, at Kansas City. At this conven- 
tion, the association, intended at the beginning to 
be entirely non-sectarian and catholic in the best 
sense of the word, seems to have taken what might 
be called a tinge of mere protestantism. It found 
established in Kansas City a strong local body of 
earnest and devoted adherents of ‘Divine 


Science,” so called with particular regard to dis- 


tinction from ‘‘ Christian Science,” and perhaps 
emphasizing this by separateness, as Luther 
found it necessary to distinguish the revolt that 
began merely as a movement for reform within 
the Church. The fourth and last convention of 
the Divine Science Association was held at St. 
Louis, in May, 1897. Here also the environment 
was such that the sectarian tinge given to the 
movement at Kansas City was deepened and 
fixed, the new metaphysics in St. Louis also hav- 
ing taken the form of a localsect. This St. Louis 
convention marked the culmination of Western 
attempts to organize the ‘‘ New Thought” on a 
non-sectarian basis. Following Mrs. Eddy’s ex- 
ample, Mrs. Cramer then organized her personal 
following into an avowed sect, and ordained her- 
self to its headship with the titles of ‘ Rever- 
end” and ‘‘Pastor.”” The greater number of 
those associated with her in the congresses con- 
sequently fell away from that branch of the 
movement. 

It was left to the Eastern thinkers and work- 
ers to come forward in a later and more promis- 
ing effort. This latest movement, clearly thought 
out and intelligently planned from the first, had 
its birth in the «¢ New Thought ”’ conference held 
at Hartford, Conn., in February, 1899, at the 
instance of Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson, one of 
the pioneer New York healers and teachers al- 
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ready referred to, warmly seconded by Col. Henry 
S. Taft, president of the Rhode Island Metaphys- 
ical Association, at Providence, R. I., and by 
Henry Wood, Horatio W. Dresser, Warren A. 
Rodman, and other authors, speakers, and teach- 
ers. Many of these were identified especially 
with the Metaphysical Club of Boston. The 
Hartford conference lasted three days, and 
brought together in a spirit of good-will and co- 
operation, not merely thinkers identified exclu- 
sively with the ‘‘New Thought” in its philo- 
sophic and therapeutic aspects, but also several 
who had begun to realize its larger application to 
the problems of social evolution. In fact, this 
side of the «‘ Néw Thought” found most signifi- 
cant expression throughout the sessions. An 
outcome of the conference was the organization 
of the International Metaphysical League, with 
Charles Brodie Patterson as its first president ; 
Col. H. 8. Taft, vice-president ; Warren A. Rod- 
man, secretary; William E. Uptegrove, treas- 
urer, and an executive committee of fifteen, 
representing leaders in various parts of the 
United States. Impetus was given to the move- 
ment by the first convention of the league, held 
the following October, at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, in which even semi-ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, like that of the Divine Science Association, 
united on a common platform with organizations 
as distinctly secular as the Boston Metaphysical 
Club. Following the Boston convention, a quiet 
but effective propaganda was carried on, greatly 
increasing the interest in the movement and its 
unification. 

The convention of October, 1900, in New York, 
as a result, brought together not merely the rep- 
resentatives of all the various phases of the ‘‘ New 
Thought”? movement in itself, but also clergy- 
men, physicians, and public teachers of various 
schools not theretofore identified in the public 
mind with the ‘‘New Thought.” Significant 
evidence of the larger freedom and unity of the 
new teaching is furnished by a glance at the 
names of the speakers and at the subjects that 
furnished the marked features of the very inter- 
esting programme. These included the Rev. Dr. 
R. Heber Newton, of New York, who ina thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘The Psychic Power of Jesus” 
made an appeal for a more rational interpretation 
of the miracles of the New Testament in tlhe 
light of our latter-day demonstration of the 
same psychic laws by which, as the speaker de- 
clared, Jesus was able to demonstrate the power 
of the individual mind poised in the absolute 
over all external and passing conditions. Not 
less interesting and significant was the address 
of Prof. George D. Herron, lately of Lowa Col- 
lege, on ‘‘The Nature of Power,” a masterly 
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address, setting forth, with convincing logic, 
the center and source of all power in the human 
heart, and its instinctive aspirations toward unity 
with the Infinite. Mr. John Jay Chapman and 
John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D., men widely es- 
teemed as among the foremost representatives 
of New York’s younger generation of publicists, 
were among the speakers whose stand decidedly 
emphasized and strengthened the thoroughly 
humanistic character of the convention. The late 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes, whose work in the Cambridge 
conferences and at the Greenacre Summer School 
in a measure identified him with the move- 
ment, spoke on ‘‘ A People in Search of a Soul.” 
Mr. Bolton Hall, distinguished as a valiant apos- 
tle of the single tax, spoke on the paradoxical 
topic of ‘* The Good of Evil,” and Prof. John M. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, treated «¢ The Inher- 
ited Results of Experience,” bringing out finely 
the bearings of recent psychological investigation 
confirmatory of the «« New Thought” teaching. 
At this convention, Rev. Dr. R. Heber New- 
ton was elected president of the league; Mr. 
Patterson succeeded Mr. Uptegrove as treasurer, 
and Mr. Rodman was reélected secretary. Chicago 
was decided on as the meeting-place of the third 
convention, to be held in October of this year. 
The headquarters of the league have lately been 
removed from Boston to New York, and Mr. E. 
Burt Beckwith has succeeded Mr. Rodman as 
secretary. Much of the success of the conven- 
tions already held, as well as of the growth of 
the movement throughout the country, 1s due to 
Mr. Rodman’'s devoted and painstaking attention 
to the important detail work of league organiza- 
tion. He is a graceful and convincing speaker, 
and has contributed to the literature of the move- 
ment an attractive novel called ‘‘ Fate or Law.” 
As one result of his work, England, Canada, and 
several states of the new Australian Common- 
wealth have been added to the long roll of our 
own States represented on the list of vice-presi- 
dents, and will probably send delegates to the 
next convention. The membership of the league 
during the year also shows phenomenal growth, 
and this in the absence of any considerable ex- 
penditure of means in propaganda, the league not 
yet being prepared to put paid lecturers and or- 
ganizers in the field, and depending, therefore, 
mainly on the efforts of the headquarters work. 
Catholicity is the chief characteristic of the 
International Metaphysical League’s plan of or- 
ganization. It is made up of members-at-large 
and delegates from groups of persons ‘‘ meeting 
regularly for work or study in sympathy with the 
avowed purpose of the league.’’ While this lati- 
tude and looseness obviously emphasizes the de- 
sired spirit of unity, it hardly meets the needs of 
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those who believe the new propaganda should 
have more definite and concrete form. Mental 
Scientists, as a rule, are individualists, and one 
of the problems in the movement will be such 
organization of its work as will afford full recog- 
nition of individuality without weakening the 
efficiency of associated effort. 

In the attempt to solve this problem, the Men- 
tal Science Association came into existence about 
the same time as did the Metaphysical League, 
although its first convention was held only about 
a year ago, at Seattle, Wash., and its second 
convention met on last Thanksgiving Day, at 
Sea Breeze, Fla. This association may be re- 
garded as representing the more radical wing of 
the metaphysical movement. Its purpose is 
purely educational—the teaching of ‘straight 
mental science ’’—and it has already established 
about a score of ‘‘mental science temples” in 
various parts of the country. In these, the new 
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philosophy is expounded with emphasis on its 
practical application. The association proposes 
‘¢the investigation of mental laws and phenom- 
ena and the promotion of health and happiness ;”’ 
but it aims particularly at ‘‘ the development of 
that nobler egoism which is the foundation of 
just action.”” The local temples are practically 
autonomous, although, in a general way, super- 
vised by a central executive board and an advi- 
sory council elected by delegates in convention. 
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Led by such pioneers in the movement as Helen 
Wilmans and Col. Charles C. Post, a veteran re- 
former, the Mental Science Association is already 
proving itself a distinctly vital factor in the new 
movement. 

Another educational organization working on 
independent lines is the Exodus Club of Chicago, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Ursula N. Geste- 
feld, also a pioneer in the ‘* New Thought.” 
Brilliant, earnest, and keenly logical, she is the 
antithesis of Mrs. Wilmans in being profoundly 
theological in her thought and teaching. In her 
writings and on the platform, Mrs. Gestefeld has 
achieved the rare distinction of making theology 
almost interesting. 

For many years, Mrs. Emma Curtis Hopkins 
was an active and successful leader in the Chicago 
field, teaching and healing thousands of people, 
and reaching still larger audiences through the 
columns of the Chicago Jnter- Ocean, to which 
she contributed regularly. Mrs. Hopkins now 
continues her work as a teacher of metaphysics 
in New York, but her place in the West is am- 
ply filled by a galaxy of earnest men and women, 
of whom Mrs. Anna Rix Militz, vice-president 
of the league; Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, Dr. R. 
(. Gibbons, Mrs. Fanny M. Harley, Walter De 
Voe, and Cassius M. Loomis are perhaps the 
best known. 


Kansas City ranks a good second to Chicago 
as a center of metaphysical thought and interest. 
Here, too, the movement has developed distinct 


phases. Charles and Myrtle Fillmore, as editors 
of the monthly magazine Unity, and secretaries 
of the Circle of Silent Unity, are in direct touch 
with some twenty thousand members in the 
United States and Canada. Healing,—not simply 
the curing of physical disorders, but that larger 
gospel of health that includes the comforting of 
the afflicted and the binding up of the broken- 
hearted,—is their one aim and teaching. ‘+ Prac- 
tical Christianity’ is the name they have chosen 
to work under. Like the “ Divine Scientists” of 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Denver, the Fill- 
more following tends to regard the new meta- 
physics as a new religion, peculiarly divine, and 
distinctly theological in character. Accordingly, 
they are inclined to flock apart, after the man- 
ner of sects old and new. Mr. A. P. Barton 
and Mrs, Josephine Barton, editors of The Li/e, 
in Kansas City, represent another phase of the 
movement, not lacking a strong theological tine- 
ture, but liberal-minded in their ideas and tem- 
pering religion with common sense. 

In 1893, while the interest aroused by the Chi- 
cago congress was still fresh, Mrs. Cramer estab 
lished a society at Denver and placed it under the 
direction of Mrs. Fannie B. James and her sisters, 
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Mrs. A. B. Small and Miss Nona Brooks, women 
esteemed for their culture in the society of the 
mountain metropolis. This society has flourished 
so well in the seven years of its existence that a 
handsome structure has been erected at a cost of 
$100,000, to provide a home for the society, its 
church, and its metaphysical college. Its cost is 
defrayed by the generosity of a single member, 
the wife of a prominent Denver banker. Other 
members, no less generous, will cheerfully provide 
for itsequipment and endowment. Yet the mem- 
bers of this church form but a minority of the 
adherents of the “New Thought” in Denver. 
The late Myron Reed, for many years Denver’s 
most popular preacher, once said that there were 
in the city probably thirty groups of people sitting 
regularly in “silent meetings,” quite spotaneously 
and without regard to connection with one another, 
and without formal organization or name. This 
famous preacher and his wife were both actively 
interested in the movement. Probably to Mrs. 
Eva C. Hulings more than to any other one in- 
dividual was Denver indebted for its ‘‘New 
Thought” awakening. Taking up the work of 
preaching when past sixty, after her own deliver- 
ance from what had long seemed hopeless and 
helpless invalidism, she gave herself with the ut- 
most ardor and devotion to her mission. Noon 
meetings were held daily in the center of the 
business district, a stone’s-throw from the Mining 
Exchange, and these meetings -were for ten years 
a feature of the city’s life. This “ Little Mother,” 
as Mrs. Hulings was lovingly known (she only 
weighed about ninety pounds, although working 
always with one hundred horse-power of spiritual 
and nervous energy), died in the harness three 
years ago. ‘To the end she insisted on the secular 
and non-sectarian character of her work. 

Within a year, Denver has become the home 
of Dr. Thomas J. Shelton, editor of Christian, 
a monthly publication formerly issued at Little 
Rock, Ark., and which in the five or six years 
of its existence has become known all over the 
English-speaking world as a most distinctly indi- 
vidualized exponent of the most robust individ- 
ualism. Dr. Shelton was for years a Baptist 
preacher, and still «¢ banks on the Bible,” as he 
would put it. But, to his mind, ‘‘the assertion 
of the Iam” is the one essential to health and 
happiness. Fearless, candid to nudity, a perpet- 
ual surprise, unique and picturesque in his ideas 
as in the way he expresses them, Dr. Shelton is 
often regarded as eccentric. But no one ques- 
tions his entire honesty, and he has some of the 
ear-marks of genius. 

The new ideals, the new duties, and the new 
powers, privileges, and opportunities opened up 
by this fresh and vigorous movement cannot fail 
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to affect, in constantly increasing degree, the 
thought of our time in all the related fields of 
science, art, philosophy, and philanthropy. When 
the movement shall evolve a form fitted to its 
real nature and spirit, its mission must be counted 
with more and more as a force, and a force for 
good, At every point it minimizes the super- 
ficial differences which make for strife and bitter- 
ness among men, encouraging and emphasizing 
the positive and constructive views which make 
for larger growth and larger happiness. Conse- 
quently, it makes strong appeal to those who, di- 
vinely discontented with that imperfect expres- 
sion of the human soul in the individual and 
social life now so largely prevailing, seek better 
things, and who are ready to go forth filled with 
faith and with power to achieve them. It offers 
to workers seeking to hasten the dawning of a bet- 
ter day inspiration, illumination, and strength. 
But its appeal is not confined to those already 
awakened to the crying needs of the times,—its 
appeal is just as distinctly to those sitting in 
darkness, even though they know it not. 

This propaganda is not for a moment to be 
looked upon as that of a new party, sect, or de- 
nomination. It antagonizes no sect or denomi- 
nation as such. It has no dogmas to enforce, 
no personality to exalt, no system to fix and 








foster at the expense of individual freedom of 
thought. Such measure of truth as it has reached 
is submitted to candid consideration as evidence 
of further truth to be sought, and as incentive 
to the search. Recognizing good everywhere, it 
seeks the codperation of people of any or no pre- 
dilections as to religious forms. Its spirit, its 
purpose, its ideals, and, it is hoped, its later 
methods, are frankly humanitarian in the highest 
sense of the word—humanitarian in a positive 
and inclusive sense. Embracing the good in 
every religion and philosophy, it excludes none. 
Its spirit is cheerful, optimistic, positive, and 
constructive. Suggestive of genuine Epicurean- 
ism rather than the Stoic teachings, it unites the 
good in both. It inculcates a brave, high en- 
deavor forever making for progress, yet would 
advance steadily, serenely, and without friction, 
lubricating the ways and increasing the energy 
used in the doing of the work of the world. 
To the Quietism of Molinos and the Quakers it 
joins the enterprise, the daring, and the strenu- 
ousness of the modern spirit, balancing the one 
with the other, and avoiding the extremes of 
either. It thus stands for power in peace and 
strength in serenity, assuring that equilibrium in 
the individual and collective life which is essen- 
tial to healthy progress and permanent happiness. 
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_* no period in the world’s history have the de- 

mands upon agriculture been more exacting 
than they are now. All other professions are hold- 
ing out their inducements to young men and women 
who are ready and willing to grapple with life’s 
responsibilities. One says, ‘‘Come, and I will 
make you a Gould ;” another, ‘‘a Rockefeller ;”’ 
still another, ‘‘an Astor,’ —with all the lux- 
uries their names suggest. The average South- 
ern farm has but little more to offer than about 
one-third of a cotton crop, selling at 2 and 3 
cents per pound less than it cost to produce it, 
together with the proverbial mule, implements 
more or less primitive, and frequently a vast 
territory of barren and furrowed hillsides and 
wasted valleys. Another mortgage may have 
been added as an unpleasant reminder of the 
year’s hard labor. The Southern farmers, as 
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a whole, have been too slow to admit that the 


THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE IN 
SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE W. CARVER. 


(Professor of agriculture in Tuskegee Institute.) 


old one-crop idea and primitive implements 
are quite out of harmony with the new up- 


to-date methods and machinery. Indeed, many 
are not aware that such conditions exist, and are 
patiently waiting, starving—blindly and_ stub- 
bornly refusing to believe that their ills and mis- 
fortunes are not due to legislation or social re- 
forms. Let us at once call a halt ; stop making 
these excuses and chasing after false gods. We 
should form ourselves into a committee of one, — 
each one, if possible, feeling the burden more 
strongly than the other,—and, with concerted 
action, inaugurate a mighty campaign of educa- 
tion, which will lead the masses to be students of 
nature. Our Northern competitors have changed 
their methods long ago, and we are still, in a very 
great measure, plodding along in the same old, 
hard, expensive, and unprofitable way. 

It has become such a custom that we really 
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expect and frequently accuse our Northern and 
Western friends of gross neglect when they seem 
slow to furnish us our breakfast bacon. Ala- 
bama,—my own fertile and beautiful State, the 
land of my choice, fraught with so many charming 
possibilities, —dealt me out this sort of breakfast 
some mornings ago: Breakfast bacon from Kan- 
sas, grits from Massachusetts, flour from Ne- 
braska, oranges from Florida, bananas from 
Cuba, sugar from Louisiana, and coffee from 
Java—the milk and butter being the only things 
produced at home. In this connection it is not 
unusual to see so-called farmers: drive to town 
weekly with their wagons empty and return with 
them full of various kinds of produce that should 
have been raised on the farm. So long as these 
conditions exist, the farmer will be forever looked 
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upon as a sort of beast of burden. He him- 
self will be the very embodiment of pessimism, 
and imagine that all sorts of cliques, clans, and 
plans are being originated to militate against his 
progress. 

Let farmers’ institutes be organized, and 
all the metliods of nature study be brought 
down to the every-day life and language of the 
masses. Let us become familiar with the com- 
monest things about us, of which two-thirds of 
the people are surprisingly ignorant. The high- 
est attainments in agriculture can be reached 
only when we clearly understand the mutual re- 
lationship between the animal, mineral, and vege- 
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table kingdoms, and how utterly impossible it is 
for one to exist in a highly organized state with- 
out the other. If every farmer could recognize 
that his plants were real, living things, and that 
sunshine, air, food, and drink were just as neces- 
sary for their lives as for that of the animal, the 
problem would become at once intellectual, enjoy- 
able, and practical. For example, if we examine 
the common sweet potato and pull it to pieces, we 
find (in round numbers) that the roots contain 
for every 100 pounds 69 pounds of water, 1 pound 
of ash, 30 pounds of sugar, starch, plant cellu- 
lose, fat, ete. Carrying this analysis a little 
further, we find that sugar, starch, cellulose, and 
fats are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen; and water, hydrogen and oxygen —all 
three of these elements coming directly from the 
air. Hence, we readily see that all, except 1 pound 
of the 100 pounds of sweet-potato roots, come 
from the air. 

We are now interested to know how the plants 
get these elements and how they are manufac- 
tured into the above substances. Water is eas- 
ily accounted for, as we know it condenses in 
the air and falls to the ground in the form of 
rain, hail, snow, sleet, dew, etc., sinks into the 
earth and is kept near the surface by capillary 
attraction, and is taken up by the roots of the 
plantsand distributed throughout them by specially 
arranged bodies designed for that purpose. Ex- 
amining the leaves, we find the under surface 
thickly studded with little openings known as 
breathing pores. Within the leaf is a great lab- 
oratory which is constantly kept busy manufac- 
turing the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen (which 
have been taken in directly from the air by those 
little pores) into starch, sugar, cellulose, fat, and 
other carbonaceous substances. Pursuing our 
investigation still further, we find that very 
small quantities of mineral water, or soil-derived 
elements, enter into the composition of the sweet 
potato ; yet some of these elements, by reason of 
their solubility and volatile nature, become ex- 
hausted in the soil, and hence must be applied. 
There are only four which need give us much 
concern —namely, nitrogen, the most soluble 
and expensive of all, which makes in the plant 
chiefly stems and leaves ; phosphoric acid, most 
important in the development of the seed, and 
which also assists in perfecting sugar and starch; 
potash, most active in the perfection of sugar and 
starch, —therefore, the logical sequence is that the 
sweet potato should have only enough available 
nitrogen in the soil to make sufficient leaf-growth 
to take in large quantities of the elements neces- 
sary for starch, sugar, cellular matter, etc., and 
potash and phosphoric acid necessary to perfect 
these substances ;—also sufficient water, which 














acts as a common carrier to transport these con- 
stituents to places where most needed. 

An acre of rich wheat soil, which we may re- 
gard as typical and best suited to the average 
field crop, if calculated to a depth of 9 inches, 
when thoroughly dry, will weigh about 3,000,000 
pounds plus the roots, and 2,250,000 pounds 
without them. It contains about 2,700 pounds 
of nitrogen, 7,675 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 7,875 pounds of potash. The soils of the 
South are greatly deficient, much of them con- 
taining as low as 315 pounds of nitrogen, 697 
pounds of potash, and 392 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. This enormous deficiency must be made 
up by some means. The deficiency in nitrogen 
can be met almost wholly by the proper rotation 
of crops, keeping the legumes, or pod-bearing 
plants, growing upon the soil as much as possible, 
as they are all nitrogen-gatherers—and the com- 
mon cowpea is the best, for all purposes, in the 
South. 

The following method of fertilization has 
proven most satisfactory to us here at Tuskegee : 
120 pounds of muriate of potash, 600 pounds of 
acid phosphate, and 10 tons of stable manure per 
acre ; giving us a yield of 400 bushels of pota- 
toes per acre. The stable manure was of the 
greatest value, as it added the much- needed 
humus (vegetable matter) and supplied the de- 
ficiency in nitrogen. Where stable manure, 
swamp muck, etc., cannot be had, 120 pounds of 
nitrate of soda should be added per acre. In 
connection with the chemical, the physical con- 
dition of the soil is most important, as without 
this only a partial crop will be the result. In 
selecting a soil for sweet potatoes, choose one 
dry enough to produce corn or cotton—sandy, 
with a clay subsoil, is preferable. Plow the same 
with a two-horse plow to a depth of nine inches, 
broadcast the stable manure, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid ; plow or harrow it in, whichever will 
cover it best. This should be done at least two 
weeks before the plants are set, so that the chlo- 
rine contained in the muriate of potash will reach 
out and distribute itself through the soil, thus 
rendering it harmless to the roots of plants. 

In setting, a slight ridge should be made and 
the plants set and cultivated in the usual way, 
unless very dry at setting time, in which case a 
thin mud should be stirred up, about the con- 
sistency of pancake batter ; the roots of the pota- 
toes should be dipped in this thin mud and set at 
once. Unless a very unusual period of drought 
ensue, no further watering is necessary. If ni- 
trate of soda is desired, make two applications— 
the first about ten days after setting. This should 
be sown or drilled near the plants, care being 
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taken to get as little on the leaves as possible, as, 
under certain conditions of sunshine and moisture, 
it badly injures the leaves. The second applica- 
tion should be made ten days after the first. 

Careful preparation for harvesting and storing 
should begin with the first indication of frost. 
The vines should be cut and thrown across racks 
to dry, as they make a most excellent hay; the 
potatoes should be dug carefully and spread out 
—preferably under a shelter—to become dry. 
Sort them over carefully, removing all the cut, 
bruised, or undesirable ones; after which they 
may be safely housed, banked, or put away after 
any of the various methods. 

As one rides over our beautiful Southern 
States,—all of which are more or less ideal, 
each possessed of its own peculiar charm,—and 
sees the evidences of erosion and the devastation 
wrought by the forest fires and the woodman’s axe, 
he is at once impressed with the importance of 
the subject. It is none the less apparent that 
education must cease to be so much of a great 
collection of abstract matter—beautiful to look 
upon and profound to listen to, yet like the fairy- 
winged butterfly that flits from blossom to blos- 
som, reveling in its sweets, and occasionally assist - 
ing other forces in polonating a few flowers, thus 
producing useful fruits, grains, or vegetables, 
but as a matter of mere accident rather than a 
well-directed plan. 

The American farmer should in no sense be 
the prototype of Edwin Markham’s brainless fel- 
low, whom he so graphically portrays— 


** Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 


A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox.” 


The virgin fertility of our soils, and the vas. 
amount of unskilled labor, has been a curse 
rather than a blessing to agriculture. This ex- 
haustive system of cultivation, the destruction 
of forests, the rapid and almost constant decom- 
position of organic matter, together with the 
problems of nitrification and denitrification, the 
multitudinous insects and fungus diseases which 
are ever increasing with marvelous rapidity year 
by year, make our agricultural problem one 
requiring more brains than that of the North, 
East, or West. By the advance of civilization, 
a sharper and more healthy form of competition is 
brought about. The markets have become more 


fastidious ; and he who puts such a product 
upon the market as it demands controls that 
market, regardless of color. 
vival of the fittest. 


It is simply a sur. 














GERMAN-AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND COM- 


MERCIAL RELATIONS, HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


BY GEORGE M. FISK. 


(Late second secretary of American embassy, Berlin.) 


a present animated discussion in Germany 

regarding her tariff and its probable effect 
upon German foreign commercial relations, espe- 
cially with the United States ; the recent agitation, 
both in the United States and in Germany, on the 
attitude of the imperial government toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, called forth by her present rela- 
tions with Venezuela, together with the visit to 
the United States of the Emperor’s own brother, 
Prince Henry, have all contributed to give an 
added interest to all things German-American. 
Under these circumstances, a brief survey of the 
history of the diplomatic and commercial relations 
of the United States and Germany may be in order. 


PRUSSIA AND THE AMERICAN COLONIES (1776-85). 


During the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the two greatest statesmen in Europe were 
William Pitt and Frederick II. In 1756, they 
were arrayed against the combined powers of 
Europe. The latter, aided by English subsidies, 
kept the Continental troops at bay while the Eng- 
lish fleet ruled the sea and English sailors and 
soldiers conquered about all the French and 
other colonial possessions worth conquering. 
‘“‘It was Pitt’s idea,” to quote the historian 
Brosch, ‘‘that America must be conquered in 
Germany,” while the eminent Professor Schmol- 
ler tells us that ‘without the victory of the 
Prussian grenadiers and of the English fleet, 
there would have been to-day no English world- 
power and no United States of North America.” 
Be that as it may, a new English king got rid of 
Pitt in 1761, ceased paying subsidies to Frederick 
the Great, and soon after made peace with France, 
thus leaving in the lurch the Prussian monarch, 
who would probably have gone to the wall had 
it not been for the favorable attitude of the new 
Russian ruler, Catherine II. 

If these political events, and the mercantile 
views held by the king, are borne in mind, one 
is prepared to accept the statement of the Ameri- 
can historian Lyman that ‘‘ Frederick seems to 
have regarded the Revolution in the twofold light 
of doing a mischief to England .. . and afford- 
ing, perhaps, some slight, casual commerce to 
the Prussian ports in the German Sea.” He 
appears to have treated the American commis- 





sioners not unkindly, and to have rendered thie 
Colonists an actual service by prohibiting Ger- 
man troops, destined for British service in Amer- 
ica, from crossing his border. He refused, how- 
ever, to recognize American independence until 
after the treaty of peace, although encouraging 
our agents to think that he would follow the ex- 
ample of France. 


PRUSSIAN TREATY OF 1785. 


This was our fourth commercial treaty, and 
was signed, for the United States, by Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Adams. It was written by the 
philosophic Franklin, and contained many ad- 
vanced principles of international law which he 
had vainly attempted to incorporate in the treaty 
with Great Britain. Lyman characterized it as 
‘¢a beautiful abstraction,” and it is certainly a 
noteworthy agreement, whose ratification was 
only possible because of the remote political and 
commercial relations of the contracting parties. 

Only two provisions of this remarkable compact 
will be referred to here. ‘The first decreed that 
privateering was abolished as between the con- 
tracting parties. The second related to the rights 
of neutrals, it being stipulated that free ships 
make free goods, and that nothing was to be re- 
garded as contraband except soldiers in actual ser- 
vice of an enemy, and that if war materials were 
seized they must be paid for. Surely these were 
remarkable principles for the United States to 
uphold, the former because of the importance to 
her of privateering as a means of national de- 
fense, the latter because of the then existing status 
of international law on the subject of the rights 
of neutrals. This treaty was ratified in 1786, and 
continued in force ten years. 


PRUSSIAN TREATY OF 1799. 


In 1799, when the United States was danger- 
ously near a war with France, President Adams, 
one of the signers of our first treaty with Prussia, 
commissioned his own son to go to Berlin to 
negotiate a new treaty, which, while substantially 
the same as the former, contained two very im- 
portant modifications of neutral rights insisted 
upon by the American Government, which had 
tired of trying to maintain principles of inter. 
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national law recognized by European powers, 
principally France and England, only when it 
suited their convenience. Article XII. of the new 
treaty relates that ‘‘experience having proved 
that the principle adopted in the twelfth article 
of the treaty of 1785, according to which free 
ships make free goods, has not been sufficiently 
respected during the last two wars, and especially 
in that which still continues, the two contracting 


parties propose, after the return of a general - 


peace, to agree, either separately between them- 
selves or jointly with other powers alike in- 
terested, to concert with the great maritime 
powers of Europe such arrangements and such 
permanent principles as may serve to consolidate 
the liberty and the safety of the neutral naviga- 
tion and commerce in future wars.” The other 
new feature of this treaty was the insertion of a 
list of goods agreed upon as contraband. Secre- 
tary Pickering had suggested to John Quincy 
Adams that it include, primarily, naval stores. 
This category was objectionable to the Prussian 
minister, for the twofold reason that it contained 
articles especially enumerated by the Prussian 
code as ‘‘not contraband,’ and because the same 
were ‘‘ productions of the soil or of the industry 
of Prussia.” He suggested that if contraband 
goods were to be enumerated, the list contained 
in the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1766 be adopted. 
Adams reluctantly agreed to this, and explained 
his action to Pickering by saying: ‘‘I thought 
best not to press this point, since they had given 
up the point free ships, free goods.” 


PRUSSIAN TREATY OF 1828. 


When the Government was formed under the 
Constitution, Jefferson’s ideal commercial policy 
found expression in the tariff act of 1789, which 
was essentially a tariff for revenue only, while 
Hamilton’s political philosophy was incorporated 
in the tonnage act of the same year, which was a 
measure, primarily, for protection with incidental 
revenue. ‘The pendulum of tariff legislation 
swung in the direction of protection, the period 
of oscillation extending from 1789 to the ‘tariff 
of abominations,’’ in 1828, whereas the trend re- 
garding tonnage duties was quite in the opposite 
direction—from discrimination to reciprocity, first 
as regards direct trade (1815), and then later 
(1826), as regards both direct and indirect trade. 

The central feature of the treaty of 1827 with 
Hansa, and of that of 1828 with Prussia, as well 
as of all the so-called “Clay commercial treaties,”’ 
was the incorporation of this new principle of ab- 
solute reciprocity of tonnage duties. There is 
also an added interest in tlris Prussian treaty be- 
cause, although differently interpreted by both 
governments, as will be shown further on, it is 
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still in force, the twelve months’ notice required 
for its termination never having been given by 
the contracting parties. The frequency of the 
reference, in late years, to German-American 
most favored nation relations justifies quoting in 
full the two articles on which this relationship is 
based. Article 1X., found in most of our com- 
mercial treaties, and in all of our commercial 
treaties with Prussia, reads as follows : 


If either party shall hereafter grant ahy particular 
favor in navigation or commerce, it shall immediately 
become common to the other party, freely, when it is 
freely granted to such other nation, or on yielding the 
same compensation when the grant is conditional. 


Article V., which has been incorporated in 
many of our commercial treaties, appeared for 
the first time in Prussian- American regulations, 
and states that ‘‘no higher or other duties shall 
be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture 
of Prussia, and no higher or other duties shall 
be imposed on the importation into the kingdom 
of Prussia of any article the produce or manu- 
facture of the United States than are or shall be 
payable on the like article being the produce or 
manufacture of any foreign country.” It will 
be seen at a glance that while Article V. is ab- 
solute in its character, Article IX. is conditional ; 
and confusion has at times arisen because con- 
cessions have been claimed by virtue of the 
former article without taking into consideration 
the conditional character of the latter. 


MR. WHEATON’S WORK IN GERMANY (1835-46). 


German economic union preceded her political 
union by nearly forty years, and expressed itself 
in the formation, in 1834, of the German Zoll- 
verein—a tariff union including most of the 
states of the present German empire, with the 
exception of several of the smaller principalities, 
which had organized a union of their own, known 
as the Steuerverein, under the leadership of the 
kingdom of Hanover. The year following the 
formation of the Zollverein, the American Gov- 
ernment accredited as its minister to the various 
German states Mr. Henry Wheaton, the distin- 
guished writer on international law. Wheaton 
was early charged with the special duty of ob- 
taining from the Zollverein a modification of its 
import duties on tobacco and rice. His first in- 
structions were to obtain these concessions, if 
possible, without resorting to a special treaty— 
that is, without giving anything in return—but 
as his attempts were fruitless along this line, he 
was finally directed by Secretary Webster, in 
1843, to negotiate a treaty in which modifications 
of the American import duties were to be of- 
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fered in return for the concessions desired from 
the Zollverein. Success crowned Mr. Wheaton’s 
efforts, and a treaty which was generally regarded 
as favorable to American interests was signed 
March 25, 1844. This compact is interesting, 
among other reasons, as the first example of 
a modern reciprocity treaty negotiated by our 
Government. The President, in transmitting 
it to the Senate, said: ‘+I cannot anticipate 
from its ratification important benefits to the 
great agricultural, commercial, and navigat- 
ing interests of the United States. The con- 
cessions on our part relate to articles which 
are believed not to enter injuriously into com- 
petition with the manufacturing interests of 
the United States.’ The treaty, however, was 
shelved by the Senate, the reason given being, 
primarily, that it involved a change in revenue 
laws, and that hence the right of initiation be- 
longed to the House ; and, secondarily, that the 
concessions were too dearly bought. The real 
reason for the Senate’s action was more likely 
that given by Secretary Calhoun in a private let- 
ter to Mr. Wheaton—namely, that we were on 
the eve of a Presidential campaign, and it was 
not good policy to touch the tariff. 

Mr. Wheaton was more successful in negotiat- 
ing a treaty with Hanover, in 1840. Its charac- 
teristic feature was a more restricted tonnage 
reciprocity by confining its benefits to vessels 
plying between Hanover and the countries com- 
prising the German Confederation, on the one 
hand, and to vessels from the ports of North and 
South America and the West Indies, on the other 
hand. Finally, Mr. Wheaton negotiated several 
conventions abolishing those medieval laws known 
as Droit d’Aubaine—a law permitting the confis- 
cation of property of a deceased foreigner—and 
Droit de Détraction—a law taxing property upon 
its removal from a state. Provisions abolishing 
these laws, so far as concerned American citizens, 
had been incorporated in most of our earlier 
treaties. 


A. DUDLEY MANN’S SECRET MISSION. 


During the six years beginning in March, 1846, 
the United States maintained in Europe—prin- 
cipally in Germany, Hungary, and Switzerland— 


Mr. A. Dudley Mann, who was employed in vari- . 


ous missions of a confidential nature. His obser- 
vations, especially during the revolutionary period 
of 1848, are both extremely interesting and valu- 
able. So far as Germany was concerned, the 
results of his efforts were shown in the treaty of 
1846, negotiated with Hanover, and which was 
acceded to, with slight modifications, by the 
duchies of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin. Liberal provisions were incorporated in 


this treaty in regard to tolls on the rivers Elbe 
and Weser; the import duty on raw cotton was 
abolished, as well as the transit duties on tobacco, 
rice, cotton, and other American products ; finally, 
the restricted reciprocity in regard to tonnage 
duties in the treaty of 1840 was extended to in- 
clude all indirect trade, as was the case in the 
treaties of 1827 and 1828 with Hansa and Prus- 
sia. Two years later, in a letter to Secretary 
Buchanan, Mr. Mann makes an interesting obser- 
vation in regard to the attempts of Prussia to 
coax the members of the Steuerverein into the 
Zollverein. He remarked that this separation 
better subserved the interests of the United 
States, owing to the more liberal tariff policy of 
the former. He criticised adversely Mr. Whea- 
ton’s attempted treaty, saying that ‘‘this re- 
nowned civilian was ’satisfied that he had com- 
mitted a mistake when he became acquainted 
with the nature of the concessions granted to us 
by Hanover and Oldenburg, for upon quitting 
my apartment at the moment of my departure 
from Washington, he concluded a conversation 
which he held upon the subject with the remark, 
‘May your present mission result as favorably 
for the interests of our country as that from 
which you lately returned.’ ”’ 


EXTRADITION TREATIES (1852-57). 


The practice of sovereign states is not uniform 
in regard to the subject of extradition. Among 
the German states, and, in fact, among most 
Continental governments, extradition is accorded, 
when no treaty exists, provided the state is as- 
sured of reciprocity in the matter. The practice 
of the United States—which is becoming more 
and more universal—is to allow extradition only 
when it is specially provided for in treaties. The 
South American and Continental European states 
hold that their own citizens are not liable to ex- 
tradition. The treaties of the last twenty-five 
years show the trend to be in the direction of the 
American and British view —that extradition 
should include citizens or subjects of the extra- 
diting country. Generally, treaties providing 
extradition specify the special crimes which are 
to be extraditable. Between the years 1852 and 
1858, extradition treaties were negotiated at 
Washington with the various German states. 
These treaties all enumerate the extraditable 
offenses and enact that ‘‘none of the contracting 
parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citi- 
zens or subjects under the stipulations of this 
convention.” 


BANCROFT, OR NATURALIZATION, TREATIES OF 1868, 


The status in Germany of the increasing num- 
ber of German emigrants who, after having ac- 
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quired citizenship in the United States, were re- 
turning to the land of their birth was becoming 
more and more a subject for diplomatic discus- 
sion. ‘The principal cause of contention was the 
fact that whereas the emigrant could acquiresciti- 
zenship in the United States after a residence of 
five years, he could not expatriate himself from 
Germany until after an absence of ten vears. The 
matter was taken up seriously by the Prussian 
and American governments after the Civil War, 
but the negotiations, begun in 1865 between Bis- 
marck and Minister Wright, were broken off tem- 
porarily, in 1866, by the outbreak of hostilities 
between Prussia and Austria. Bancroft, our new 
minister, brought up the question again, the fol- 
lowing year, before the government of the North 
German Confederation ; and by means of his great 
popularity and tact, as well as because Bismarck 
wanted the good-will of the United States in her 
inevitable struggle with France, he succeeded in 
obtaining a settlement of the question eminently 
satisfactory to his government. The principal in- 
terest of the United States in this treaty is cen- 
tered in Article IT., reading that ‘‘ citizens of the 
North German Confederation who become natu- 
ralized citizens of the United States of America 
and shall have resided uninterruptedly within the 
United States five years shall be held by the 
North German Confederation to be American 
citizens, and shall be treated as such.” This pro- 
vision, however, does not exempt a returning 
naturalized citizen from punishment for a crime 
committed before emigration. These treaties were 
agreed to, with unimportant alterations, by the 
governments of Bavaria, Baden, Wirtemberg, 
and Hesse. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS (1871-1902). 


In the latter part of the seventies, new indus- 
trial conditions tended to change early German- 
American commercial relationship, a relationship 
based largely on sentiment as reflected in the 
Prussian treaty of 1785, to one in which econom- 
ics began to play a more important rédle. Up to 
the middle of this decade, Germany’s strength, 
both economic and political, lay in her agricul- 
ture. The majority of her subjects were devoted 
to the pursuits connected with the farm, and 
landownership then (as now) carried with it im- 
portant social and political advantages. 

Up to the seventies, German agrarians were 
economically interested in supplying England 
with enormous quantities of farm products — 
especially wheat—and of obtaining, in return, 
cheap manufactured goods. Hence, her com- 
mercial policy was that of free trade. <A great 


revolution in these conditions took place during 
the decade under discussion. 


Industrial unity 
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and expansion followed rapidly in the wake of 
the political unity of 1871. Manufacturing in- 
dustry and population increased in a marked de- 
gree. There were more to feed; and this, to- 
gether with the fact that labor was drawn from 
agriculture to the more remunerative fields, had 
a tendency to curtail the export of agricultural 
products. On the other hand, the enormous de- 
velopment of transportation and agriculture in 
the United States enabled her, not only to sup- 
plant German food products in England, but, 
when aided by poor harvests in the Fatherland, 
as was the case in the latter part of the seventies, 
even to invade the German market itself, Herein 
lies the explanation for the German agrarian 
protective policy inaugurated in 1879 and intensi- 
fied by the acts of 1885 and 1887. Rates were 
lowered for a period of twelve years by the Ca- 
privi commercial arrangements with Austria- 
Hungary and other countries inaugurated in 1891. 
These modified duties being granted to all ‘* most 
favored nation ’’ countries, the United States has 
derived therefrom an increasing advantage, owing 
to the constantly growing demand on the part 
of Germany for foreign raw products. On the 
other hand, German manufactured goods have 
been excluded from American markets because 
of the increased manufacturing ability of the 
United States, aided by high protective duties. 
The result is that she now buys about 100 per 
cent. more goods from the United States than 
she sells to the American republic. A few figures 
will best explain the economic situation. 


TRADE STATISTICS. 


In 1900, German-American trade was valued, 
in round numbers, at $285,000,000, an increase 
of 132 per cent. over 1881, and for these years 
American exports to Germany constituted 65 and 
57 per cent., respectively, of this total. Stated 
in another way, American exports to Germany, 
in 1900, show an increase over those of 1881 of 
167 per cent., while her imports from the Father- 
land register an increase of only 83 per cent. 
German imports from the United States, and her 
exports to the United States, for the year 1900, 
constituted, respectively, nearly 17 per cent. and 
a little over 9 per cent. of her total foreign trade, 
whereas similarly the percentages for the United 
States were, respectively, nearly 12 and less than 
14. In 1872 and 1899, American exports to 
Germany of raw cotton, lard, and petroleum were 
valued, in round numbers, at $20,500,000 and 
$67,500,000, constituting nearly 52 and 42 per 
cent. of the total value of American exports to 
Germany. Similarly, in 1872 and 1900, the 
United States exported to Germany corn, wheat, 
and wheat flour valued at $1,028,199 and $38,- 
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000,000, comprising 2.6 and over 20 per cent. 
of the total value of the exports of domestic 
merchandise to Germany. 

In 1899, the commodities above mentioned— 
raw cotton, lard, petroleum, corn, wheat, and 
wheat flour—comprised 60 per cent. of the value 
of exports from the United States to Germany. 
In-1900, 90 per cent. of all the corn imported 
into Germany came from the United States, 
while Argentina, the United States, and Russia 
contributed 37, 35, and 21 per cent., respective- 
ly, of the German wheat imports. 

American imports from Germany are more 
varied in kind and more difficult to characterize. 
Nearly 50 per cent., however, consist of chemi- 
cals and drugs, cotton, woolen, silk, and leather 
manufactures, and beet sugar, the last-named be- 
ing valued at over $12,000,000 in 1900 and con- 
stituting nearly 13 per cent. of the total value of 
German exports to the United States. 


SOME DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS. 


George Bancroft was the American minister 
to the North German Confederation and the vari- 
ous South German states in 1871. In that year 
he became minister to the new German empire, 
but, having never been officially recalled from his 
South German posts, though dead many years, 
he is still the accredited minister to the countries 
south of the Main. A convention between the 
empire and the United States in 1871 respecting 
consuls and trade-marks bears his signature. It 
purports ‘‘to define the rights, privileges, im- 
munities, and duties of the respective consular 
agents,” and to place upon the basis of recipro- 
city the subject of international trade-marks, a 
condition made possible, so far as the United 
States was concerned, by the law of July 8, 1870. 

The question of Samoa has been one of great 
prominence in the diplomatic relations of the two 
countries—of more prominence than its impor- 
tance justifies. The United States had early 
acquired certain rights to the harbor of Pago 
Pago, on the island of Tutuila—one of the finest 
harbors in the South Pacific. Germany and Eng- 
land had also acquired, by treaties, certain rights 
in these islands. The three countries agreed at 
Berlin, in 1889, upon a tripartite form of govern- 
ment which was doomed to failure from the start. 
After ten years of friction, the matter has been 
finally settled in a satisfactory manner. Acting 
upon the intimation of the American Government 
that it would renounce all its claims of sover- 
eignty over the Samoan group, excepting the 
island of Tutuila, provided the other governments 
were prepared to recognize American sovereignty 
over this island, the imperial government suc- 
ceeded in acquiring British rights over the group, 
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so that German sentiment, which attached itself 
strongly to Samoa as being her first colonial ven- 
ture, has been gratified and the United States 
has maintained her hold over a harbor which in 
the future is destined to become, not only the 
key to Samoa, but the veritable key to the South 
Pacific. 


AMERICAN PORK AND GERMAN SUGAR. 


A series of imperial executive measures, such 
as the prohibition of the importation into Ger- 
many of American pork, cattle, and fruits, has 
been the cause of much friction between Ger- 
many and the United States. These acts were 
based on sanitary grounds, but the hostile atti- 
tude of the ‘‘Junker” element of the agrarian 
party, which possesses an influence in German 
politics far out of proportion to its numerical 
strength, and whose interests are subserved by 
any acts placing difficulties in the way of the im- 
portation of foreign food products, gave a polit- 
ical tinge to all measures of this kind. The first 
and most important one in this category was the 
prohibition, in 1883, of the importation of Amer- 
ican pork into Germany. American diplomacy 
exerted every means in its power to obtain a re- 
moval of this decree, and finally succeeded, in 
the ‘*Saratoga convention” of 1891. By this 
measure, Germany agreed to accept American 
pork inspected in accordance with the law of 
March 3, 1891, and extended to the United 
States the benefits of the lower grain rates of the 
Caprivi treaties. The United States, on the other 
hand, guaranteed to Germany free sugar as pro- 
vided for by the McKinley bill, and agreed that 
the President would not make use of those -dis- 
cretionary powers of the law of March 3, 1891, 
allowing him to prohibit the importation into the 
United States of the products of those countries 
discriminating against American goods, or of the 
products deemed ‘‘dangerous to the health or 
welfare of the people of the United States.” 

By the tariff act of 1894, sugar being put upon 
the duty list, the above measure might have been 
seriously affected in accordance with the Amer- 
ican view that the Saratoga convention was a 
‘‘bargain.” The German Government, how- 
ever, maintained that that measure was merely 
‘‘explanatory,” and created no new rights, but 
that German-American legal relations still rested 
on the treaty of 1828. Germany further insisted 
on the applicability of this treaty to the whole 
empire, although the American view was that 
it applied only to Prussia. The act of 1894, 
furthermore, stipulated that all sugar coming 
from countries paying a bounty should pay an 
additional duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound. 
Germany protested, on the general ground that 










a countervailing duty of this kind was a viola- 
tion of the most favored nation agreement, al- 
though at the sugar conference in London, in 
1888, the German representative, Count Hatz- 
- feldt, had held «‘that the imperial government 
does not share the opinion that the most favored 
nation clause would prevent the high contracting 
parties from prohibiting bounty-fed sugar alto- 
gether, or from levying thereon a special duty 
exceeding the amount of the bounty.” Germany, 
in the second place, maintained that the present 
law was a discrimination, inasmuch as it took no 
account of indirect bounties, such as were paid 
in France; and, thirdly, because it was more 
favorable to countries paying a larger bounty 
than was paid by her. These three points were 
virtually conceded by Secretary Gresham and 
President Cleveland, but the following adminis- 
tration, while remedying the second and third 
points in the tariff act of 1897, maintained 
that a countervailing duty equal to the ‘net 
bounty”? was no violation of most favored na- 
tion rights. 


THE PRESENT STATUS. 


Later, in 1898, when certain concessions were 
made to France for a consideration by virtue of 
Section 3 of the tariff act of 1897, Germany 
claimed these same concessions, on the ground 
that the United States already enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the German minimal tariff rates. The 
answer of the American Government was that 
so long as the imperial government extended the 
benefits of her minimal rates to other most fa- 
vored nations without a consideration she could 
not consistently withhold them from the United 
States, while the latter, on the other hand, could 
not grant Germany, gratis, concessions which 
had been given to France for a consideration 
without jeopardizing her most favored nation re- 
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lations with all other countries. In other words, 
in this controversy, Germany laid stress upon 
Article V. of the treaty of 1828, while the Unit- 
ed States emphasized Article IX. The imperial 
government, however, obtained the desired con- 
cessions, by virtue of a proclamation of the 
President dated July 13, 1900, by giving ‘re- 
ciprocal and equivalent concessions” in return. 
This may be regarded as a temporary make- 
shift, for Germany is now in the midst of a most 
animated tariff discussion the outcome of which 
will decide the character of her new commercial 
treaties, which will follow the termination, on 
December 31, 1903, of the existing ones, nego- 
tiated by Caprivi. 

It may not be without value to mention some 
of the conditions which have given rise to mis- 
understandings and confusion in German-A meri- 
can relations. Germany regards the treaty of 
1828 as applicable to the whole empire, the United 
States as applicable only to Prussia; the United 
States maintains that the Bancroft treaties are co- 
extensive with the empire, while Germany holds 
that they do not include Alsace-Lorraine ; both 
countries do not interpret alike the most favored 
nation right, and both have been inconsistent on 
this point so far as applied to countervailing du- 
ties on bounty-fed products. Germany is not en- 
tirely satisfied with her extradition treaties with 
the United States, and would like to have the 
category of extraditable crimes extended and the 
expenses of extradition furnished gratis by both 
governments. 

This enumeration would seem to indicate that 
when the German Government takes up the sub- 
ject of new commercial treaties—which she is 
likely to do in the near future, unless, as some 
predict, she is unable to come to any agreement 
on her new tariff rates—the United States will 
be given a prominent place in her negotiation. 





HE author of ‘Christian Missions and So- 
cial Progress”’ has crystallized in this title 

the philosophy of foreign missions. The thought, 
indeed, is not new. It was one of the first de. 
velopments in the early Church, and it appears 
again and again in the Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament. It wasclouded during the Middle Ages, 
and when modern missions commenced, was but 
dimly realized. Yet Carey, who went to India 
to preach salvation from sin, immediately set 


PRACTICAL MISSIONS. 


BY EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS, D.D. 


about abolishing the suttee. Verbeck, of Japan, 
thought his time well spent in teaching English 
and imparting the Christian conception of national 
life to the company of young men who after- 
ward led their empire in its wondrous advance 
to a high place among the civilized nations of the 
world. The gospel of a clean shirt went side by 
side with that of repentance in the South Seas 
and Africa. Wherever the missionary has gone, 
his message has been addressed to the intellect 
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as well as to the heart, and he has sought to pro- 
vide a ciean body and comfortable home for the 
soul that would grow into the purity of the Christ 
life. 

This general characteristic appears prominently 
in three forms to-day, or, rather, has three special 
witnesses. One is a volume just given to the 
public which deserves the careful examination of 
every student of social development, as well as of 
every one directly interested in the progress of 
Christianity. In his ‘¢‘ Centennial Survey of For- 
eign Missions,” Dr. James S. Dennis has gath- 
ered up the lines of his volumes on ‘ Christian 
Missions and Social Progress” and given a con- 
spectus of the achievements and results of evan- 
gelical missions in all lands at the opening of the 
twentieth century. The labor of collection and 
tabulation has been enormous, while the skill of 
arrangement gives its author first place in the 
records of such work. As a directory of mission 
work and workers, it is invaluable ; yet it is not 
chiefly this characteristic that will attract the 
general reader and student. It will be the glimpse 
it gives of the movements going on in lands 
where there is still but the faintest conception of 
what social or national life really means. 

It is a matter of great moment for the wel- 
fare of the world that more than eighteen thousand 
men and women are devoting themselves with 
singleness of purpose, and often in great priva- 
tion, to the uplifting of the lives of the ignorant 
and the degraded in what are still the dark places 
of the earth. It is proof that the god of greed 
has not yet assumed entire sway over the nations 
of the West when over twenty million is contrib- 
uted annually to a work which brings no returns 
in wealth to the donors, —is but their contribution 
to the cause of divine ideals and human fellow- 
ship. ‘These are mighty facts, but not so mighty 
as are those of the work these men and women 
are doing with the money at their disposal. 

Looking first at the distinctively spiritual side, 
we find the band of missionaries reinforced by 
nearly eighty thousand native preachers, teachers, 
colporteurs, and other helpers. The most effective 
uplift of Asia must come from within, not from 
without. The American may give the impulse ; 
the Asiatic must transmute that impulse into 
action. More than twenty-three thousand cities 
and large towns, to say nothing of innumerable 
villages, are occupied as permanent centers of 
activity, and there are 14,300 organized churches, 
with 1,500,000 communicants, and a recognized 
Christian community of over four and a half mil- 
lion souls. Tabular statements give only the 
framework. They make no record of character. 
For that we have to read the story of the past 
years in China. Never again can the term ‘‘rice 
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Christians " be used in derision to designate those 
who hold true to their faith under a pressure as 
terrible as any that ever faced the Church of 
Christ. 

Turn, then, to those departments which so 
many have hitherto considered the adjuncts to 
missionary work, but which are to-day assuming 
their proper place in the front rank. Education 
naturally leads. These 18,000 missionaries have 
over one million pupils under instruction, the 
great majority in the 18,742 elementary and vil- 
lage day schools, but a goodly number in those of 
higher rank. The 94 universities and colleges, 
with their 35,539 students, include such world- 
renowned institutions as Robert College, Con- 
stantinople ; Syrian Protestant College, Beirut ; 
the Wilson and Duff colleges, in India; the Pe- 
king University and the Canton Christian College, 
in China ; the Doshisha, in Japan, and similar in- 
stitutions in Assiout, Egypt; Wellington and 
Lovedale, Cape Colony, and many others. There 
are over one thousand secondary schools, includ- 
ing 179 for training in industries and arts, while 
the existence of 122 kindergartens is significant 
of the use of the best modern methods. Most 
noticeable is the fact that of the entire number 
of pupils, one-third are girls. The colleges have 
over two thousand, while in the secondary schools 
they furnish more than half the entire attendance. 
It is fair to say that female education in Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific islands is due solely to 
missionary initiative, and is to-day carried on al- 
most solely by missionary organizations. The 
full meaning of that fact is beyond statement. 

Closely allied to direct education is the furnish- 
ing of a pure and elevating literature. Of the 
478 ancient and modern translations of the Bible, 
456 have been made by missionaries, and the an- 
nual circulation in what are known as mission 
fields is over three and a quarter million of vol- 
umes, largely portions, but with nearly ninety- 
five thousand entire bibles. There is, too, the 
circulation of the tract societies ; but, in a sense, 
most significant of all is the presence of 159 mis- 
sion publishing houses and presses, sending forth, 
annually, 10,800,000 volumes, with 380,000,000 
pages. The trinity of preacher, teacher, and 
printer is a power before which no superstition, 
no oppression, can long endure. 

Few departments of science have made such 
strides, of late years, as medicine. On the as- 
sumption that the mission work of to-day is thor- 
oughly practical and humanitarian, it would be 
natural to expect it to take full advantage of this. 
As a matter of fact, the number of hospitals 
under the care of missionaries is 379, and of 
dispensaries, 783, while the total number of treat- 
ments is nearly six and a half million. The loca- 


















































tion of these is significant, —373 in China, 366 
in India, 150 in Africa, and so on all over the 
world. There are, too, 67 medical schools and 
schools for nurses, with 421 male and 230 female 
pupils, an indication of what shall be for the 
future of those lands. 

Closely allied to the medical is the reformatory 
and philanthropic work, with its 247 orphanages 
and foundling asylums, its 100 leper homes, 30 
institutions for the blind and the deaf, 156 refuges 
for rescue work, the opium slave, and the in- 
sane. In fact, there is not a single department 
of modern effort for social improvement that is 
not represented in the work of foreign missions. 
When it is remembered, also, that the field is 
practically unworked aside from these, it be- 
comes evident that the hope for those people lies 
in their development. There is another way of 
stating these same facts: only 247 orphanages, 
only 100 leper asylums, only 156 refuges, and 
so on—for the hundreds of millions in Asia and 
Africa ! 

The statement of a need is the essential pre- 
liminary to its supply. No statement of its kind 
could be more complete than this of Dr. Dennis, 
but such statements need to be kept up to date 
if their full value is to be secured. Further- 
more, statistics need interpretation. No inter- 
pretation is more effective than an exhibit of the 
actual situation. It was little wonder that at the 
Ecumenical Conference of two years ago such 
popular interest centered around the museum and 
library. That, in good measure, has been pre- 
served, and the second witness to the practical 
character of the interest in missions is the estab- 
lishment in New York City of a ‘Bureau of 
Missions,” with three departments, —a Bureau of 
Missionary Information, whose specific work shall 
be the continuance of the work so ably done by 
Dr. Dennis; a museum, where the actual need, 
conduct, and results of mission work shall be 
arranged and made available for the student, not 
merely of missions, but of general anthropology 
and social development, and a library, gathering 
the best of publications on such matters. By a 
fortunate arrangement with the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the museum will be 
connected with its department of anthropology, 
and thus be easily accessible to all. It is desired 
to make the bureau a sort of clearing house for 
information of every kind connected with the de- 
velopment, social, educational, and political, as 
well as religious, of mission lands. Not con- 
nected officially with the missionary boards and 
societies, yet in heartiest accord with them and 
drawing its best information from them, its pur- 
pose is to increase the knowledge of all in re- 
gard to the great work forced upon Christian 
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lands by the intimate relations they are holding 
with Asia and Africa, Its hope is also, by in- 
creasing this knowledge, to secure more complete 
codperation between the different organizations. 

The third witness to the practical character of 
modern foreign mission work is the great Stu- 
dent Convention held in the city of Toronto, 
Canada, February 26—March 2, 1902, under the 
auspices of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. For many years, the great 
problem of the missionary societies was how to 
interest the students of our colleges and univer- 
sities, and even of the theological seminaries. As 
the work in the field advanced and its needs were 
better appreciated at home, it became increasingly 
evident that only the very best of material should 
be used in the missionary service. Brains are as 
essential as piety ; bodily vigor as needful as 
moral power. Various efforts were made to in- 
terest the students in the work of missions, both 
with a view to securing candidates for the field 
and to arousing a more intelligent support of 
missions at home. These crystallized in an invi- 
tation by Mr. Moody for a students’ summer 
school at Mount Hermon, in 1886. This was 
followed by a tour of the colleges by two of the 
organizers, and out of this grew the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. Its four- 
fold purpose is: to awaken student interest in 
missions, enroll volunteers for the service of the 
boards, assist such in preparation for their work, 
and extend and keep alive the interest among 
graduates. A watchword was adopted—‘ The 
Evangelization of the World in This Generation ” 
—which emphasizes the duty of every genera- 
tion toward its fellows. It has no conception of 
an immediate Christianization of the world, is 
neither Utopian nor Quixotic, but simply seeks 
to rouse the sense of duty by presenting the 
claim of the wide field, and the ability to meet 
that claim. Out of this have developed other 
movements in other lands, until a World’s Stu- 
dents’ Confederation has been formed and a train 
of influences has been started whose full sig- 
nificance can scarcely be imagined. It was ex- 
pected that 2,500 delegates would be present 
at Toronto, of whom at least 1,000 would be 
missionary candidates. 

These conventions, held once in every stu- 
dent’s quadrennium, have already done much to 
infuse into the conduct of missions a new zeal, a 
more intense fervor, and also have contribut- 
ed not a little to the common-sense methods 
that are gaining a stronger hold in their man- 
agement. Facts, accurately stated, thoroughly 
understood, vividly appreciated, dealt with by 
common-sense, sympathetic methods,—that is 
the characteristic of modern missions. 

















WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS ABOUT ‘‘ TRUSTS.” 


| ha the Atlantic Monthly for March, Hon. 
William R. Merriam, director of the United 
States census of 1900, gives a valuable body of 
facts in regard to the ‘‘trusts” of the United 
States, taken from these our last census reports. 
This is an especially important phase of the last 
census returns, of course, because the ten years 
from 1890 to 1900 saw the birth of such a huge 
majority of the great industrial combinations now 
doing business. The Census Office, in its in- 
vestigation of ‘‘trust’’ statistics, considered that 
no aggregation of mills came under the head of 
an industrial combination unless it consisted of a 
number of formerly independent mills which had 
heen brought together into one company under a 
charter obtained for that purpose. The census 
avoided the word ‘trust,’’ too, although that 
highly illogical term has been sanctioned by popu- 
lar usage, and adopted such phrases as ‘‘ industrial 
combinations ” or ‘‘ industrial consolidations.” 
‘So far as can be ascertained from the data in 
the Census Office, the number of these industrial 
consolidations is 183. They control 2,203 sepa- 
rate plants, scattered throughout the United States, 
2,029 being active and 174 idle during the cen- 
sus year. For 56 of the idle piants, no returns 
could be obtained, making the total number of 
reporting plants 2,147. The 183 combinations 
extend to almost all lines of industry, producing 
articles of luxury, materials essential to the up- 
building and growth of the country, and even the 
very necessities of life. Fully 50 per cent. of 
these combinations were chartered just prior to 
or during the census year; and it is noteworthy 
that the epidemic of industrial consolidation, so 
far as the so-called monopolies are concerned, has 
been practically confined to the past four years. 
It is evident, therefore, that the disease+—if it be 
regarded as such—has spread very rapidly.” 


FAVORITE ‘‘ TRUST” INDUSTRIES. 


Even in 1900, before the final organization of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the ex- 
tension of the boom in the iron industry, there 
were more industrial combinations engaged in 
making iron and steel than in any other field. 
Sixty-nine combinations, running 469 plants, 
with a capital investment of some $348,000,000, 
were what the census showed for iron and steel 
‘trusts’? two years ago. They employed 146,000 
wage-earners and paid $81,000,000 in wages, be- 
sides $7,500,000 in officers’ salaries. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK. 

‘< Tt isa matter of vital interest to wage-earners 
and the public generally to know that 23 com- 
binations are engaged in producing articles of 
food, their total annual output, $282,000,000, 
being second in importance to that of the iron 
and steel industry. ‘The list includes such cor- 
porations as the National Biscuit Company, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, and the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association. The num- 
ber of reporting plants in this industry is 277, 
and the capital—by which is meant land, build- 
ings, machinery, tools, implements, cash, and 
sundries—is valued at $247,000,000. 

‘¢There are 29 combinations engaged in the 
production of beer, liquors, and beverages. ‘The 
total output is $93,000,000. These products ean- 
not be considered as prime necessities of life. 
They are generally regarded, indeed, as mere 
luxuries. The number of reporting plants is 
236, and the capital employed is valued at 
$120,000,000. 


VARIOUS OTHER ‘‘ TRUST” ARTICLES. 


‘¢A division of combinations interesting to 
the general public is that of textiles. Seventy- 
two reporting plants engaged in this industry are 
controlled by nine of these corporations, and 
their capital is valued at $92,000,000. 

‘‘Lumber and its allied industries are repre- 
sented by 18 combinations. There are 65 report. 
ing plants, representing a capital of $25,000,000. 

‘¢Six combinations relate to leather and its 
finished products. The number of reporting plants 
is 100, and the capital amounts to $63,000,000. 

“One hundred and nineteen paper-making 
plants were reported, which were under the con. 
trol of eight combinations, and represented a 
capital of $59,000,000. 

‘«JTn the line of chemicals and allied products, 
there are 287 reporting plants, controlled by 
19 combinations, and having a capital of 
$187,000,000. 

‘«The clay, glass, and stone industry, which 
includes cement and brick companies, and others 
of like character, comprises 201 reporting plants, 
controlled by 17 corporations. he capital is 
$49,000,000. 

‘‘ Under the division of metals and metal prod- 
ucts other than iron and steel are included the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, a brass company, 
a shot and lead company, a smelting and refining 
company, a metal, a lead, and a zinc company, 
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—16 combinations, representing 94 reporting 


plants, with a capital of $120,000,000. 

‘« The tobacco industry includes five combina- 
tions, controlling 41 reporting plants, with a capi- 
tal amounting to $16,000,000. 

‘¢ Six combinations are interested in the manu- 
facture of vehicles for land transportation. They 
control 66 reporting plants, which represent a 
capital of $86,000,000. Their manufactured out- 
put during the census year was also valued at 
$86,000,000.” 

Besides these, there was a census classification 
of 30 miscellaneous “ trusts,” operating 120 plants, 
and employing $45,000,000 of capital. 


THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE GREAT COMBINATIONS. 
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Mr. Merriam figures out that the 183 ‘+ trusts” 
had a total capitalization of $3,569,615,808. The 
valuation of the land, buildings, and other assets 
upon which this capitalization was based was 
$1,458,522,573. (This figure excludes the value 
of the property of two constituent companies in 
the United States Steel Corporation.) Mr. Mer- 
riam points to the rather startling fact that the 
total property value lacks $216,000,000 of equal- 
ing the value of the bonds and preferred stock, 
so that this sum, plus the value of the common 
stock, a total of not less than $2,018,000,000, 
seems to represent good-will, franchises, and 
other intangible assets ; in other words, the real 
value of the various plants seems to be about 41 
per cent. of the total stock and bond issues. 

To find out how far the public is aware of this 
last fact, Mr. Merriam figures out the market 
prices of the industrial stocks, exclusive of the 
Standard Oil and Pullman Car companies, which 
are exceptional, and finds that the public is buy- 
ing the stocks of the leading industrials at an 
average price of 61.8; in other words, the peo- 
ple have discounted the face value of the stock 
issues of the ‘‘ trusts”? by the enormous figure of 
$956,809,718. 


THE ‘‘TRUSTS” STILL IN THE MINORITY. 


One of the most interesting results of Mr. Mer- 
riam’s figures is the proof that the industrial 
combinations, vast as they are, control but an in- 
significant fraction of the nation’s industrial 
operations—probably not more than one-eighth 
or one-ninth. 

‘«The total industrial combinations employed 
23,000 managers, superintendents, clerks, etc., 
and 399,000 wage-earners, including piece- 
workers. They paid out, during the census year, 
in salaries, $195,000,000, and the value of their 
entire output was $1,661,000,000. Contrary to 
the general impression, these great combinations 
do not control a very large proportion of the in- 














dustrial output of the country. In 1890, the en- 
tire output of manufacturing industry was about 
$9,000,000,000. The total product of the manu- 
facturing industry for the year 1900 has not yet 
been compiled, but it is safe to say that the total 
will be in the neighborhood of $13,000,000,000 
or $14,000,000,000, so that the output of these 
combinations, although it seems enormous, does 
not represent much more than one-tenth of the 
total industrial product of the United States. 


THE HOMES OF THE ‘‘ TRUSTS.” 


‘¢It is interesting to note the different locali- 
ties which seem to afford the most advantageous 
abiding-places for these various combinations. 
There are certain States which apparently offer 
special attractions as the normal homes of these 
combinations. We find that 358 plants are lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, 227 in New York, 225 in 
Ohio, 163 in Illinois, 123 in Massachusetts, 100 
in Indiana, while the rest are scattered through 
other States. I think it may safely be stated: that 
nearly all are organized under the beneficent laws 
of the State of New Jersey.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND FOREIGN 
OPINION. 


HE career of President Roosevelt has been 
so remarkable in its variety of activities 
and is so full of dramatic interest that it is in- 
evitable that we should be deluged with essays 
on the subject.in European as well as in Ameri- 
can periodicals. The study by M. Ed. Tallichet 
which appears in the January and February 
numbers of the Bibliotheque Universelle is dis- 
tinguished no less by the writer’s evident sym- 
pathy with Mr. Roosevelt’s aims and views than 
by the intelligent treatment of the influence of 
the President’s personality on international ques- 
tions. M. Tallichet dwells particularly on those 
phases of Roosevelt’s public life which give 
promise of progress and originality in executive 
methods during the present administration. 

A. full account of Roosevelt’s life as boy, at 
college, and subsequently in the West, concludes 
thus: ‘¢In this active life, he gained remark- 
ably good health, great strength and high spirits, 
rapidity of conception and decision,—the identi- 
cal qualities which make for success in political 
life in America and elsewhere. As he was at 
the same time a prolific writer, telling well his 
hunting adventures, his life in the Western soli- 
tudes, and his ranching experiences, he interested 
the public in all that he did, and acquired grad- 
ually a considerable place in the people’s minds. 
They grew accustomed to recognize in him the 
coming man.” 
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In touching on Roosevelt’s political career, 
M. Tallichet regards as the chief sources of his 
popularity his belief in the fundamental good of 
man, and the consequent principle that the peo- 
ple may be better governed by making an appeal’ 
to their virtues than by giving satisfaction to 
their vices. The principal interest of M. Tal- 
lichet’s article for us, however, lies in his exposi- 
tion of the attitude of Europe after the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley. 


THE GENERAL EUROPEAN ATTITUDE. 


‘¢ President McKinley, at the time of his assas- 
sination, was not, one might say, known person- 
ally outside of America. Having linked his name 
with that extreme protectionism of which he was 
the parent, or at least the godfather, in the United 
States, he became, as it were, the incarnation of 
it. In Europe, that was quite sufficient. He was 
regarded as hostile to European interests. 

‘¢It is altogether different with his successor, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. Although young, he 
had been much spoken of. He had not hidden 
himself ; quite the reverse. In his own country 
and abroad, he was regarded as a man of intelli- 
gence, energy, and courage, and rather enthusi- 
astic and daring, with that grain of practical 
sense and calculation which characterizes his 
countrymen. It was believed that in him could 
be discerned a liberal whose policy would be 
advantageously differentiated from that of Me- 
Kinley, and who would make the United States 
a power quite different from others, and from 
themselves in the past,—who would bring to the 
world elements of liberty and civilization not yet 
developed. . . . On all sides, the question was 
put, and most generally in Europe, ‘ What may 
be expected of this new head of a great nation ? 
What are his views on politics and what are his 
ideals ?’”’ 

Considering Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Minne- 
apolis shortly before the Buffalo catastrophe as a 
formulation of those views and ideals, M. Tal- 
lichet quotes the speech in its entirety and com- 
ments thus: ‘‘The mixture of idealism and of 
the practical spirit which stamps this speech will 
be easily noted. It seems to characterize won- 
derfully the new President. “His policy is not 
chimeric, although his lofty aspirations distin- 
guish him from his much more commonplace 


predecessor. Two principal thoughts dominate 
him. First, the law of work. Mr. Roosevelt 


declares that every man should work on some- 
thing useful, whatever it may be, and give a part 
of his time and trouble to the community, under 
one form or the other—and there are many. He 
holds in abomination the idle, the unemployed, 
those who pursue pleasure and comfort, and who 
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find in satiety and disgust the just recompense 
for an existence too often harmful to society. 

‘¢ Second, for the first time in America, he ad- 
mits that a great state has duties toward the rest 
of humanity from which it cannot escape without 
detriment. This is of vital interest for Europe.” 


A NEW FIGURE IN WORLD POLITICS. 


In regard to the disappointment and impatience 
with which the decision of Roosevelt to follow 
McKinley’s programme with respect to commer- 
cial reciprocity and legislation affecting the trusts 
was regarded abroad, M. Tallichet gives an ex- 
cellent summary of the conditions which make it 
impossible for Roosevelt, as the head of a repub- 
lican government, to exhibit here the independ- 
ence of public opinion and party interests he has 
shown in minor affairs. Roosevelt’s theories as 
to the Monroe Doctrine, expansion, and social re- 
form are treated exhaustively. In conclusion, 
M. Tallichet remarks : 

‘The United States possess resources the ex- 
tent of which it is still difficult to ascertain, 
although it is already recognized and felt. With 
these resources, what will they accomplish ? 
It is here that the personality of President 
Roosevelt and his ideal of government become of 
paramount importance. . .. The manner in 
which he has prepared himself for the great 
magistrateship he now fills, probably with this 
goal in view since his boyhood; his eventful 
career, all the episodes of which served to bring 
him nearer to that Presidency he has attained 
while still young, in the prime of life,—all seem 
to indicate that he is one chosen for a great task. 
We can conclude, from his public record, that he 
is liberal, and that he has one great ambition, — 
to contribute to the progress of humanity. He 
knows the source and strength of this progress. 
We have read two addresses by him or Christian 
missions and on the place of the Bible in the 
education of the masses for the discipline and 
moral training of individuals and communities 
which prove his intimate knowledge of the Gos. 
pels and of the living strength therein con- 
tained. A very great opportunity is afforded him 
at this time, when the world is evidently on the 
threshold of a new era, at the beginning of a 
century in which it seems that we may hope for 
the solution of problems because of their in- 
creasing and more pressing need for solution. 
With the extraordinary gifts he possesses, will 
he be the man to draw humanity, by an initiative 
at once bold and prudent, from the mire she 
seeks to escape? The New World has the ad- 
vantage over the Old—in politics, at least—of 
not being bound to a mass of traditions, customs, 
and modes of thinking which retard progress 
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by a thousand invisible bonds. Whatever 
comes, and even if Mr. Roosevelt be not directly 
instrumental in its accomplishment, it will be 
generally admitted that he will bring great in- 
fluence to bear. He is a new force in humanity, 
called, according to all appearances, to prepare, 
perhaps to accomplish, a work of progress and 
uplifting in which all will have a share. What 
more glorious destiny could he desire, and how 
can we refrain from invoking for him adequate 
strength for its fulfillment ?” 


THE NEED OF TRAINING FOR THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENCY. 


UCH studies as that of President Eliot’s work 
at Harvard, which appears in this number 
of the Review or Reviews, and the record of 
President Butler, of Columbia, which was out- 
lined in our February number, suggest the ques- 
tion, Eow can a man best fit himself for the ad- 
ministrative duties of a modern American college 
or university ? It is evident enough that the 
nascitur, non fit theory has governed in the past. 
No provision has yet been made for educating 
young men for this sphere of effort. 

Rightly assuming that the lack of any pro- 
vision of this kind in connection with our edu- 
cational institutions betokens a failure to ap- 
preciate the need of a specialist’s training for 
college executive work, President Graves, of the 
University of Washington, contributes to the 
February Forum a suggestive paper on ‘The 
Need of Training for the College Presidency.” 

‘'wo reasons are outlined by President Graves 
for this apparent gap in our educational system : 

“Tn the first place, there is a conventional 
modesty which would operate powerfully to deter 
a young man from publicly enrolling himself for 
the necessary training to become a college presi- 
dent. He may, with entire propriety, it seems, 
seek to prepare for a chair of German or astron- 
omy; but any effort to fit himself for a presi- 
dency is viewed as a mark of inordinate ambition. 
A distinguished scholar who had been elected 
president of a university once stated that he had 
never sought the headship of an institution of 
higher learning, and would not think of accepting 
an offer of such a post unless the conditions were 
most favorable. Those, however, who had fol- 
lowed this gentleman’s career reported that for 
several years previously he had been doing every- 
thing in his power to fit himself properly for ex- 
ecutive duties. In view of our foolish conception 
of modesty, it is easy to pardon his want of can- 
dor, especially as the careful training he had given 
himself resulted in his making a great success of 
administrative work. 
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‘‘ Again, it is probably the opinion of many 
that college administration cannot be taught, be- 
cause it is so far from being an exact science. 
Its problems seem isolated, and they vary greatly 


* under different conditions. But, while the theory 


of administration can hardly be said to be exact 
in the same sense as the science of mathematics, 
an executive of experience could teach a novice 
some general principles that would save him 
many sleepless nights and days of worry and 
failure. It may be well, in some matters, to let a 
man work out his own salvation; but such a 
course is hardly profitable for the young execu- 
tive, and is certainly not fraught with the best 
results for the unfortunate professors and students 
under his direction.” 


THE NEW TYPE OF EXECUTIVE. 


After briefly describing the theological and 
scholastic types which asserted their sway in 
nearly all our colleges down to a comparatively 
recent period, President Graves notes the devel- 
opment of a new ideal, dating from the inaugu- 
ration of President Eliot, in 1869. This has 
now become a fixed type. According to this 
ideal, the coliege president is an executive in the 
fullest sense. 

‘¢Though in entire sympathy with education, 
he is a business man and a broad-minded man of 
affairs, with the gift of diplomacy and the alert- 
ness and poise of an entrepreneur. He may be a 
scholar—and very often is—or even a minister ; 
but these qualities are merely incidental, and have 
little to do with his success as an administrator. 
The ‘executive’ president is at present the latest 
and best type, and in developing our science of 
administration we may safely follow his lead.” 


A SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT AGAINST * MENTAL 
SCIENCE.” 


: the March Harper's, Mr. Carl Snyder writes 

very suggestively on ‘‘ Measurements of 
Science,” showing how, with the wonderful prog- 
ress in the fineness and effectiveness of scientific 
machines, measurements can be made of phenom- 
ena vastly more minute than those appreciable by 
our own senses. - From this he goes on to make 
a curious ai ' highly interesting argument against 
the possihi'ity of spiritualistic manifestations, 
‘¢ mental science,”’ etc. 

‘« The eye and the ear have long been regarded 
as marvels of mechanism, quite the most wonder- 
ful things in the world. But compared with the 
implements of a present-day laboratory, the sen- 
sitiveness of all human organs seems _ gross 
enough. A photographic plate, coupled with a 
telescope, will reveal the presence of millions of 














stars whose light does not affect the retina in the 
least. The microscope, too, with its revelations 
of the world of the infinitely small, tells us how 
crude, after all, is this most delicate of the senses. 
Indeed, we may liken it to a piano where only a 
single octave, toward the middle, sounds. From 
the ultra-violet to the lowest reaches of the spec- 
trum is a range of some nine octaves of light 
vibrations, of which, save for our new mechanical 
senses, we should never have been conscious of 
but one. 

‘¢The ear hears little of what is going on 
around us. By means of a microphone, the tread 
of a fly sounds like the tramp of cavalry. Our 
heat sense is very vague ; we need a variation of 
at least one-fifth of a degree on a thermometer to 
realize any difference in temperature. Professor 
Langley’s little bolometer will note the difference 
of a millionth of a degree. It is two hundred 
thousand times as sensitive as our skin. <A gal- 
vanometer will flex its finger at the current gen- 
erated simply by deforming a drop of mercury, 
or pressing it out from a sphere to the shape of 
an egg. ‘The amount of work done by a wink of 
the eye would equal a hundred billion of the 
units marked on the scale of a very delicate in- 
strument. It is at least ten thousand times as 
sensitive as the eye or the ear. But even this 
astonishing performance is far surpassed by the 
exquisitely sensitive coherers, discovered by Pro- 
fessor Branly, of Paris, by which the Hertz waves 
of wireless telegraphy are caught in their puls- 
ings through space. 


THE VALUE OF INSTRUMENTS. 


‘¢The range of impressions which we get from 
lifting an object in the hand seems rather small. 
An ordinary chemist’s balance is about twenty 
million times as sensitive. It will weigh down 
to the two-hundredth part of a milligram. 

‘¢ Wherever we turn, we shall find instru- 
ments which surpass each and all of our senses 
in a most humiliating way. Without them, we 
should know very little of the world about us. 
Lacking them, Sir Isaac Newton knew very 
little of the world about him. But with them— 
and this is a capital point—we have come to 
know a great deal. We have come, for one 
thing, to see that our senses give us reports only 
of a comparatively small number of compara- 
tively gross stimuli. Here is a small set of prop- 
ositions to which I fancy there can, in the light 
of present knowledge, be very little dissent : 

‘¢1, Sensation, thought, or consciousness can- 
not be demonstrated except as it is associated 
with the physical substance of the brain and the 
nerves. 

‘¢2, This nerve substance is the sole path of 
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the mind,—it is the mind, and an exterior stim- 
ulus can only reach us through the known organs 
of sense. 

‘¢3, While, on the one hand, we now know a 
great number of stimuli which do not affect any 
of the organs of sense, but do affect various in- 
struments, there are no stimuli known which af- 
fect the sense organs which cannot be made to 
affect some instrument in a far greater degree. 
It is only by means of these instruments that we 
arrive at any precision and certainty. 

‘¢4, If spirits, thought waves, silent healings, 
or any other of the so-called psychic manifesta- 
tions can influence human beings, they can also 
influence delicate machines. 

‘¢5, In the absence of such proofs, ‘ mental 
science’ and all its like are slightly incongruous 
terms. They are not sciences; they are but 
dreams.” 


MARCONI THE MAN. 


| ia the March Frank Leslie’s there is a sketch 

of William Marconi, written from the per- 
sonal standpoint, by ‘‘A Friend” of the in- 
ventor. Marconi prefers the Italian Guglielmo 
to the English equivalent, and is generally re- 
ferred to by his Latin given name. He was born 
on April 17, 1875, at Marzabotto, Italy, his 
father being an extensive landowner, and _ his 
mother one of the well-known Irish Jamesons. 
Marconi was first trained by a tutor, then went 
to college at Leghorn, and later to the university 
at Bologna. He took up the study of electricity 
under Professor Righi, inventor of the Righi 
oscillator. With boyish enthusiasm, Marconi had 
a complete equipment for rudimentary work when 
he was but sixteen years of age. It was in these 
early years, when he was experimenting with his 
crude apparatus on his father’s estate, that his 
imagination seized on the project of telegraphing 
without wires, and from that time he devoted 
himself exclusively to it. 

It was five years before he began to solve the 
difficulties. He converted his father’s estate into 
a large electric demonstrating-room, and finally 
succeeded in sending messages to any part of it. 
Two miles, however, was the utmost he could 
reach with his apparatus. His father gave him 
every financial assistance, and the young man 
was confident that he had achieved success when 
he had reached his twenty-second year. 

He says he had some fortunate accidents, as 
every inventor has, but that in the main his suc- 
cess came from unfailing grind. This writer 
calls him a human dynamo, and says he must be 
working every hour in the day. 

Marconi has set his goal at the point where he 
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can send a message from Cornwall to New Zea- 
land, across the Isthmus of Panama, without a 


repeating station. Then he says he will not rest 
until he has inaugurated wireless telegraphy be- 
tween London and Calcutta, overland. 

‘¢ Marconi stands about five feet ten inches, 
has a slim but well-knit figure, evidences energy 
and great capacity for work, and in face, form, 
or characteristics shows little trace of his Italian 
paternity. His head is large and well shaped, 
with a high forehead and sloping crown. His 
manner is reserved, his carriage erect, and his 
bearing confident. While his relations with his 
assistants are pleasant and comrade-like, he never 
permits to be forgotten who is the master spirit. 
He impresses one as a man possessed of a great 
idea, an all-absorbing thought, from the con- 
templation of which he detaches himself with 
difficulty. He has neither the volatility of the 
Italian nor the cheery cordiality of the Irishman. 
He most resembles the cold, deliberate, almost 
stolid, Englishman—a strange fact in view of his 
parentage. In only one respect does he show 
evidence of Irish blood—in the genial, winning 
smile which sométimes flickers on his face for a 
moment or two, giving way again to his ordinary 
aspect of extreme gravity. 

‘‘He is of an intensely nervous and energetic 
temperament. He would toil all day with his 
kites on Signal Hill, pulling and hauling with 
his workmen, and then a missing slipper would 
worry him at his hotel on returning. He is 
easily ‘rattled’ by trifles when in the stress of 
work, or by a miscarriage of his plans, and his 
plea against undue pressure is, ‘ Hold on, or I'll 
lose my head!’ He smokes little, and drinks 
less. A cigarette and a light wine satisfy him 
in these respects.” 


THE ART AND ETHICS OF MAXIM GORKY. 


R. E. J. DILLON contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for February a brilliant 
literary appreciation of Maxim Gorky, the strange 
and abnormal literary genius who has achieved 
the greatest success of recent years in European 
literature. Dr. Dillon says that his ‘‘Tchelkash ” 
was read with an eagerness and delight unprece- 
dented since the halcyon days of Dosstoyiefsky 
and Leo Tolstoy, and the name of Maxim Gorky 
was inscribed in haste in the golden book of 
Russia’s greatest men. Henceforth he became 
the theme of eager conversation from St. Peters- 
burg to Odessa. One and all proclaimed him 
warmly—many, indeed, hysterically—to be the 
greatest genius of the present generation. That 
he is a vivid writer, with a vivid power of por- 
traying both human passion and natural scenery, 
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cannot be disputed. But, judging from Dr, 
Dillon’s account of him, it would be difficult to 
find any one more anti-Christian and Satanic. 
His stories are all based upon the assertion of the 
doctrine, not so much that there is no difference 
between right and wrong, but rather that wrong 
is better than right. Dr. Dillon himself sum- 
marizes the gospel of Gorky in the following suc- 
cinct sentence: ‘‘Hat, drink, and be merry at 
the cost of your neighbor, fearing not sin, nor 
God, nor man, nor devil.’”’ To fill his stomach, 
to glut his passion, the man has the power to 
snuff out the life of his fellow-man as he would 
pluck a berry. ‘‘ He who is strong is a law unto 
himself,” says one of Gorky’s heroes. These 
heroes with the oval mustaches and bronzed, 
hairy breasts for whom our sympathy is bespoken 
trample down in a lordly way the piteous, self- 
belittling morality of the Galilean. 

Why, then, should this anti-social, inhuman 
doctrine be welcomed with enthusiasm? Merely 
because of the form and the literary expression. 
Dr. Dillon feels that it is not altogether work 
making for righteousness to hold the candle, even 
of discriminating criticism, to such a monster of 
the primeval slime, for he concludes his article 
by quoting an estimate given by one of Gorky’s 
creations of the order of which he is the exponent 
and evil spirit : 

‘¢We are a people apart . . . we are not in- 
cluded in any order. There ought to be a special 
account for us ... special laws . . . very se- 
vere laws, in order to root us out of existence. 
We are of no use, yet we take up a place in life 
and stand in the way of others.” 

Dr. Dillon does the best he can to make out a 
plausible case for Gorky. He says: 

‘¢ His force lies in showing that, however be- 
grimed, a human soul can never wholly lose the 
fragrance of the paradise from which it has been 
expelled. It was a real tour de force to throw the 
glamour of poetry on the loathsomeness of latter- 
day lepers.” 

But he complains that he has fallen into a 
deadly sin against art by treating his personages 
as prophets or making them the spokesmen of his 
protests, the preachers of his theories. He begins 
as a poet, proceeds as an essayist, and ends as a 
pamphleteer. 

‘‘ Another capital defect, which mars most of 
Gorky’s sketches, springs from his own love of 
freedom from limitations, even from those of the 
art in which he works. Thus he consciously 


and deliberately strives after aims, which may 
indeed be quite noble in themselves, but can 
most easily be reached through the ordinary 
channels of the press, the pulpit, the university 
chair, or the hustings.”’ 

















ROYAL VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
\ MERICA’S welcome to Prince Henry of 
Prussia may serve as a reminder of former 

visits to this country paid by representatives of 
royalty. Including those royal personages who 
have sought the United States as an asylum when 
under banishment from their own lands, it is reck- 
oned that about twenty such visitors have sought 
our shores since the establishment of the Union. 

The United States has always exercised a strong 
fascination for the rulers of the Old World, and this 
seems to have grown more intense as the years 
have gone by. It can safely be said that there 
is no king or queen in Europe who is not pos- 
sessed of a desire to see with their own eyes this 
wonderful country which appears to be on the 
point of outstripping the old civilized nations of 
Europe. 

Many years before he became king, Louis 
Philippe of France passed some of 
his years of exile in the United 
States, and visited Washington at 
Mount Vernon. He went to Eng- 
land in 1800. He ascended the 
Krench throne in 1830, and reigned 
until the revolution of 1848. 

Jerome Bonaparte, a brother of 
the great Napoleon, came to this 
country in 1803. He was re- 
ceived in the highest social circles 
of Baltimore, where he married 
Miss Patterson, who lived until 
1879. Napoleon refused to rec- 
ognize this marriage. In 1805, 
Jerome returned to France. 

Napoleon’s eldest brother, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, sought refuge in 
America as the exiled King of 
Spain in 1815. He lived at Bordentown, N. J., 
as the Count de Survilliers. 


THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, IN 1860. 


In an article on the royal guests of the nation 
contributed to the Vew 
Yorker Revue, there is 
a full account of the 
reception accorded to 
the Prince of Wales, 
the present King of 
England, in 1860. 
The prince, at that 
time, was a jovial 
young man, in the 
bloom of youth,— on- 
ly nineteen years old, 
—and he took the 
hearts of the people by 
storm. No roval vis- 
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itor was honored as 
was he, and féte fol- 
lowed /éte wherever 
he went. In his own 
land and among his 
own people, he could 
not have been honored 





more highly. He 
made an extended 


tour through the 
country, and, of 
course, paid a visit to 
the President at 
Washington. He 
traveled in a private 
ear which at that 
time was considered sumptuous, but which to- 
day would be disdained as too meagerly furnished 
even by a theatrical barn-storming company. 

President Buchanan was great- 
ly charmed by his princely visit- 
or, and wrote to Queen Victoria: 
‘¢ Albert Edward has captured all 
hearts by his dignified and yet 
amiable bearing.” On this trip, 
the prince was taken from ball to 
ball, and from banquet to banquet, 
and he furnished in his person a 
good example of the enormous 
amount of enjoyment a human be- 
ing can stand. When the prince 
crossed the Canadian border, on 
the 20th of September, he was 
hailed with great jubilation ; and 
in Chicago a crowd of fifty thou- 
sand people greeted him. 

On his visit to Mount Vernon, 
the prince planted a chestnut tree 
near Washington’s tomb. At Philadelphia, he 
touched the Liberty Bell with his hand, and shook 
the good right hands of the remaining survivors 
of Bunker Hill. At that time, the newspapers 
attached the greatest significance to all these mat- 
ters, and declared that through these tokens of 
sympathy the friendship between America and 
England was newly cemented. 





PRINCE ALBERT EDWARD 
(NOW KING EDWARD VII.), 
1860 


OTHER PRINCES AS GUESTS OF UNCLE SAM. 


The visit of the brother of the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, did not, at 
the time, awaken unusual interest ; but he too, 
as the representative of a kindred power, was re- 
ceived in the friendliest manner. 

Among Russian guests, the most illustrious 
was the Grand Duke Alexis, who visited us in 
1871. He made himself unusually beloved, and 
was féted wherever he showed himself. He had 
an herculean figure, and was a hardy hunter and 
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a wrestler. Many tales are still told of his hunt- 
ing adventures. 

Prince George, the present Duke of York and 
Prince of Wales, visited many American seaports 
in the Canada. Another Prince George, the son 
of the King of Greece, visited the United States 
in 1891, preserving, however, the strictest ¢n- 


] 


cogi ilo. 


DOM PEDRO OF BRAZIL. 


The only emperor who ever paid us a visit was 
Dom Pedro of Brazil, who came to the United 
States of his own accord, and was highly honored. 

Originally, only a visit to the Centennial Expo- 
sition had been planned, but the emperor attend- 
ed, also, many private functions. Dom Pedro, 
at the time of this visit, was fifty-one vears old, 
greatly esteemed by his subjects, and his throne 
was apparently unshakable. And yet, thirteen 
years later, he was dethroned and 
banished to Portugal. The em- 
peror had a genial disposition, and 
was loved for his amiableness by 
every one that came in contact 
with him. Dom Pedro’s sad fate 
evoked general sympathy through- 
out the United States. 


HAWAIIAN ROYALTY. 


The last real monarch to come 
to our country was King Kala- 
kaua, who died at San Francisco 
in 1891. King David, or Kala- 
kaua J. of Hawaii, came of a 
branch of the old Hawaiian royal 
family, and was chosen as suc- 
cessor to the renowned Kame- 
hamehaon February 12, 1874. In 
September of the selfsame year, he made a journey 
to the United States, landing at Boston on New 
Year’s Day of 1875. He traveled over the en- 
tire country, and was everywhere féted. His 
second visit to the United States was in connec- 
tion with a trip around 
the world, in 1881, 
which was highly in- 
structive as well as en- 
tertaining for his maj- 
esty —and also very 
expensive. 

It is reported that 
King Kalakaua was 
engaged on a private 
mission to negotiate a 
loan in America or 
Europe when he died 
in San Francisco. 

Liliuokalani, his sue- 








KING KALAKAUA OF HAWAII 
(1875 AND 1881). 


QUEEN LILIUOKALANI OF 
HAWAII. 


to different departments in the state. 





cessor, has visited 
this country several 
times. 


PRINCESS EULALIE. 





The Spanish In- 
fanta, Princess Eu- 
lalie, was the guest 
of the nation during 
the Columbian cele- 
bration, in 1893. 
Many elaborate 
entertainments were 
given in her honor. 

As may be seen 
from the foregoing 
sketch, visits from 
princes and even 
from crowned heads have not been at all rare in 

our history. It may be doubted, 
however,whether any of these has 
had the significance which attaches 
to the coming of Prince Henry. 





PRINCESS EULALIE OF SPAIN 
(1893). 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S CHILDREN. 
. is a very interesting sketch 
of the children of the Ger- 
man Emperor which Miss Huld: 
Friederichs contributes to the 
Young Woman, hey are appar 
ently brought up in a simple, not 
to say plain, way. At the tea- 
table, the Empress, who is adored 
by her children, ‘‘ herself cuts the 
bread and butter for her bairns,” 
and anything beyond the frugal 
cup of milk is regarded as a lux- 
ury. The youngest child, the only 
girl, the little Princess Louise, is now emerging 
from the infantile despotism which she at first 
exercised over everybody. Her august father 
once confessed, with a smile, that «‘he found it 
more difficult to make that young person do his 
bidding than to rule the German empire.” 


TWO FARMER-PRINCES. 


The Kaiser seems bent on turning his sons to 
good account by assigning them from early days 
He is pre- 
paring two of them for grappling with the agrarian 
problem. The writer says: 

‘« By this time, the young princes are all quick. 
ly growing up into young men. The two eldest 
are training for the army ; the third for the navy, 
if, after a year’s trial, it is found that he has got 
sufficiently accustomed to life at sea to have over- 
come the malaise which seemed at first to prevent 
his ever becoming a sailor-prince. The next two 











ioys are at Plon, the large 
-boys’ training-college near 
Berlin, where the elder boys, 
also, have spent some years 
with theirtutors. But Prince 
August and Prince Oscar are 
to study agriculture, in or- 
der to be able, later on, to 
enter practically into the 
agrarian question, which in 
Germany is one of the most 
complicated and difficult 
problems ever before the 
-vovernment. The way in 
which the imperial princes 
are made to take up this 
subject should certainly lead 
them to a thoroughly prac- 
tical. knowledge. <A farm 
has been taken for them, and 
they and six of their school- 
fellows have not only to 
work this farm—under the 
supervision and advice of 
experts, of course—but also 
to make it pay. There is 
pasture land for their two 
cows. There are a few acres 
of grain, and a good many 
acres of vegetables and po- 
tatoes. There are chickens 
and ducks. And the farm 
‘produce is sent to the im- 
perial palace, and the father 
of the two youthful farmers 
pays for it at the market 
prices ; and if the milk is 
poor, or the grain inferior, 
or the eges and fowls more 
ancient than is desirable, or 
the vegetables second-rate, then the 
imperial customer is not at all slow in com- 
plaining and in lowering the prices accord- 
ing to the value of the goods. If the princes, 
after a spell of work in the sweat of their brows, 
wish for a cup of coffee and some bread and but- 
ter, then there is the little white kitchen under 
the thatched roof of the cottage attached to their 
farm. And they may then go and make coffee, 
and drink it out of the nice thick earthenware 
cups that are kept in the old-fashioned cupboard 
of their whitewashed little sitting-room at the 
farm. More hard-working sons of an emperor 
and an empire, I have been told, do not exist.” 
One wonders when the same principle will be 
extended, say, to the housing problem, and a 
couple of princes told off to study the slums by 
living among the tenements. 


farmers’ 
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CHILDREN OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


M. BLOCH—HIS CAREER AND WRITINGS. 

r is said that there are onlv two men in London 

who knew the late M. Bloch intimately, who 
have worked with him, and who could converse 
with him in Russian. One is Dr. E. T. Dillon, 
of the Datly Telegraph; the other, Mr. R. E. C. 
Long, of the London Review of Reviews. Both 
contribute to the February magazines articles 
upon the deceased. Dr. Dillon writes in the 
New Liberal Review, Mr. Long in the Fortnightly. 

M. BLOCH’S EARLY LIFE. 


Dr. Dillon enters into most detail concerning 
M. Bloch’s youth and upbringing. He says: 

‘¢«The first observation I made in life,’ M. 
Bloch lately remarked to me, ‘was that educa- 
tion, culture, is the only passport to success ; 
and as it was not bestowed upon me by others, I 
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resolved to obtain it for myself.’ In time—it 
seemed a long time to him—he accumulated 
money enough to allow him to fill in the blanks 
of a very meager education ; and for lack of facil- 
ities in Russia, he set out for Berlin, where for 
three years he worked as hard as a student whose 
career depends upon the progress he makes in 
his university studies. To the acquisition of lan- 
guages, M. Bloch devoted a considerable portion 
of his time, and he was finally able to speak Eng- 
lish, German, I'rench, and Russian, besides 
Polish ; to write rapidly and correctly in the last 
four, and to wield with a certain rugged force, 
terseness, and even eloquence, the supple lan- 
guage of Mickiewicz, in. which he always pre- 
ferred to speak. There is somewhat in this 
period of M. Bloch’s life that reminds one of Mr. 
Rhodes’ course of self-culture on his return home 
from another continent.”’ 


BANKER AND RAILWAY-CONSTRUCTOR. 


‘«Back in Warsaw again, this time in full pos- 
session of all the passports of success which were 
denied to the men of his race in Russia, M. Bloch 
found the problem of success easy of solution. 
He turned his attention, in the first instance, to 
railways, their organization and working; and 
having mastered all the details by studying them 
at first hand, he published a work in Russian and 
in French, entitled ‘Russian Railways,’ which 
aroused the attention and obtained the approval 
of all competent critics, among whom were sev- 
eral members of the imperial government. This 
was his first public success, achieved after long 
and dreary years of toil and study, and it was the 
turning-point in his career. 

‘“* Recognized henceforth as the foremost man 
in the railway world, he was intrusted with the 
construction of the Landvarovo-Romensky and 
the Ivangorod-Dombrovsky lines. He next or- 
ganized the well-known company of the South 
Russian Railways ; and having carried out these 
vast undertakings successfully, in the face of dif- 
ficulties of which the West European has no con- 
ception, he was appointed manager-in-chief of a 
whole group of railways. The imperial govern- 
ment, alive to the importance of the services he 
had rendered to the state—for the lines in ques- 
tion possessed high strategic as well as economic 
importance—made him a member of the Learned 
Committee of the Ministry of Finances, a post 
which he retained up to the day of his death. 
Kor many years after this, he was largely instru- 
mental in drafting, amending, and proposing bills 
which were embodied later on in the legislation 
of the empire.” 

Dr. Dillon thus makes it clear that M. Bloch 
had an eminentiy practical training. 
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HIS PRACTICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Long indignantly combats the popular de|i- 
sion that M. Bloch was a dreamer and a theorist. 

‘«Tt should hardly be necessary to explain that 
dreamers do not administer railways and finance 
empires. Yet this, to put it shortly, was the es. 
sence of M. Bloch’s career. He was above al] a 
man of work ; secondarily, only a publicist, ani 
in both an embodied propaganda against dreanis 
and delusions. When all Russia had succumbed 
to the impossible ideals of the Slavophiles, he was 
writing books to teach her that in honest finance 
and in better communications lay the only road 
to salvation. Though a sincere friend to the 
country of his birth, and connected by many tics 
with ultramontane Polish patriotism, he recog- 
nized the fact that in open provocation of their 
masters the present path of Polish prosperity does 
not lie; and he devoted his talents and his in- 
fluence to establishing better relations with Russia 
by means of a movement which he lived to see 
attaining a very great measure of success.” 


HIS PRESCIENCE. 


Mr. Long rightly lays great stress upon the 
extraordinary perspicacity with which he pre- 
dicted, even in number and detail, the course of 
events in the South African war. When Gen- 
eral Buller set out to relieve Ladysmith, M. 
Bloch declared that the English would need a 
majority of four or five to one before they could 
break down the first line of the Boer defense. 
When Lord Roberts occupied Bloemfontein, he 
published a pamphlet forecasting the future with 
prophetic accuracy. 

‘* Yet from beginning to end it was a mass of 
cogent reasoning and confident prediction that 
the war, so far from being near its end, had 
hardly ended its beginning. Having passed in 
review the topography of South Africa, the 
character of its communications, its resources of 
food, and the character of its people, M. Bloch 
declared that after the regular warfare was over, 
a period lasting for years of the severest guer- 
rilla warfare would ensue, which, in default of a 
formal peace, could only be ended by the hunt- 
ing down of every individual Boer in the field. 
M. Bloch’s conclusion was that there would be 
only one way to subjugate the Boers, and that 
was to build lines of blockhouses along the chiet 
communications, to subdue the country district 
by district, and to rely upon patience and the at- 
trition of years to do the rest. The causes of 
this, he declared, would be the vastness of the 
country, the peculiar military characteristics of 
the Boers, the difficulty of provisioning isolated 
British forces, and so on.” 
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Century.’ This work fills four vol- 
umes, or fifteen hundred quarto 
pages, and is not a mere aggregation 
of columns of figures, but a history 
of Russia during eighty years of the 
last century, on every page of which 
may be seen the author’s extraordi- 
nary knowledge of politicsand finance. 
He produced, on the same vast scale, 
a work upon ‘The Comparative Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the Russian 
Provinces.’ He investigated the con- 
ditions of agriculture in Russia and 
Poland, and produced two separate 
works dealing with these subjects at 
a time when he was already occupied 
in writing his ‘ Future of War.’ He 
began a great movement, which has 
since produced very beneficial results, 
by publishing a volume upon ‘ Agri- 
cultural Banks in Russiaand Abroad.’ 

«<¢The Future of War’ is not— 
as it appeared in English—a mere 
statistical survey of military and eco- 
nomic facts. It would have been 
much more appropriately entitled « A 
Cyclopedia of Modern Life.’ In its 
four thousand pages may be found 
in elaborate detail almost every fact 
of importance in the life of modern 
Europe. It contains what is proba- 
bly the most compact and propor- 
tioned exposition of* the moral, po- 








THE LATE M. BLOCH. 


A SURVEY OF M. BLOCH’S LITERARY ACTIVITY. 


Regarding M. Bloch’s literary work, Mr. Long 
Savs : 

‘To summarize M. Bloch’s publications even 
briefly, would require a volume. The works in 
the possession of the writer, excluding his in- 
numerable pamphlets, articles, and contributions 
to the daily press of Russia, and his translated 
works, which he supervised in minute detail, fill 
some ten thousand—mostly quarto—pages. In 
1875, he published in two volumes an impor- 
tant work upon the Russian railways, most of 
which is purely statistical. Three years later ap- 
peared a more important work dealing with the 
saine subject. This book, ‘The Influence of Rail- 
ways Upon the Economie Condition of Russia,’ 
occupies five quarto volumes, and describes in 
detail the effect of the newly constructed railway 
etwork upon the whole social and economic or- 
ganization of the Russian people. In 1882, after 
another interval of three years, he had completed 
his ‘History of Russian Finance in the Nineteenth 





litical, social, and economic conditions 

of Europe to be found in any lan- 
guage. I[t describes in detail every pending or 
probable cause of international strife. It sums 
up everything, from the consequences of Bis- 
marckism to the nutritive value of a Russian 
navvy’s food. It is cemented into a consistent 
whole by M. Bloch’s daring generalization ; and 
it summarizes the views, upon almost every con- 
ceivable subject, of many of the most eminent 
men in Europe.” 


HIS SCHEMES. 


While producing all these books, ‘‘he was 
still engaged with innumerable projects connected 
with his various studies. He contributed scores 
of pamphlets to the Russian, French, and Ger- 
man press. He continued his relations with the 
tussian ministry of finance. He carried through 


a favorite project by creating a great museum of 


war and peace at Lucerne. He supervised the 
translation of his books, and designed hundreds 
of vast tableaux displaying pictorially the com- 
parative conditions of war and peace. He fol- 
lowed the events of the South African war; and 
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on the outbreak of the Chinese revolt came es- 
pecially to England as the fountain-head of 
sinology, advocating views which have certainly 
been justified by events, —that Europe had 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by inter- 
ference in Chinese affairs. He lectured at The 
Hague, in Paris, and in London, and drew up a 
vast scheme, extraordinarily perfect in detail, for 
a propaganda against militarism in Europe, a 
project which, unfortunately, he did not live to 
realize. His zeal for ideas never hampered him 
in his career of practical good. He taught the 
Russians the value of railways, of intensive agri- 
culture, and of practical education, and thus did 
more than any other man to arrest the process of 
economic decay begun by the emancipation. 
And, to his personal credit it may be added, at a 
time when Russia was a hotbed of corruption, he 
acquired a large fortune without losing the repu- 
tation of an incorruptible man.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
“T’HE fortnightly Review devotes its first arti- 

cle to a discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chances of succeeding to the British premiership. 
‘¢Calchas” writes clearly and well, has definite 
views, and expresses them with commendable 
clearness. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S LOST CHANCE. 


The thesis which he lays down is that Lord 
Rosebery has lost his chance. ‘The Chesterfield 
speech was oracular beyond any of equal interest 
ever known in British affairs. It enabled every 
one to interpret it after his own wish, and to 
maintain that it confirmed him in his prejudices, 
opinions, and views. After the speech, he might 
have put his back to.the work and undertaken 
the organization of a Chesterfield party ; but he 
went back into his retirement, and one whole 
month full of psychological moments passed away. 
Though he probably retains the power to split 
the Liberal party, and perhaps ought to exercise 
it, his opportunity for reconstructing a solid op- 
position upon a Liberal-Imperialist foundation is 
gone. 


AMBIGUITY ABOUT IRELAND. 


The fundamental weakness of the Chesterfield 
speech was the jejune ambiguity of the reference 
to the Irish question. England is face to face 
with the first clear-minded separatist movement in 
Ireland since the Fenians. Yet Lord Rosebery 
shirks answering the question whether or not he 
repudiates Home Rule root and branch. That 
question must be answered. If he repudiates 
Home Rule, it would probably lead him and_ his 
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followers to a high, if not a controlling, place in 
the Unionist party. But ‘+ Caichas” recognizes 
with despair that it is all nonsense to hope thai 
Lord Rosebery could carry the party with him 
in repudiating Home Rule. The Home Rulers 
are, probably now in more complete possession 
of the party machine than they were in 1894. 
Gladstonians will withdraw nothing, qualify noth. 
ing, and defend everything in the past of Liber- 
alism. So long as this situation continues, the 
utmost Lord Rosebery can do is to convert the 
opposition into a pair of Siamese twins, with a 
difference,—Siamese twins with their faces set 
contrary ways, and full of the desire to walk in 
opposite directions. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS PREMIER. 


This being so, ‘¢ Calchas ’’ dismisses Lord Rose- 
bery as a possible man for the emergency. The 
only man for the emergency is not Lord Rose- 
bery, but Mr, Chamberlain. For four years to 
come, the most powerful Imperialist majority cf 
recent times will be supreme in Parliament. It 
desires nothing more than to be strongly led. It 
contains within its ranks the minister who in 
energy, tenacity, practical insight, and fighting 
force is almost infinitely superior to all other 
men in public life. The solution, therefore, to 
which ‘+ Calchas” points is the revitalizing of 
the Unionist party by the recognition that Mr. 
Chamberlain is its leader. The question before 
the country in the next three or four years is not 
between the Unionist cabinet and a cabinet drawn 
from the present opposition, but between a strong 
Unionist cabinet and a weak Unionist cabinet. 
This alternative presents itself in the choice be- 
tween Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour as prime 
minister. He admits that there is a prejudice 
against Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat of an intel- 
ligible, but mostly of a discreditable, nature, 
among the Unionist party. But if the colonial 
secretary were a person of hereditary title, it 
would not be possible to dispute his preéminent 
fitness to succeed Lord Salisbury. He won the 
general election. Without him, the present gov- 
ernment could not stand ; against him, it is very 
doubtful whether any government could stand 
To the objection made by those who 
rannot be spared 
replies by 


for long. 
argue that Mr. Chamberlain 
from the colonial office, «‘Calchas” 
triumphantly declaring that as Lord Salisbury 
remained at the foreign office when he was prime 
ininister, there is no reason why Mr. Chamberlain 
should not continue at the colonial office. 

To sum up the whole matter, according to 
‘«Calchas,” acting upon Lord Rosebery’s argu- 
ments about national efficiency, Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to be prime minister. 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Steer Quarterly Review for January contains a 

summary of the progress made in the South 
African war during last year. The article is 
chiefly historical, and does not contain much 
matter suitable for quotation ; but it is accom- 
panied by an excellent map showing the districts 
cleared, and lines of biockhouses. The writer 
calculates that each of the sixty-nine columns or- 
ganized by Lord Kitchener accounts, on an aver. 
age, for only four or five Boers per week. <As 
to the exact number of Boers put out of action, 
the writer calls attention to the fact that in the 


thirteen months of Lord Kitchener’s command, 
from November, 1900, to December, 1901, only 
5,838 rifles were captured, or only one-third of 
the number of Boers reported as put out of ac- 
tion. Even if the Boers have only 10,000 men 
still in the field, says the writer, at the present 
rate of capture it will take from one to two years 
before they are disposed of. He explains this 
by saying that at no time has the field force been 
large enough for the work, and comments on the 
remarkable fact that out of 350,000 men, no men 
of commanding capacity have come to the front. 
The continuance of the war, he concludes, ‘is 
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wearing down our army as well as reducing the 
Boers ; it is giving our rivals and enemies all 
over the world opportunities of injuring us ; and, 
last but not least, in the eyes of the people of 
Europe and America, it is destroying our pres- 


tige.”” 


SHALL WE BUY PANAMA ? 


HE financial straits of the republic of Colom- 
bia are well described in the article by Mr. 
Emerson in this number of the Review or Re- 
VIEWS (see page 298). The hopelessness of that 
government’s situation, and the apparent futility 
of further attempts to raise money by bond issues, 
have suggested to a writer in the North American 
Review for February, Mr. F. C. Penfield, that 
Colombia will sooner or later be compelled to sell 
some of her possessions, and that, however unwel- 
come the truth may at first appear to Colombian 
statesmen, the nation’s most available asset is her 
sovereignty in the so-called State of Panama. In 
short, it is Mr. Penfield’s belief that a proposal 
by the United States to buy outrignt Colombia's 
equity in the isthmus would be seriously con- 
sidered. 
THE CANAL QUESTION—OWNERSHIP VERSUS 
TENANCY. 
Absolute ownership of the soil, Mr. Penfield 
contends, should precede our building of a canal, 
either in Panama or elsewhere. We should not 
construct public works in territory that we can- 
not govern in an untrammeled manner. 

‘¢We could afford to pay Colombia outright 
all that her rights in the isthmian territory are 
worth, and there should be no more disposition 
to drive a sharp bargain with her than with the 
thousands of countrymen of Lafayette and Ro- 
chambeau who are now proffering us their privi- 
leges and property at Panama at a figure more 
than reasonable. This country has no need for 
profiting by the necessities of any person or na- 
tion. <A canal is going to be a costly enterprise. 
Let us go about it in a practical manner. 

‘* Public discussion, if logical and earnest, 
never retards wise public action, and national 
policies must have their origin in individual 
minds. I modestly suggest, therefore, that every 
condition is favorable for the United States tak- 
ing a step in practical expansion that would leave 
its impress for all time upon the scroll of great 
achievements—the purchase outright of the State 
of Panama, worth comparatively little to Colom- 
bia, but of inestimable value to a powerful nation 
constructing a waterway to unite the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. A potentially important word might 
well be incorporated in the popular slogan, and 











we should aspire to own, as well as to construct 
and control, an isthmian canal. 

‘* We could not buy territory of Nicaragua if 
we tried, for her constitution expressly forbids 
the alienation of soil. She has signed a protocol 
to give us a long-time lease of the region through 
which a canal might pass ; but there is a mighty 
distinction between proprietorship and lesseeship. 
The proposal to assign us permanent jurisdiction 
of a six-mile strip is meant to be generous. But 
the policing by this government of a ‘zone’ of 
this character could have but one outcome—per- 
petual and vexatious argument with Nicaragua 
as to boundaries and the right to execute laws of 
our making. Better a ‘zone’ six yards wide, or 
none at all. 

‘The people of Panama have no affection for 
their home government, and would acclaim the 
coming of American authority. A plebiscite 
would be practically unanimous. Colombian cur- 
rency is disavowed in Panama, and postage stamps 
used in every other state of Colombia have there 
no value.” 

The resources of Panama, which range from 
mines to pearl fisheries, have been but partially 
developed. Mr. Penfield is sure that under 
American rule the isthmus could be made to pay 
its way independently of the canal. 





GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


HE pride of the modern Protestant city of 

Glasgow is the famous cathedral, begun 

and for centuries occupied as a Roman Catholic 

place of worship, and now used by Scotch Pres- 
byterians of the strictest sect. 

The story of this ancient edifice is fully told in 
a paper on “ The Ancient Cathedrals of Scotland ”’ 
contributed to the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for January by the Rev. Michael Bar- 
rett. Although several buildings had_ stood, 
successively, on the same site, it is this writer's 
opinion that the erection of the present cathedral 
was begun in the thirteenth century, by Bishop 
William de Bondington. 

‘¢ That prelate procured from the Provincial 
Council of the Scottish Church, which met at Perth 
in 1242, an enactment which required every parish 
priest in the realm to urge upon his parishioners 
every Sunday and holy-day between Ash Wednes- 
day and Low Sunday the duty of contributing to- 
ward the building ; pastors were enjoined to ex- 
pound to the people plainly, in the vulgar tongue, 
the indulgences granted to those who should give 
alms for the proposed work. By means of these 
collections, the lower church and choir were prob- 
ably completed. A bell tower and the transepts 
were added during the twenty years that followed, 
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GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTHEAST, 


and after this nothing more was done for a con- 


siderable period. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the present nave was com- 
menced ; early in the following century, the 
chapter house, with the sacristy above it and 
the present stone spire, were built. Archbishop 
Blacader finished the undercroft of a south tran- 
sept which was destined never to be completed, 
and built the rood-loft and the staircases to the 
lower church about 1508. Since that time, noth- 
ing has been added, but, as will be seen later, 
much has been removed. 

‘‘Glasgow Cathedral is the only one on the 
mainland which was suffered to stand unmolested, 
so far as its main buildings were concerned, dur- 
ing Reformation troubles. Its western towers, 
to the indignation of antiquaries of the present 
day, were removed in 1846 and 1848, on the plea 
that they disfigured the building, although they 
are considered to have dated from the period of 

sishop de Bondington. But for this, the church, 
as w building, would be as complete now as it was 
before the Reformation. 

‘¢Considered as a cathedral, it is not of large 
dimensions. Its nave measures 155 feet in length 
and 30 in breadth, and rises to the height of 90 
feet. The aisles are lofty, but narrow. Over 
them runs a triforium of pointed arches with 
clustered pillars. The transepts are very short, 
extending scarcely at all beyond the width of the 


nave and aisles ; this construction was rendered 
necessary by the nature of the ground on which 
the church stands. The choir is 127 feet long 
and 80 feet high, and an aisle runs all around it, 
even behind the high altar; the square end of 
the church, behind this aisle, is taken up with 
four small chapels for altars. The architecture 
of the nave is pointed, and is symmetrical in 
style, as it was bhilt on one design ; it consists 
of eight bays. While the aisles are groined in 
stone, the roof of the nave is of wood. A richly 
decorated closed screen separates it from the 
choir, and forming part of it are two stone altars, 
standing one on either side of the entrance. It 
is remarkable that these altars escaped all ‘re- 
forming ;’ they are probably unique in Scotland. 


THE LOWER CHURCH. 


‘‘ Beautiful as the church undoubtedly is, it 
cannot claim extraordinary distinction as regards 
its upper portion. The gem of the building is 
the splendid undercroft, which, though it is 
commonly called the crypt, is in reality a distinct 
church. In its southeast corner is St. Kenti- 
gern’s Well, now covered up by a wooden cap. 
This vaulted building rests on more than thirty 
beautiful clustered pillars of various dimensions 
and design. In the center, the groining of the 
roof converges toward the spot where, under the 
high altar of the church above, four slender col- 
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umns support the ‘catafalque,’ as it is called, 
over the flat slab which covers the remains of 
Kentigern and his mother, St. Thenog. At 
the northeast corner of this lower church stands 
the fine chapter house, its vaulted roof supported 
on a massive central pillar. Above it is the sac- 
risty, a building almost exactly similar. Even 
in its present bare state, the lower church, with 
its fine pillows of varied design and its small 
pointed windows with graceful tracery, is strik- 
ingly beautiful. When it was fitted up with 
altars, together with hangings and the various 
requisites for Catholic worship, it must have been 
truly magnificent. A distinguished architect who 
visited the cathedral with a friend of the writer 
characterized the style of the exterior as of third- 
rate merit, the interior as only second rate, but 


St. 
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the lower church as a building of unique beauty. 
Other authorities have spoken of it as unrivaled 
in Europe.” 


INDIAN FAMINES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


"THE Quarterly Review for January contains 

an article under this heading which is os- 
tensibly a review of Sir Arthur Cotton’s life (by 
Lady Hope), and of Mr. Vaughan Nash’s and 
Mr. R. C. Dutt’s books on Indian famines, and 
it deals only with the immediate causes and ef- 
fects of famines, and not with the general eco- 
nomic condition of the country. 


IRRIGATION THE CHIEF REMEDY. 


The reviewer is strongly on the side of the 
late Sir Arthur Cotton. Irrigation, he points 
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out, wherever it has been applied, proved a 
remedy, and no other ameliorative measure can 
compete with it. Sind, with the most deficient 
rainfall in India—averaging only fifteen inches 
—completely protects itself from famine by irri- 
gation, Whereas it is in districts with a rainfall 
of from fifteen to thirty inches that famines are 
most prevalent. The moral is that it is not lack 
of water, but lack of regulation and distribution, 
which is the cause of famine. The effect of the 
Godavari and Kistna canals, in 1876-77, was so 
great that in one year of famine they produced 
crops valued at nearly twenty-five million dollars, 
or four times the whole capital outlay on the 
works: 

‘¢ The benefits of irrigation are, first and fore- 
most, insurance against famine. Irrigation works 
should be credited with the whole increase of pro- 
duction, not merely with the slight addition to 
the revenue from the water rate. The use of 
canal water allows valuable crops, such as sugar- 
cane, rice, wheat, indigo, to be cultivated instead 
of the less profitable millet and barley. The 
whole production, in time of famine, depends 
upon irrigation, since without it hardly an acre 
would come to maturity. It saves the lives of an 
incalculable number of human beings and animals, 
and pfevents immense loss to the government 
from the ‘direct cost of famine relief and from 
remissions of land revenue.” 





THE EFFECT OF THE RAILWAYS. 


The Indian government has, nevertheless, 
adopted a policy of starving irrigation in favor 
of railways. Yet even from the point of view of 
communication, canals proved more profitable. 
Even from the point of view of famine relief, 
railways are of no great value, since they cannot 
carry all the food that is required ; and they have 
the further bad effect of encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of non-food crops, such as jute, for purposes 
of export, thus encroaching upon the area devoted 
to foodstuffs. Of course, this woyld be econom- 
ically profitable if there were some means of im- 
porting food. But this is not so; and in a 
period in which the population increased 17 per 
cent. the area under food grain increased only 8 
per cent. The export trade, which is the result 
of railways, has raised prices locally altogether 
out of proportion to the amount exported. 
Altogether, railways have had a bad effect for 
the small cultivator, the only profits going into 
the hands of great landholders and dealers in 
produce. 


THE DECAY OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


The reviewer points out, as another cause for 
the severity of recent famines, that European 
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competition has crushed out of existence local in- 
dustries and increased the dependence on the 
land. The remedy for this is the encouragement 
of native industries. Reforestation is also neces- 
sary, the cutting down of forests aggravating the 
deficiency in the rainfall, while cattle manure, 
which should go to fertilize the land, is burned, 
owing to the lack of other fuel. 


AMERICAN WILD RICE AS A FOOD. 


OT every one is aware that the ‘wild rice” 

of the Indians, familiarly known to the 

first white settlers of the Great Lakes region and 

to many of their descendants, is a valuable ar- 

ticle of human food. If chemical analysis has 

shown it to be ‘‘ the most nutritious cereal grown 

in America,” as is asserted by Dr. Albert E. 

Jenks, of the Smithsonian Institution, in the 

Southern Workman for February, its merits 
should be more widely known. 

The scientific mame of the plant is Zizania 
aquatica. It grows from alluvial mud in shal- 
low lakes and sluggish streams, and most of the 
growth at the present time is spontaneous. The 
harvest method employed by the Indians since 
time immemorial is thus described by Dr. Jenks : 

‘In many Wisconsin wild-rice beds, the fruit- 
ing stalks are tied in small sheaves when the 
grain is in the milk, while in sections of Minne- 
sota and Canada the stalks are never so tied. In 
August, the Wisconsin women go to the beds in 
their canoes and tie up the standing stalks. These 
grow very thick and from three to six feet or 
more above the water, thus making it impossible 
to use the paddle. Consequently, a long forked 
pole is employed to push the canoe. The pur- 
pose in tying the stalks is the preservation of the 
grain, because, naturally, as soon as the seed is 
fully mature it rattles out of the head and is lost 
in the water. If the fruit heads are tied to- 
gether, there is less likelihood that storms will 
shake out and destroy the grain. The sheaves 
are left standing about two weeks, during which 
time the women return to their village wigwams. 
The grain is ready to be gathered in canoes the 
last of August or first of September. Two women 
in each canoe go between the rows of bunches ; 
and as one pushes the canoe along, the other un- 
ties the sheaf, and, bending it over the gunwale, 
beats the grain out with a stick into the canoe. 
When a canoeful arrives at the shore, other 
women and children assist in carrying the rice to 
the drying racks, as it must be gathered before 
it is fully matured, and has to be artificially 
cured. <A low drying rack is built and covered 
with dry grass, over which the green kernels are 
spread. A slow fire is kept burning beneath the 
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rack until the kernel is quite dry and its inclos- 
ing hull has become brittle. Or the rice may be 
dumped into a large kettle when brought from 
the canoe; fire burns slowly under the kettle, 
while the rice is stirred to prevent scorching. At 
times, also, the grain is spread out on a mat of 
woven reeds or of birch bark and is cured by 
the sun. 


THRASHING AND WINNOWING. 


‘¢ After the rice is dried, it is ready to thrash, 
and this part of the harvest is usually performed 
by the men—the only labor they perform in the 
entire harvest. The hull of wild rice is very 
similar to that of oats; it is close-fitting and 

















Before thrashing. After thrashing. 


KERNELS OF WILD RICE—NATURAL SIZE. 


tenacious. A mat or blanket is spread on the 
earth, around three sides of which a screen is 
erected. A quantity of the grain is then laid on 
the mat, the thrasher rests on his knees in the 
open side of the screen, and with a straight stick 
in each hand heats or flails the mass on the mat. 
Tn due time the kernels and hulls are separated, 
the screen meanwhile doing valuable service in 
checking the flying grain. Or a peck or more 
of unthrashed grain is put in a barrel sunk in the 
ground and one or two persons churn up and 
down in it with large, heavy sticks. Or, again, 
the treadmill process is employed. A _ hole in 
the earth is lined with staves or a deerskin ; this 
hole is then quite filled with rice, and the thrasher 
treads upon the grain. While treading the rice, 
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the man supports himself on two slanting sticks 
driven in the ground beside him.” 

The women then proceed to winnow the ker- 
nels. The chaff is separated from the mass of 
the grain by the aid of the wind or by means of 
a birch-bark fan. 


AN IDEAL CEREAL FOOD. 


Dr. Jenks presents a, table showing the relative 
nutrition of wild rice and our common cereals as 
established by chemical analysis. From this 
table, it appears that wild rice is richer than any 
other cereal in carbo-hydrates, such as starch and 
sugar, which are heat-producers. | It is also very 
rich in the albuminoids, which produce flesh. 

‘¢The grain is highly esteemed by white people 
who have eaten it. After personal inquiry, | am 
convinced that nine-tenths of the people who have 
tasted it not only like it, but find it especially 
wholesome. The grain is boiled in water, as is 
an ordinary breakfast food, and is served in vari- 
ous ways. With sugar and cream, it has a new 
flavor not found in any other breakfast food. It 
also makes a delicious broth and soup. As a 
dressing, baked with wild game, or when served 
as a vegetable and eaten with the juice of any 
meat, it is at its best. Wild rice, unlike other 
breakfast foods, is as good when reheated and 
reserved as when first cooked. : 

‘‘During the period of the fur trade in the 
Northwest, wild rice was the mainstay of all 
classes of people. Lieutenant Pike, in 1805, in 
describing the Leach Lake Fort of the Northwest 
Fur Company, in Minnesota, said that it con- 
tained also ‘chests with 500 bushels of wild rice.’ 
Harmon wrote in 1804: ‘This grain is gathered 
in such quantities in this region [the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River] that in ordinary seasons 
the Northwest Company purchase annually from 
twelve to fifteen hundred bushels of it from the 
natives, and it constitutes a principal article of 
food at the posts in the vicinity.’ Testimony to 
the value of this grain during the period of the 
fur trade constantly runs through the contempo- 
rary accounts of the period. In fact, it is stated 
by those in the business that it could not have 
been carried on without wild rice.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF WILD-RICE CULTURE. 


Dr. Jenks states that a yield of seventy-five 
bushels to the acre is not uncommon in the wild- 
rice fields of the middle West, although this 
might be very greatly increased. It is estimated 
that the present annual crop amounts to one mil- 
lion bushels. The Indians of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have harvested wild rice to the value 
of from $25,000 to $30,000 in a single year. In 
concluding his article, Dr. Jenks says : 











‘« Nearly every State east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has many small mud-bottom lakes and 
shallow, sluggish, alluvial- bed rivers and creeks— 
the kind of garden wild rice demands—where it 
might be sowed and harvested. Our Gulf and 
Atlantic States have millions of acres of brackish, 
alluvial bayous in which the plant might also be 
grown. With these natural conditions for the 
production of a fruit-bearing plant, and with a 
native cereal, still practically in a wild state, 
more productive and more nutritious than any 
cultivated cereal’in America, it seems not too 
sanguine to hope that something more than an 
aboriginal, food is in our hands,” 

The grain can at least be sown, cared for, and 
harvested by the Indians on many reservations, 
with profit alike to the Indian and to the Gov- 
ernment. This is especially true of the Ojibway 
reservations in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


THE BANANA AS A FOOD PRODUCT. 


\ AR. G. CLARKE NUTTALL describes the 
i banana, in Longman’s, as ‘¢the best food 
product of the earth,” and gives many grounds 
for his description. 

‘‘ Incredible as it may seem, it is perhaps the 
best food product of the earth, being far more 
productive than either wheat or potatoes—the 
staple food of other nations. Long ago, it was 
calculated that it is a hundred and thirty-three 
times as productive as wheat and forty-four times 
as productive as the potato ; in other words, that 
the ground that would give thirty-three pounds 
of wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes would, 
so far as mere space is concerned, give four thou- 
sand pounds of bananas, and with a fractional 
amount of the same trouble. The fruit is also 
very good if peeled, split down the center, and 
baked with a little butter and sugar. The pith, 
too, of the banana stalk, being of a spongy, 
starchy character, is pressed into man’s service. 
It is pounded and boiled, and thus forms a very 
nutritious food. The young shoots, cooked, make 
a palatable vegetable, while the fruit boiled in its 
earlier green stage is a really excellent addition 
toany dinner. A pleasant drink, something after 
the style of cider, is also obtained from the ba- 
nana by expressing and fermenting the juice.” 

Then the banana fiber (known as Manila hemp) 
is already used for cordage, shoestrings, and 
ropes; and will yet, in the judgment of the 
writer, add a vast mass of textile material to the 
world’s stock. It will also make excellent paper. 
The writer proceeds : 

VALUE IN NUTRITION. 


‘«In the tropics, we have seen, it is the staple 
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food of millions ; but it might also, if properly 
treated, take similar rank with us. It is scarcely 
ever realized that, as a form of nourishment, it 
can claim first place among vegetable products 
that are food for mankind, for it is twenty-five 
times as nutritive as the ordinary white bread 
eaten in this country, and forty-four times as nu- 
tritive as the potato, thus far outweighing either 
the wheat or the potato in food value. Hence, 
on this account, its position as a fundamental food 
or breadstuff is amply justified. 


HOW THE FRUIT CAN BE UTILIZED. 


‘¢Tt is, of course, not suggested that the ba- 
nana fruit in its natural form should be used as 
food. Like the wheat, it would require drying 
and grinding down into flour. Mills might be 
erected where it is grown, or within easy reach, 
and then at the suitable time the fruit could be 
gathered, dried, and transformed into flour. The 
flour would possess all the nutritive properties of 
the fruit in its natural state, and it would fur- 
ther lend itself to easy and cheap transport, and 
thus it would furnish a valuable addition to the 
food of the world. Banana bread has been voted 
excellent, and is now made in Chicago, and might 
just as well be made in London, or, for the mat- 
ter of that, in any other place, could the flour be 
obtained reasonably.” 

This marvelous fruit could be made into a 
kind of marmalade. <‘‘The juice of the banana 
is very strongyin tannin, and a highly satisfac- 
tory ink and shoeblacking can be obtained from 
it.” The wax secreted by its leaves might be 
turned to commercial account. 


ENORMOUSLY INCREASED DEMAND. 


John Bull, despite all that is said of his supine- 
ness in the West Indies, does seem to be ‘‘ wak- 
ing up”’ to the value of the banana. 

‘¢The coast of Honduras is a great center of 
the export fruit trade,’ but in 1883 one little 
schooner was sufficient for all the requirements 
in the way of transport. Now, three lines of 
steamers and sixteen sailing vessels barely meet 
the demands made upon them, and the greater 
part of the fruit they carry consists of bananas. 
The cargo of a steamer may be anything between 
8,000 and 15,000 banana bunches ; hence, it is 
obvious great numbers are exported yearly. The 
West Indies, Cuba, Costa Rica, and Central 
America generally tell the same tale of increas- 
ing trade. From Jamaica alone we get millions 
of bunches, now, every year.”’ 

The dreaded shrinkage of the world’s wheat- 
supply need not now alarm us, if in the banana 
we have a superior food, and one that—in the 
tropics—is more easily produced. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL LEGISLA- 
TION OF AUSTRALASIA. 
4S ieee industrial legislation of the Australian 
colonies is criticised somewhat severely by 
\. Mommsen in his paper in the Preussische Jahr- 
Licher for December, 1901. The first of these 
laws, the compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
bill, was enacted in New Zealand in 1895, and 
since then there have been no strikes in that col- 
ony. ‘In theory,’ says Mommsen, ‘‘ there can- 
not be a more just or sensible way of settling 
disputes. As soon as differences arise between 
employer and employees, the existing conditions 
inust continue until the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Court has rendered its decision—7.e., neither 
the employee may quit his work, nor may the em- 
ployer discharge him ; the hours, and wages, etc., 
remain the same until the verdict has been pro- 
nounced. The court is composed of the same 
number of representatives from each of the two 
parties, with a disinterested chairman appointed 
by the government ; counsel are not permitted, but 
the court must gain its information directly from 
those coneerned, examine the books of the firm, 
ete. Nine-tenths of the cases, of course, deal with 
questions of wages, and the court decides according 
to the books whether an increase of wages is justi- 
fied. In order to secure some stability, the wages 
of every trade are regulated, immediately on ren- 
dering a decision, for a period of time—generally 
for two years. There may be no appeal from this 
decision, and heavy fines are imposed for disre- 
garding it. Employers may also form unions ; 
hut all, even those employing non-union men, are 
compelled by law to pay the fixed minimum price, 
to observe the number of hours, ete.’’ There are, 
in addition, the factory bill,and about thirty other 
bills and amendments that minutely regulate the 
rights and duties of employer and employee. 
DISADVANTAGES. 

After a trial of six years, the success of these 
laws is seriously doubted, even by Premier Sed 
don, the father of the bill. Among the disad- 
vantages, Mommsen names the following: The 
scale of wages, fixed in a period of prosperity, 
is in times of depression a heavy burden, for the 
working man energetically protests against giving 
up anything he may have gained ; ready to take 
every advantage of a rise in years of prosperity, 
he refuses to bear his part when evil times come. 
The employers, not able to lay by a sufficient 
emergency fund to tide them over periods of de- 
pression, are threatened in their very existence. 
Kither they must continue in the face of failure 
or must close their works entirely. The letter 
of a large hide and leather concern, published in 
the Dunedin Star, graphically states their rea- 
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sons for transferring their business to Sydney, 
New South Wales: ‘*We live in daily and 
hourly anxiety of being cited before the Con 
ciliation and Arbitration Court on account of a 
further increase in wages that our men are de 
manding from us while our business is utterly 
unable to grant anything more. We further- 
more decidedly refuse to employ union instead 
of non-union men, as we are forced to do by law 
here. Although we have tried to protect our 
interests against the high wages by importing a 
number of machines, each of which takes the 
place of eight men, we are yet working at a loss. 
In an arbitration court in Christchureh, the work - 
men in our business recently obtained a decision 
that fixed, not only the’ wages and the hours, but 
also the amount of work of each man per day. 
As soon as a trade has formed and organized 
its union, it takes full advantage of the law to 
carry any dispute into court, which means for us 
the beginning of a process of bleeding. Wages 
may then rise for a time, but eventually all busi- 
hess is ruined.”’ 


CONDITIONS IN VICTORIA. 


‘¢Tn no colony, not even in New Zealand, has 
business suffered more through the industrial 
legislation than in Victoria, where there are no 
courts of arbitration, but wages boards that serve 
the same purpose. Here, the manuzacturer as 
serts that since these boards were instituted his 
business is virtually directed by them, he being 
no longer the master in his own house.  Origi- 
nally intended to protect against starvation wages 
the very poor, that in their extremity will ac- 
cept any work and any pay, these boards now 
prescribe the minimum rate of wages for each 
class of working men in each branch of industry. 
It is very well to determine how much the cutter 
working by the piece shall receive for each coat. 
or the seamstress for each buttonhole, but it is 
unjust toward employee as well as employer 
that all working men should receive the same 
wages for the same time, whether they are capa- 
ble or not, diligent and conscientious or lazy and 
indifferent. On account of the high minimum 
rate, the employer now finds it impossible to pay 
the skilled workman according to his capacity, 
and the intelligent employee who was urged to 
greater exertions by the hope of reward now 
sinks to the level of his less skillful coworker.” 


TOTAL RESULTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 


‘«The total results of the industrial legislation 
of Australasia, which may be rightly character- 
ized as ‘legislative experiments,’ are such that 
the advantages are more than counterbalanced 
by the disadvantages, chiefly in consequence of 
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the one-sided interpretation ; and thoughtful peo- 
ple of all classes, even including working men, 
who have the welfare of their country at heart 
are filled with serious apprehensions for the fu- 
ture. The successes which have been claimed by 
the Freneh writer, Albert Metin, in his book 
‘Le Socialisme sans Doctrine,’ and by Henry 
Demarest Lloyd in ¢ A Country Without Strikes,’ 
have been emphatically called into question, even 
in Australasia. ‘The favorable conclusions drawn 
by these two writers doubtless do not rest on in- 
timate knowledge, but are based on material 
gathered during a short sojourn, which probably 
was chiefly furnished by the government of New 
Zealand. Again, they visited the country more 
than two years ago—that is, at a time when the 
prosperity of the country had reached its highest 
point. It might be well for the readers of these 
books to consider the other side of the question 
as set forth, for instance, in Sir William MeMil- 
lan’s short article in the August number of the 
Australian Review of Reviews. This eminent 
Australian statesman holds that the entire indus- 
trial legislation of New Zealand and Victoria will 
soon be cast aside like old iron, because it must 
fall to pieces of its own accord. Experience has 
proved pretty clearly that a strike is not always 
the greatest evil, and that armed peace—i.e., 
compulsory arbitration between the contending 


parties—is much worse in its consequences, and 
much more disastrous to the national prosperity, 
than a short period of strikes, in spite of its per- 
sonal animosities and the unavoidable pecuniary 


9 
losses. 


THE GROWTH OF COOPERATION IN ITALY. 
i R. 138 Ww. WOLFF, in the Heonomie Re- 
NV 


view for January, gives a very interest- 
ing paper upon the growth of codperation in 
Italy, which is a kind of complement to the 
paper upon ‘*Italy and Her Socialists’? which 
was contributed, last month, to the Westmdnster 
Review. He says that there is at the present 
moment no country more full of interest, from a 
codperative point of view, than Italy. <A great 
change is in progress there, extending codpera- 
tion over much new ground, and making it much 
more democratic and more beneficial to the 
working classes alike in town and country than 
it has ever been before, and the Socialist organi- 
zations vie with one another in promoting the 
good cause. <A special brief from the Pope led 
the priests to found, for the benefit of poor cul- 
tivators, more than one thousand village banks 
and other societies equally useful. The codpera- 
tive movement received a severe check in 1898, 
when the government used the soldiers for the 


purpose of closing codperative societies, confis- 
cating their property, and trying their members 
by court-martial. But since then the madness 
of the mood of the hour has passed, and both 
Church and State codperate in promoting the 
extension of people’s banks and cooperative so- 
cieties of all kinds. 

The Codperative Union at Milan has estab- 
lished the first Rowton House in Italy, a huge 
building with five hundred and thirty bedrooms, 
with everything of the most faultless make and 
perfect pattern. Codperative pharmacies are 
much appreciated by the working class. There 
are seventeen general stores in connection with 
the Turin Codperative Alliance, and, excepting 
with regard to bread, the Turin Alliance has 
adopted the old Rochdale principle. Bread is 
sold under current rates. The stores are open 
to all the world, and ail who deal receive the 
same amount of dividends, but provident bene- 
fits, free medical treatment, and education at tlie 
popular university are reserved for members 
only. The productive societies are for the most 
part humble. The societies of bricklayers and 
stonemasons undertake contracts for executing 
buildings, and give general satisfaction. Italian 
codperators do little as yet in respect of provid- 
ing laborers’ dwellings ; but, on the other hand, 
the agricultural banking movement has spread 
far and wide throughout Italy. 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY OF LEARNING. 
i. article in the Quarterly Review for January 


will probably be regarded as a great en- 
couragement to those who are attempting to start 
a British Academy. The reviewer is emphatical- 
ly in favor of the idea, and tells his benighted 
countrymen that they ‘share with Turkey alone 
the discredit of having no recognized and state- 
supported academy dedicated tu the progress of 
knowledge.”’ 


THE FRENCH PRECEDENT. 


The reviewer begins with a description of the 
academies of Paris and Berlin. The Académie 
Frangaise, he points out, is really only one of 
five branches of the French Institute, the other 
branches being devoted to art, science, inscrip- 
tions, and del/es-lettres, and moral and _ political 
science. The French Institute receives a subsidy 
of no less than $140,000 a year from the state. 
It has a common palace, administration, and 
library, and constitutes a focus and organizing 
ground for every kind of scientific and literary 
enterprise. The German Academy has been 
equally useful, from the days of Leibnitz to those 
of Virchow and Mommisen. 











BRITISH LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The British Association is England’s best- 
known unifying institution, but it excludes his- 
tory, philosophy, and philology, while the Royal 
Institution is devoted almost exclusively to fur- 
thering the natural sciences. Neither is sup- 
ported by the state. What is desired, therefore, 
is something corresponding to the Académie des 
Inscriptions and the Académie des Sciences, 
Morales, et Politiques, in Paris. All of Great 
Britain’s present learned societies have the disad- 
vantage that they overlap, thus wasting much 
time and force, and that they are unable to keep 
up a high standard in their publications. The 
most obvious way of organizing these societies 
would be for each to appoint delegates who 
should establish a central bureau ; but in view of 
the difficulties involved, the reviewer is in favor 
of the direct establishment of an academy of his- 
toric, philosophic, and philologic studies, as is 
proposed. 


ACADEMY WOULD DO. 








WHAT THE 


What would be the advantages ? The reviewer 
sums them up under five headings: 1. The 
recognition of merit and its encouragement by an 
authoritative body. The recognition, at present, 
given by the universities is only to established 
reputations, but an academy could seek out young 
men who are doing good work without reward. 
2. It would correct the evils of specialism, which 
lie in the tendency of workers in individual fields 
to overlook what is done outside. 3. It would 
be able to deliver authoritative judgments on so- 
cial and historic matters, and to advise the govern- 
ment or remonstrate when the interests of knowl- 
edge are involved. The writer complains of the 
neglect shown by the authorities to historic monu- 
ments in countries under British rule: «* When 
we contrast the way in which historic remains 
are protected in the Crimea with the way in 
which they are at the mercy of all comers in 
Northwest India, we see that there are matters 
in which the sense of the whole educated world 
would decide that Russia is far more civilized 
than England.” 4. It would organize research 
in such a way as to prevent loss of time by stu- 
dents doing over again work which is already 
done. 5. It could endow research, and pay the 
expenses of scholars of merit whose work is ham- 
pered by lack of means. Although something 
in this direction has been done at Oxford and 
Cambridge, those universities are still very in- 
adequately provided for carrying on higher 
studies in a manner suited to the requirements of 
the times. Altogether, the reviewer is very much 
in favor of the idea. 
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GLIMPSES OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
M RS. CREIGHTON supplies the readers of 

Longman’s with a pleasant series of remi- 
niscences of the author of the ‘Short History 
of the English People.” Of his conversation, 
she says he was ‘‘ like a man inspired by his sul)- 
ject,”” and made even the unlearned and the 
ignorant share his enthusiasm over some histor. 
ical incident which had fired him. ‘* His talks 
on historical subjects with a fellow-historian were 
even more animated and absorbing than _ his 
monologues. His enthusiasm inspired the other ; 
books were taken out of the shelves to be exam- 
ined and criticised, the ball flew backward and 

















THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


(From ‘* Letters of John Richard Green,” published by the 
Macmillan Company.) 


forward with lightning rapidity, as the talk went 
on till late into the night.’’ We are further told 
that ‘‘he reveled in pure nonsense.”’ Yet ‘ pe- 
dantic, priggish, it was impossible for him to be, 
but he could fire up with burning indignation in 
denouncing wrongdoing. One of his strongest 
hatreds was directed against Napoleon I11].” 

The writer shows the historian in very pleasant 
relations with the young girls of his acquaintance. 
She says : 

‘‘T was a very young girl when I first knew 
him, and he was unfailing in his interest in my 
reading and studies. ‘Read over anything 
you have written, and cut out all the passages that 
seem to you the most beautiful,’ was one trenchant 
piece of advice which lingers in my memory. . 
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We used to think that the ‘Short History’ would 
never be finished. He was always talking about 
it, but he wrote, apparently, only to improve and 
rewrite. At last the first chapter was in print ; 
he read it aloud to me as we sat in the garden one 
summer day, and, though I was then only a girl 
of seventeen, listened seriously to my comments 
and criticisms, and considered them with others 
when that first chapter was again and again re- 
vised, and, I believe, more than once completely 
rewritten. 

‘«‘T remember one long summer afternoon when, 
having snatched a volume of Spenser from the 
bookcase, he threw himself down on a step in the 
doorway leading to the garden and read on aloud 
to me breathless with excitement.” 

Mrs. Creighton says she never heard him 
preach, but his sermons, she has heard, were 
practical and outspoken. She tells of one ‘‘in 
which he exhorted his congregation, among other 
things, on the advantages of the use of hair- 
brushes.”’ 

Of the close friendship between Freeman and 
Green, some pleasant glimpses are given. One 
may be cited : 

‘‘T remember, in the years when Mr. Green’s 
health was causing so much anxiety to his friends, 
dining one day in Oxford in the company of Mr. 
Freeman. During dinner, Freeman learned that 
Green had just arrived from the Continent to 
stay with some friends on the other side of the 
road. He could hardly wait till dinner was over 
to rush across to greet his friend, and when he 
came back he did not attempt to enter into con- 
versation with any one, but stood on the hearth- 
rug with his back to the fire, tossing his great 
beard, and saying at intervals in joyful tones, 
‘Johnny is so bright,’ heedless of the fact that 
most of his hearers had no idea who ‘Johnny’ 
might be.” 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIES OF BROWNING. 


E VERY lover of the Brownings will be grate- 

ful for the ‘‘recollections”’ of ‘* Browning 
in Venice” which appear in the February Corn- 
hill. They were written by the late Mrs. Katha- 
rine de Kay Bronson, originally of New York, 
but for twenty years chief hostess of English- 
speaking society in Venice, as Mr. Henry James 
relates in his prefatory pages. She seems to have 
been true hostess to the poet and his sister, show- 
ing them that hospitality of the soul which is all 
too rare. Consequently, her reminiscences are 
marked by an insight into the poet’s character 
which corresponds to the soul found in his works. 
One wishes that Mrs. Bronson could have written 
a “life” of Browning. 
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AN OLD AGE ITSELF A POEM. 


It is a beautiful picture which the writer gives 
us of the poet in his glad and buoyant old age. 
‘‘The poet’s nature,” she says, ‘‘ was so essen- 
tially joyous that one was at loss to decide 
whether he took the keenest pleasure, in his 
daily walks or his afternoon rows in the gondola. 
He seemed never to weary of either. He never 
passed a day without taking one or more walks ; 
indeed, his panacea for most ills was exercise, and 
the exercise he chiefly advocated was walking.” 
She relates further : 

‘¢His memory for the poems he had read in 
his youth was extraordinary. If one quoted a 
line from Byron, who, he said, was the singer of 
his first enthusiasm, he would continue the quo- 
tation, never hesitating fora word. . . . He was 
very proud of his retentive memory and of his 
well-preserved sight ; the latter he attributed to 
his practice of bathing hts eyes in cold water 
every morning. He was proud, too, of his 
strength, of his power of walking for hours with- 
out fatigue, of the few requirements of his Spar- 
tan-like daily life, and, above all, he was proud 
of his son, who was his idol.” 


HIS LOVE FOR HIS SON. 


This is pleasant reading after what has been 
suggested by one biographer—that paternal affec- 
tion did not come by nature to the poet, but was 
rather a sedulously self-imposed duty. Mrs. 
Bronson is very emphatic on this point. She 
continues : 

‘¢ Yes, that was his vulnerable point, the heel 
of Achilles. People who praised or loved or 
noticed his only child found the direct road to 
his heart. . . . He said to me many years ago, 
while awaiting anxiously the result of his son’s 
earnest art studies : 

‘« «Do you know, dear friend, if the thing were 
possible, I would renounce all personal ambition, 
and would destroy every line I ever wrote, if by 
so doing I could see fame and honor heaped on 
my Robert’s head.’ 

‘¢In his boy he saw the image of the wife 
whom he adored—literally adored—for, as I 
felt, the thought of her, as an angel in heaven, 
was never out of his mind.” 





HIS MANNERS WITH WORKMEN AND SERVANTS. 


Col. John Hay has described Browning as a 
great democrat. Mrs. Bronson shows that his 
manners were as democratic as his poetry, and 
intensely reverent to the human personality, re- 
gardless of its wrappings. 

‘He found grace and beauty in the popolo, 
whom he paints so well in the Goldoni sonnet. 
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The poorest street children were pretty in his 
eyes. He would admire a carpenter or a painter 
who chanced to be at work in the house.” 

Of a piece with this was his manner with 
servants. 

‘¢The saying that ‘No man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre’ was disproved in the case of 
Robert Browning. He was so gracious and yet 
so dignified with servants that he was as pro- 
foundly revered by them as he was beloved. An 
exact account of his gentle geniality in this 
regard might read like exaggeration. He ap- 
peared to dread giving his inferiors trouble ; it 
was as though he would fain spare them the 
sense of servitude. . . . ‘Nothing that I can do 
for myself should be done for me,’ he would say. 
. . . In Venice, his memory will live in many 
a humble heart until its pulse has ceased to beat. 
‘There’ll never be another like him,’ is still the 
common saying whenever his name is mentioned 
to those who served him. On a certain day he 
met one of the servants whose joy it was to wait 
upon him carrying a rather heavy basket of 
grapes and other fruits on her arm. 

‘¢<Qh, Giuseppina,’ he cried, ‘let me help 
you!’ and seized the basket suddenly from her 
hand. 

‘¢The woman, overwhelmed by such conde- 
scension, protested. 

‘¢«¢ Nonsense!’ said the poet. ‘ You are al- 
ways helping me; won’t you allow me for once 
to help you ?’ 

‘« Still the woman resisted, saying, ‘It is not 
for such as you, O signore !’ 

‘This was more than he could bear. 

‘¢ «We are all made of the same clay, Giusep- 
pina ;’ and gaining his point—for who could 
withstand his will ?—he held one handle of the 
basket until they reached the palace door.” 


HIS HORROR OF THE BASE, 


But though the poet had ‘‘no respect of per- 
sons,”’ he had profound respect of characters. 

‘¢In his immense humanity, he refused to 
make distinctions of manner among those of his 
own class of life who approached him, always 
excepting the rare cases where base qualities had 
been proved beyond a doubt to his mind. The 
thing he most abhorred was untruthfulness ; even 
insincerity in its most conventional form was de- 
testable to an upright mind which loved and 
sought for truth in all its phases. His first im- 
pulse was to think well of people, to like them, 
to respect them ; they were human souls, and 
therefore to him of thegreatest earthly interest.” 

The same purity of soul which led him as a 
boy to renounce his hero-worship of Shelley when 
he knew of his domestic irregularities appears in 


his old age in his horror of the romance ‘that 
smells of the beast.” Mrs. Bronson quotes ‘‘a 
gifted friend” who wrote : 

‘« It was evident to me that he always strove to 
excuse the faults of others and overlook their 
weaknesses, gathering all, with his large charity, 
into the great brotherhood of humanity. But 
his indignation at anything low, base, or untrue 
was like a flash of fire. His whole face would 
change and glow as he denounced those who 
used their talents to corrupt the world, as he 
thought some of the modern French novelists do. 
No word was too scathing, no scorn too intense, 
for that great sin consciously committed.” 

The paper is full of endearing glimpses of the 
poet,—glimpses of his daily visits to the public 
gardens with cakes and fruits for the imprisoned 
elephant who seemed so lonely ; of his regular 
attendance, with his sister, every Sunday morn- 
ing at the same Waldensian chapel ‘‘in which 
they seemed to take a great interest ;”’ of his tea- 
table chat with equal facility in English, French, 
or Italian ; of his scrupulous carefulness in dress ; 
of his love for the theater, and of the comrade- 
ship of his sister, ‘‘his guardian angel.” The 
whole article is delightful reading. 


TWO ARTISTS—IN MEMORIAM. 


R. AUSTIN DOBSON contributes to the 

Art Journal for February an appreciation 

of the work of Miss Kate Greenaway, and Mr. M. 

H. Spielmann pays a tribute to Mr. Onslow Ford, 

the sculptor, in the February Magazine of Art. 
Mr. Dobson writes : 

‘‘There is a third country, a child-land in- 
habited almost exclusively by the sweetest little 
child figures that have ever been invented, in the 
quaintest and prettiest costumes, always happy, 
always playful in a decorous manner, and nearly 
always playing ; always set in the most attractive 
environment of flower-beds or blossoming or- 
chards, and red-roofed cottages with dormer 
windows. Everywhere there are green fields and 
spring skies, in which a kite is often flying. No 
children are quite like the dwellers in this land, — 
they are so gentle, so unaffected in their affecta- 
tion, so easily pleased, so innocent, so trustful, 
and so confiding. And this is Greenaway-land. 

‘¢T should shrink from anything approaching 
a description of the quiet, unpretentious lady 
whom it was always a pleasure to meet and to 
talk with. But I know that she told me that she 
had been brought up in just such a neighborhood 
of red roofs and ‘gray old gardens’ as she depicts 
in her drawings, and that in some of the houses 
it was her particular delight to turn over ancient 
chests and wardrobes filled with the flowered 
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frocks and capes of the Jane Austen period. It 
was fidelity to her individual vision and personal 
perception which constituted her strength. She 
yielded, no doubt, to pressure put upon her to 
try figures on a larger scale—to illustrate books, 
which was not her forte, as it only put fetters 
upon her fancy—but in the main she courageously 
preserved the even tenor of her way, which was 
to people the artistic domain she administered 
with the tiny figures which no one else could 
make more captivating or clothe more cunningly.” 

Writing on the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. 
Spielmann says : 

‘Onslow Ford was not rapid in design. 
When he had once decided upon his scheme, he 
worked quickly enough ; but in the initial stage 
he was inclined to wait for inspiration. A. year 
or so ago, an American gentleman called and 
asked him if he would undertake a memorial de- 
sign for him. Onslow Ford declared himself 
happy todo so. ‘ Well,’ said his visitor, ‘ when 
can you let me see a sketch? ‘The merest scrib- 
ble of a drawing would do. Could I see some- 
thing if I called again this afternoon?’ ‘This 
afternoon ?’ echoed the sculptor. ‘I fear I 
don’t work like that. If you call again in three 
weeks I may be able to show you something of 
that kind.’ But three weeks would not do, as 
the American visitor had to sail in the course of 
a day or two, and the commission was neces- 
sarily abandoned. 

“The delightful understanding that existed 
between Onslow Ford and his friends similarly 
controlled his relations with his assistants. . . . 
By such as these, Onslow Ford was personally 
idolized, while his solicitude for them and for 
their advancement called forth their warmest 
gratitude. Among the younger men who served 
with him, and whose powers he did much to 
call forth, may be named Mr. Frank Bowcher, 
who has developed into our leading medalist, 
and Mr. Lucchesi, one of the leading and most 
prolific of our younger sculptors in ideal work.” 





DR. LOEB’S WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


- 1) agrerteinasle il for March begins with an 

extraordinarily interesting account of 
the recent discoveries of Dr. Loeb and Dr. Mat- 
thews, written by Mr. Carl Snyder, who gives 
his article the title ‘* Bordering the Mysteries of 
Life and Mind.” Mr. Snyder elaborates and ex- 
plains the papers that were read at Chicago, 
recently, by these two professors, Dr. Loeb’s bear- 
ing directly on the rest of death and the pro- 
longation of life, and dealing with the intimate 
nature of the life processes. The marvelous re- 
sult of Dr, Loeb’s work in experimenting with 
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lower forms of life seems to show that vitality 
and electricity are one and the same. Dr. Mat- 
thews, Dr. Loeb’s colleague in the University of 
Chicago, laid bare the secret of the nerves and 
the action of anesthetics. Dr. Loeb showed, 
about a year ago, that it was possible to produce 
living beings artificially. Taking the unfertilized 
eggs of some of the lower orders of creatures, he 
actually made them living and fruitful eggs by 
the use of chemical agents. Mr. Snyder says 
these discoveries seem to topple the whole struc- 
ture of our ideas of life. 

After a number of curious preliminary experi- 
ments, some of which Mr. Snyder describes, Dr. 
Loeb found that a beheaded jellyfish would renew 
its living contractions when placed in a solution 
of common salt. Encouraged by this, Dr. Loeb 
thought the rhythmical beat of the heart might 


be similarly revived by the salt solution. This 
astonishing result was actually obtained. An 


excised heart could be kept beating for hours, 
stopped, started, quickened or slowed, simply by 
changing slightly the chemical character of the 
solution in which it was placed. 

In the same way, an ordinary muscle—that of 
a frog’s leg, for instance—could be made to beat 
in rhythm. 








ELECTRICITY AND LIFE. 


‘¢Tt was clear now that the beat of the heart 
is not due to some mysterious influence of the 
still more mysterious nerves, as had so long been 
supposed. It comes from the presence or ab- 
sence of a minute quantity of certain salts. The 
new chemistry stepped in to show precisely how 
these may act. 

‘‘A lump of common salt dissolved in a ves- 
sel of water makes the water a conductor of 
electricity. Two ends of a copper wire dipped 
therein start an electric current. A lump of 
sugar has no such effect. 

‘This was for half a century one of the deep- 
est problems of chemical philosophy. It re- 
mained so until the distinguished Swedish physi- 
cist Arrhenius brought forward evidence to show 
that the molecules of the salts and acids are torn 
apart when they are dissolved, and apparently 
with tremendous force. Weare but on the thresh- 
old of a knowledge of the actions which take 
place in the molecular world ; in some instances, 
as in the case here under view, it seems as if 
these forces are so great that we have scarce any 
means of coping with them. 

‘¢ The effect in dissolving the salts is an enor- 
mous electrical charge on the individual atoms. 
In the tearing apart, one set is charged positive- 
ly, the other negatively. In the case of ordi- 
nary salt, sodium chloride, the metal atoms (of 
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sodium) take the positive charge, the chlorine 
atoms the negative. These electrically charged 
atoms, long before their nature was understood, 
“araday named ions. 

‘«This simple conception has revolutionized 
modern chemistry. In the famous phrase of Arr- 
henius, ‘ It is the cons which act.’ And it is the 
tons which may cause the heart or a muscle to 
contract. The negative charges set them going. 
The positive charges stop them. Such, in an ex- 
tremely popular presentation, is the essence of 
the discovery which Dr. Loeb—justly, it would 
seem—regards the most important of his life. 
The ultimate cause of muscular action, and, it 
now seems probable, of all life processes, is elec- 
tricity.” 

WHAT IS THE USE OF FOOD? 


Dr. Loeb finds that the chief réle of food is 
not to be digested and ‘* burned” in the muscles 
and organs, as present-day physiology assumes, 
but to supply cons. The heat developed is a by- 
product. The chief action is the production of 
electricity. The body is in some sort a dynamo. 
Food, then, is of value according to the amount 
and kind of electricity it affords. 


NERVOUS FORCE ELECTRICAL, TOO. 


Scarcely less revolutionary, from a scientific 
point of view, are the theories of Dr. Matthews 
as to the manner in which nerve waves are trans- 
mitted to the muscles of an animal and to its 
brain. He found that the stimulus of a nerve 
by electric current always proceeds from the 
negative pole. When negative cons are in excess 
in Dr. Matthews’ salt solution, that would operate 
to release a certain number of negative cons lying 
next in the nerve sheath, and these, in turn, 
would precipitate the adjoining particles. This 
would result in a kind of wave of precipitation, 
traveling along the nerve, and at the end would 
be a set of free negative ‘tons ready to call the 
muscle into action. The nerve impulse, then, is 
a consecutive series of precipitations. 

Professor Matthews’ explanation is as yet a 
working hypothesis, but, so far, has agreed with 
the facts that have come to light. 


Dr. Loeb’s Statement. 


For the benefit of those among our readers 
who may desire to have the facts connected with 
the discovery stated in Dr. Loeb’s own words, 
we reproduce herewith portions of a paper con- 
tributed by him to the American Journal of Phy- 
stology for February 1. 

He says: ‘‘ Five years ago, I published a 
series of papers on the physiological effects of 
the electric current which impressed upon me 









the long-known fact that the galvanic current is 
the most universal and effective stimulus for 
life phenomena. ‘This fact suggested to me the 
idea that it should be possible to influence life 
phenomena just as universally and effectively by 
the electrically charged molecules—the zons—as 
we influence them by the electric current. From 
that time on, the whole working force of my 
laboratory was devoted to the investigation of 
the physiological effects of cons. 

‘« My first aim was to find out whether or not 
it is possible to alter the physiological properties 
of tissues by artificially changing the proportion 
of cons contained in these tissues. In this way 
originated the investigations on the effect of cons 
upon the absorption of water by muscles, and 
meduse, the heart of the turtle, and the lymph 
hearts of the frog, the réle of cons in cheemo- 
tropic phenomena, and the inflpence of cons upon 
embryonic development. 

‘<It seemed to me that I could not find any 
better test for my idea that the electrically charged 
ions influence life phenomena most effectively 
than by causing unfertilized eggs to develop by 
slightly changing the proportion of cons contained 
in them. I believe that all these experiments 
prove what I expected they would—namely, that 
by slightly changing the proportion of dons in a 
tissue we can alter its physiological properties.”’ 

It was shown that the twitching of frogs’ mus- 
cles, the beating of the turtle’s heart and of the 
lymph hearts of frogs, occur only in solutions of 
electrolytes, and not in solutions of non-conduct- 
ors. Further, a variation in the reaction ac- 
cording to the chemicals used was noted. A 
frog’s heart will contract if left free in a solution 
of sodium chloride, but the contractions will con- 
tinue much longer if a trace of some calcium salt 
is added. Fertilized fish eggs could not develop 
in a solution of sodium chloride, although the 
density was the same as that of sea water, but they 
developed in the same solution when a calcium 
salt was added to it. 

The sodium salt appears to have a poisonous 
effect, which is neutralized by the antitoxic power 
of the calcium salt, a result which the writer at- 
tributes to the electric charge of the calcium zon. 
Life phenomena are influenced by the sign and 
quantity of the electric charge, and also by the 
valency of the chemical used, a monovalent sub- 
stance producing a toxic effect which is neutral- 
ized by one that is bivalent or trivalent. Stron- 
tium, barium, and magnesium produced the same 
effect as calcium. A trivalent substance is even 
more active than a bivalent one. 

How can the electric charges of dons produce 
toxic or antitoxic effects ? 

It has been shown that living protoplasm, the 
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physical basis of life, is to be considered as a 
colloidal substance, as composed of solid parti- 
cles suspended in a fluid. The forces which 
keep these particles in solution are of an electrical 
nature. According to Helmholtz and Quincke, 
there is a double electric layer between each 
particle and the surrounding medium. If the 
colloid has a positive charge and the medium in 
which it is suspended has a negative charge, the 
two will repel each other and so maintain the so- 
lution. The bulk of our protoplasm consists of 


colloidal material and the physical manifestations 
of life, such as muscular contraction, and the 
transmission of nervous impulses is due to the 
changes of condition of these colloidal substances. 


WHAT THE EXPERIMENTS HAVE SHOWN. 


‘¢We may now be able to understand why 
the electrical current is the universal form of 
stimulation, and why the zons, on account of 
their electrical charges, are equally as well capa. 
ble of altering the physiological properties of the 
tissues as the galvanic current. 

‘¢The thermodynamic theory of life phenomena 
has utterly failed to show how thermal energy, 
produced through the splitting up and oxidation 
of foodstuffs, can lead to muscular contraction. 
There is a distinct possibility that part of the 
chemical energy, or, in other terms, the dons, 
formed in metabolism play a réle in the dy- 
namics of life phenomena. 

‘¢The fact that zons may act toxically through 
their electrical charges, and that cons with the 
opposite charge may act antitoxically, may open 
a new and very fertile field for pathology and 
therapeutics.” 


THE PROBLEM OF BRAIN PHYSIOLOGY. 


In connection with this, he refers to his book 
on the physiology of the brain, in which he says: 

‘« It becomes evident that the unraveling of the 
mechanism of associative memory is the great 
discovery to be made in the field of brain physi- 
ology and psychology. But at the same time, it 
is evident that this mechanism cannot be un- 
raveled by histological methods, or by operations 
on the brain, or by measuring reaction times. 
We have to remember that all life phenomena 
are ultimately due to motions or changes in col- 
loidal substances. The question is, which pecul- 
iarities of the colloidal substances can make the 
phenomenon of associative memory possible, For 
the solution of this problem, the experience of 
physical chemistry and of the physiology of the 
protoplasm must be combined. From the same 
sources we must expect the solution of the other 
fundamental problems of brain physiology— 
namely, the process of conduction of stimuli.” 


MR. ZANGWILL ON ZIONISM. 


N a recent number of Frank Leslie's Monthly 
there appeared an article by Mr. Israel Zang- 
will, entitled ‘‘The Return to Palestine.” It is 
far and away the best statement of the aims and 
aspirations of the authors of the Zionist move- 
ment that has yet appeared in the English lan- 
guage. It tells us much that we want to know, 
and at the same time says nothing that is im- 
material. Mr. Zangwill sets forth briefly but 
vigorously all the tragic details of the utter fail- 
ure of all attempts to remedy the condition of 
the Jews that were associated either with the 
name of Rothschild or Hirsch, and then upon 
this foundation of universal failure he rears be- 
fore our eyes a picture of what Zionism is to 
accomplish for the Jewish race. 


THE RETURN TO JUDEA. 


Mr. Zangwill begins by insisting that the Jew- 
ish problem is a very small and manageable one. 
There are only eleven and a half millions of Jews 
in the whole world at the present time, and Pal- 
estine, with her eleven thousand square miles of 
territory, could support the whole multitude. 
From which observation it would seem that Mr. 
Zangwill’s ideas as to possible density of popu- 
lation are based upon the experiences of the 
Ghetto in the Middle Ages rather than on those 
of modern sanitary reformers. To plant a thou- 
sand Jews on every square mile of stony desola- 
tion is one way of solving the Jewish problem, 
but not exactly the solution which would com- 
mend itself to an ardent patriot. Palestine, he 
tells us, has gone to ruin. There are no olives 
on the Mount of Olives. The fruitful place is a 
wilderness. The country around Jerusalem is a 
dreary stretch of stone, roadless, hopeless. 


FAILURES IN THE PAST. 


The Jewish colonies which were planted in 
Palestine have not prospered. Baron Edmund 
de Rothschild subsidized twenty-four colonies 
for years ; but he could hardly make one of them 
pay its expenses, and he has now transferred 
them all to the Jewish Colonization Association, 
founded by Baron Hirsch. After a whole gen- 
eration of laborers and an ocean of tears, after 
all the work of two millionaires and a host of 
societies, there is nothing to see for it but the 
pauperization of Palestine. Baron Hirsch’s 
scheme for colonizing Jews in the New World 
has been almost equally unsuccessful. In the 
United States, in the Argentine, and in Canada, 
the Hirsch Fund Committee has to report little 
better than an almost unbroken record of uni- 
versal breakdown. Failure after failure, mis- 
fortune after misfortune, floods and droughts and 
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desertions, —it is a heart-breaking history. Mil- 
lions flow into a bottomless gulf, and the Jewish 
misery is greater and Jewish honor less than 
when the Alliance Universelle was started. 


THE FUTURE OF ZIONISM. 


Having thus sketched before our eyes a pano- 
rama of universal desolation and dreariest fail- 
ure, Mr. Zangwill introduces the hero of his 
modern epic in the person of Dr. Herzl, who in 
1887 published his «‘ Der Judenstaat.” At that 
time, Dr. Herzl could hardly be called a Zionist. 
He had an idea of. reconstituting the Jewish 
state, but he was quite willing to plant it in the 
Argentine Republic. But since then his scheme 
has matured ; the annual congress is the embryo 
of a national parliament, the scheme is approved 
of by the German Emperor, not disapproved by 
the Czar, favorably considered by the Sultan of 
Turkey, and worked for by societies throughout 
Europe, America, and South Africa, capitalized 
by 120,000 shareholders, and constitutes the 
greatest Jewish movement since the foundation 
of Caristianity. Yet it is a poor man’s move- 
ment, and it has not yet accumulated the $1,- 
250,000 which it needs to start operations. 
Nevertheless, it has gone sufficiently far to have 
good ground for hope that it will succeed in set- 
ting up a center of Jewish life in the center of 
the world, and by concentrating all their labors 
upon it, to make it a magnet to the rest. 


THE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


Palestine is a country without a people; the 
Jews are a people without a country. The age 
of electricity is upon us, and the problem of Asia. 
Now or never is Israel’s opportunity. The Suez 
Canal has brought the world to the doorstep of 
Palestine, and Palestine is the center of the 
world. So joyful, indeed, is Mr. Zangwill at the 
prospect that he is even disposed to regard the 
concentration of the Jews in the Russian Pale as 
a blessing in disguise. ‘‘ Pale,” he says, ‘‘may 
only be Providence’s way of spelling Palestine.” 
The problem of migration is practically limited 
to crossing the Black Sea. The Jews of Russia 
are the best in the world, with the greatest poten- 
tiality for producing lofty things—just because 
they were congested enough to have a quasi- 
national existence. On every side he sees signs 
that Palestine is shaking off the slumber of ages. 
He dwells lovingly upon the numerous industries 
which would make the desert blossom like a rose. 
Among other things, good hotels and tea gar- 
dens may make Palestine as popular a resort as 
Egypt. Already the suburbs of Jerusalem and 
Jaffa are increasing at such a rate that Mr. Zang- 
will foresees the time when jerry building will be 
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traced to Jericho. Ten years ago, there were 
practically no roads in Palestine. Now there is 
even a road between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
twenty-two miles long. Jerusalem, however, 
still leaves much to be desired. 

- Mr. Zangwill concludes his paper by declaring 
that the crucial moment in the long life of Israel 
has arrived. Not to renationalize Judea now is 
forever to denationalize it. 





IS PARIS HEALTHY ? 


OWADAYS, so many young people from 
English - speaking countries spend some 
months of study in Paris before taking up their 
life-work, that a practical interest attaches to M. 
Strauss’ article in the Revue de Paris entitled 
‘The Hygiene of Paris.” He begins by giving 
a really terrible picture of what the gay city 
looked like, and, above all, smelled like, just 
before the Revolution. Reading this page, one 
cannot wonder that the French court preferred 
to sojourn at beautiful, spacious, and, above ail, 
clean Versailles. 

During hundreds of years, every kind of dis- 
ease may be said to have been endemic in Paris ; 
the plague, the black death, and smallpox deci- 
mated whole quarters of the town. Not till com- 
paratively lately did the Parisian wake up toa 
sense of his dangers ; now, however, Paris may 
claim to be one of the healthiest cities of Europe, 
and the Public Hygiene Department is admi- 
rably managed, one excellent sanitary precaution 
which might well be copied in other great towns 
being the constant washing of the pavements 
and of the streets. 

Six years ago, a noted scientist actually organ- 
ized a commission concerning the smells of Paris, 
and their virulence and unpleasantness are said 
to have sensibly diminished owing to the wise 
way in which his recommendations have been 
carried out. 

Most people have heard of, and not a few visit- 
ors to Paris have actually visited, the wonderful 
sewers which traverse the city from end to 
end. They wind about over a thousand miles 
of pipes and broad, lofty sewers, and are roughly 
divided into four great sections; and yet the 
drainage system is far from perfect, and there 
are still innumerable old houses in the more 
populous quarters of the town whose sanitary 
arrangements leave everything to be desired. 
This is a point which should be carefully looked 
into before foreign art students take up their 
dwelling in an otherwise healthy-looking suite 
of rooms. 

Again, probably few visitors to Paris are 
aware that the city still boasts of six thousand 
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wells in constant use, and it will never be known 
how far these tainted sources of water-supply 
contribute to the fact that, in spite of all the 
efforts made by the leading French hygienists, 
typhoid, and even cholera, is always more or less 
endemic in the capital. The writer pays a great 
tribute to the London County Council, and 
would like to see the Paris Municipal Council 
given the same powers. Smallpox, once a great 
French scourge, has of late years almost disap- 
peared in Paris, though there was a small out- 
break of it during the last exhibition. Most 
French medical men, it may be mentioned, be- 
lieve rather in isolation than in vaccination. 





IS AN INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE? 


| aan” a German point of view, Major Hoenig, 
a German officer, in an article in the Pall 
Mall Magazine for February (translated from Die 
Woche), thinks that if an invasion of England 
is nofpossible now, it certainly will be if Britain 
does not look more to her coast defenses ; but in 
discussing the question he seems to take it for 
granted that it must be France who attempts the 
invasion. Great preparations for an invasion 
could never be concealed from Engiand. If a 
power builds a new armored cruiser, she knows. 
Also, Major Hoenig remarks that for years past 

‘one of England’s maxims has been that her fleet 
shall outweigh those of Russia, Germany, and 
France combined. ‘That she can accomplish 
this in future seems almost impossible.” 


THE DANGER OF STARVATION. 


If England is to face a possible coalition of 
great powers, she must alter the laws governing 
enlistment, alter the organization of her home 
troops, and have a systematic system of coast 
defense. Only France could attempt to land 
enough troops ; and so long as England has not 
this to fear, only a coalition of France and some 
other power puts her in danger, and at present 
England could diplomatically avert such coali- 
tion. But should diplomacy fail and her fleet 
be once defeated, says Major Hoenig, ‘‘ England 
stands like a gigantic fortress which need not be 
attacked from without, because she carries death 
within herself, in the form of grim starvation, 
which sooner or later must beat down all her 
powers of resistance. England must therefore 
prepare herself to oppose invasion of her shores 
to the utmost, and in case she is unable to pre- 
vent this, must be prepared to quickly expel the 
invaders. The present coast defenses and the 
army organization of to-day do not give much 
promise of a consummation so devoutly to be de- 
sired by her sons.” 
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DISTURBED IRELAND. 


R. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., contributes to 
the New Liberal Keviewa paper on ‘ Dis- 
turbed Ireland,” in which he takes a very gloomy 
view of the situation. He says that England is 
rapidly approaching one of those grave crises 
which ever and anon shake things to their foun- 
dation in Ireland. He points out that since 1868 
the whole of the Irish governing class has been 
disestablished and disendowed. Before that year, 
Ireland was governed by its Protestant landlord 
garrison. First by one measure of reform and 
then by another, every cartridge has been with- 
drawn from the bandoliers of the garrison, which 
is now as powerless as it was once all-powerful. 
England is dealing with an absolutely crimeless 
country. White gloves are the order of the day ; 
blank calenders are reported all over the country. 
Yet boycotting is widespread and intimidation is 
rampant. A conspiracy to boycott is punishable, 
but boycotting is not in itself an offense. Hence, 
the great part of the country has passed under 
the dominion of the United Irish League. 
Boycotting and intimidation have been reduced 
to a science, and the position is the more difficult 
owing to the fact that the government is no 
longer supported in any part of the country. 
The Irish landlords are dissatisfied, the great 
mass of the Protestant farmers in the north have 
made up their minds that the present land sys- 
tem must end, and Mr. Wyndham is face to face 
with a great national demand for the expropria- 
tion of the landlords. ‘What is the sense,” 
says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ of defying Irish opinion ?” 


CRIME AND FINGER-PRINTS. 


HERE is a curious article in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine by Mr. Tighe Hopkins on ‘Crime 
and the Finger-Print,” describing the manner in 
which Mr. Francis Galton’s system of identifying 
criminals by their finger-prints, taken by India 
ink on white foolscap, as superseding the Ber- 
tillon anthropometrical system of identifying 
them by measuring certain portions of the frame- 
work, which in the adult do not change. Mr. 
Galton has come to the conclusion that the 
chance of two finger-prints being identical is less 
than one in 64,000,000,000. He says: 

‘¢ Tf, then, in using the finger-print as a means 
of identification, two such prints are compared 
and are found to be identical, no doubt can be en- 
tertained ‘that they are prints of the same finger 
of the same person ; if they differ, the inference 
is equally certain that they are made by different 
fingers. The prints of one finger, if clearly 
taken, are, therefore, enough to decide the ques- 
tion of identity or non-identity, and if the prints 
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of three or more fingers be taken and compared, 
all possibility of error is absolutely eliminated.’ ”’ 

The lines and patterns of the finger-prints are 
found to be more enduring than anything else in 
the body. From early infancy to extreme old 
age they never vary; not death itself, nothing 
but decomposition of the skin, or, of course, an 
accident, can destroy them. 

As the result of a royal commission of inquiry 
into the Bertillon and Galton systems, the prov- 
ince of Bengal has adopted the latter, as being 
surer, less costly, and more simple. 


GERMAN MISTRESS AND MAID. 


al the second January number of the Nouvelle 

Revue, M. Raffalovich tells something of the 
trials and difficulties which beset the German 
housewife when anxious to provide herself with 
a servant or with servants. In Prussia, in old 
days, a domestic servant was more or less a slave, 
and as such was regarded by her master and 
mistress. This is probably the reason why so 
many young German girls prefer to work in fac- 
tories or in shops rather than enter domestic ser- 
vice. A Berlin official has been making elaborate 
inquiries concerning the whole servant question ; 
he discovered that six years ago there were sixty- 
one thousand women servants in Berlin alone. 
More recently, he managed to circulate in every 
household a number of cards, on which the ser- 
vants belonging to the establishment were begged 
to state their names, how long they had been in 
service, their wages, what time they rose in the 
morning and went to bed at night, and so on. 
At the same time, he addressed very similar 
questions, but, of course, phrased somewhat dif- 
ferently, to the heads of households concerning 
their servants. Six hundred and forty-six domes- 
tics answered, only one hundred and eighty-seven 
heads of households took the same trouble, and 
a great number of the cards were returned filled 
in in an offensive and foolish manner. 

Every German domestic servant is compelled, 
on going to service, to procure a little book which 
is given to them by the police, and of which a 
page is signed or filled up by each successive 
niaster or mistress. It has often been suggested 


‘that this plan should be adopted in other coun- 


tries, for it makes it almost impossible for a ser- 
vant to obtain a good place under false pretenses. 
The employer of the German domestic servant 
owes his servant certain duties which have been 
fixed by law ; he is bound to see that each of his 
domestics is well fed and properly bedded, and 


he is even supposed to keep an eye on their gen- 
eral morality and the practice of their religion. 
Any employer who does not conform to this law 
can be sued for damages, but it very rarely hap- 
pens that a servant brings such a case into court. 
The German Empress is known to take the very 
deepest interest in the whole domestic question, 
and she herself decorates with a gold cross any 
servant who has remained in the same family for 
forty years and upward ; and, following this good 
example, the municipality of Berlin also offers a 
certain number of money rewards to good ser- 
vants. The Berlin housewife is always looking 
out for a country girl, and she much prefers find- 
ing such, even if utterly untaught, rather than 
taking an experienced servant. Most German 
servants are from twenty to thirty years of age ; 
the age of cooks is on an average greater. The 
German mistress expects her servant to rise early 
and work late. Several cases have been authen- 
ticated where the general servant was expected 
actually to work eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. According to a saying current among 
Berlin domestics, there are laws to protect ani- 
mals, but there are none to protect servants. 

As to the wage question, wages are very much 
lower in Germany than they are in England or 
in France. It rarely happens that even a very 
good general servant receives more than $70 or 
$75 a year; in fact, that may be considered the 
highest wages paid. On the other hand, it is 
usual to give each servant a handsome present at 
Christmas ; this present is fixed by mutual ar- 
rangement when the servant is engaged, and it 
may vary from as much as $5 to $20. 


THE TIPPING QUESTION. 


In Germany, what may be called the old-fash- 
ioned tipping question is still in fullswing. When 
a couple go and spend a social evening with their 
friends, they do not leave the house without giv- 
ing the servant who shows them out a present ; 
and this, of course, makes a very considerable 
addition to the wages of the latter. Then, as in 
France, it is recognized that the servants receive 
on all household orders 5 per cent.—roughly 
speaking, a halfpenny out of every tenpence. 
The worst point about the life of the Germap 
servant, according to M. Raffalovich, is the great 
discomfort -of the sleeping arrangements. In- 
credible as it will appear to all English-speaking 
folk, it is quite usual for the servants in a Ger- 
man house to sleep in the hallways, in the bath- 
room, and even in the kitchens. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the March Harper’s we have selected Mr. 

Carl Snyder’s article entitled ‘‘ Measurements of 

Science” to quote from among the “ Leading Articles of 
the Month.” 

There is an excellent travel sketch by Mr. Alfred 
Stead—“‘ Korea and Her Emperor.” The Emperor now 
lives in the new palace at Seoul, ‘‘a drab-colored, even 
sea of thatched roofs held within bounds by tall gray 
walls.” The American and British legations are al- 
most within the palace inclosure. ivery now and 
then, Mr. Stead says, ‘‘the Emperor sends notes to the 
American and British ministers politely inquiring when 
they are going to move out into other quarters, because 
he does not wish their presence so near the palace. 
They answer equally politely that they were there when 
he came to this palace, so it is for him to move if he is 
not comfortable, and the legations remain.” Li Hsi, the 
Emperor, is in the habit of retiring at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, about the time his people wake up. Mr. 
Stead gives a highly picturesque account of the Em- 
peror’s life and habits, and of an interview with him. 

Mr. H. W. Hoare writes on ‘‘The Lineage of the Eng- 
lish Bible,” tracing the various steps in the preserva- 
tion of the Book from the time of the venerable Bede to 
the Bible of King James, which has won its place by its 
irresistible superiority. ‘‘In other respects, our debt to 
King James may not be great ; butin the history of the 
English Bible he stands out as the energetic, sagacious, 
and wide-minded promoter of an enterprise not un- 
worthy of the nation.” 

Dr. Henry F. Osborn describes the work in marine 
biology at Woods Holl under the title ‘‘A Seashore 
Laboratory,” and Marcus Reed, in ‘Invisible Beauty,” 
shows from reproductions of minute microscopic forms 
how surely symmetry seems to be demanded by the ar- 
tistic sense in its most elementary and inarticulate form. 


THE CENTURY. 


HE March Century has a very complete account 

of the actual events of Mr. Marconi’s epoch- 
making experiments at St. John’s, Newfoundland, by 
P. T. McGrath, the editor of a St. John’s paper, who 
had interviews twice a day with Mr. Marconi during the 
three weeks of the latter’s stay in St. John’s. Mr. Mc- 
Grath recites with further detail the main features of 
the experiments which were described in the February 
issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. He adds the following 
interesting digest of Mr. Marconi’s conclusions, given to 
him by the inventor himself: The wireless agency is 
most effective over marine areas. Over low-lying coun- 
try, two-thirds of the sea distance can be reached, but 
over average hills the potency of the vibrations is reduced 
by one-half. The vibrations reach farther in fog than in 
fine weather. Atmospheric conditions do not seriously 
affect them ; electrical disturbances are their only foe. 
A pole 200 feet high gives the best results. A horizontal 
wire is of no value, nor is it an advantage to set up the 
pole or kite on ahigh hill. It is a disadvantage that 
ocean steamships have masts only 120 feet high, this 
limiting the range to about 100 miles. The curvature 


of the earth makes no interference. The Cunarders 
now take, in toll for passengers’ messages, $250 a trip at 
ten cents a word, the dispatches being sent within a 
hundred miles of the shore. 

Another article of scientific interest in this issue is an 
account by Prof. Albert P. Matthews of his remarkable 
experiments at the University of Chicago in ‘‘The 
Nature of the Nerve Impulse,” which are dealt with 
by Mr. Carl Snyder’s article in another magazine, and 
quoted from by us in another department of this issue 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. An article of exceptional 
interest to lovers of Stevenson is Mrs. Strong’s ‘‘In 
Samoa with Stevenson,” the most authentic and de- 
tailed account of the novelist’s life on the Island of 
Beauty that has appeared. 

Mr. Francis H. Nichols describes ‘‘A Marionette 
Theater in New York,” an institution wedged in be- 
tween two tenements in the dense center of New York’s 
Italian colony ; there is a sketch of the late Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota; a vivid chapter from ‘The 
Old Régime in the Southwest,” by Albert E. Hyde; 
‘Personal Recollections of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” by 
W. G. McCabe, and several amusing contributions to 
the Century’s ‘‘ Year of American Humor” series. 


SCRIBNER’S. 

| the March Scribner’s, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman tells 

the story of ‘‘The Launching of a University,” his 
own launching of the famous Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at Baltimore, the first real university in the New 
World, of which he was not only the builder, but the 
first president, as well, during twenty-five years. Dr. 
Gilman shows from his own experience how scanty was 
the opportunity, a generation ago, for an American 
graduate to pursue a post-graduate course. When Dr. 
Gilman was called by the trustees of the new educa- 
tional institution projected in Baltimore in 1873, he 
found them men of broad ideas, who quickly agreed 
with him in the aim to found an institution on a broad 
and at least a national basis. He was encouraged to 
travel and study the educational institutions of the 
Old World, and he brought back the best ideals of the 
German and English universities. What a rare captain 
the trustees had found for the new enterprise is shown 
by the fact that Dr. Gilman’s first professors included 
such men as Remsen, Gildersleeve, Sylvester, Rowland, 
Morris, and Martin. Dr. Gilman gives an amusing 
account of the condemnation which some of his best 
but most orthodox friends visited upon him for bring- 
ing Huxley to lecture at the Johns Hopkins. 


A POSSIBLE CRISIS IN THE WORLD’S COMMERCE. 


Mr. Brooks Adams contributes a paper on ‘‘ War and 
Economic Competition,” in which he traces the efforts 
of the ancient societies to readjust themselves, through 
panics, wars, and revolutions, after their equilibriums 
had become impaired, with the purpose of suggesting 
some possibilities of the present startling swings of the 
international economic pendulum. About five years 
ago, American mines began underselling European 
mines, and American industries European industries. 
*“ Russia has attempted to overcome the barrier of Cen- 
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tral Asia, and has failed. It is certain that within no 
measurable time can freights across Siberia compete 
with freights across America, or by sea. Therefore, the 
mass of the two eastern continents may divide some- 
where near the Pamirs, and the several members may 
gravitate toward a preponderating reservoir of energy 
collecting within the United States. Then traffic, in- 
stead of moving from east to west, would separate, like 
the rivers on the table-land of Turkestan, and flow in 
opposite directions, both east and west, to meet at the 
heart of a universal economic system in the western 
continent. Such events, should they occur, would be un- 
precedented, and their effects, consequently, transcend 
the bounds of rational conjecture. A stable equilib- 
rium might be attained, or disintegration might ensue. 
Nobody can form an opinion. This much, however, 
may, perhaps, be hazarded. Reasoning from history, 
the shock to existing institutions and nationalities 
would probably approximate in severity any crisis 
through which civilization has passed, not even exclud- 
ing the Fall of Rome.” 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has a short story with a 
bulldog for the hero telling it in the first person. A 
travel sketch of much interest to readers of wsthetic 
sensibilities is presented in Edith Wharton’s ‘The 
Sanctuaries of the Pennine Alps,” with Peixotto’s 
charming drawings. The Thames, seething with life 
and business, is well described in the opening article 
by John Corbin, ‘‘The Heart of England.” 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


W* have quoted, among the ‘‘ Leading Articles of 
the Month,” from the article in the March 
McClure’s by Mr. Carl Snyder describing Dr. Loeb’s 
and Dr. Mathews’ researches in the life principle at 
Chicago. 

DR. DOYLE AS APOLOGIST FOR ENGLAND. 


Mr. Julian Ralph writes on ‘Conan Doyle’s Work of 
Love,” giving a summary of the novelist’s recent pub- 
lic tract in defense of Great Britain and the Boer war. 
Dr. Doyle’s book is a bulky one, and he leaves no means 
untried to prove that England had a right to the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State anyhow, whether the 
Boers had been justified or not in the contention which 
was the exciting cause of the war. Dr. Doyle ends his 
defense of. farm-burning by the general comment that 
“guerrilla warfare cannot enjoy all its own advantages 
and feel none of its own defects.” The concentration 
camps are apologized for, of course, and the statement 
is made that British refugees from Johannesburg have 
been just as miserable as the Boers in the concentration 
camps, though how this affects the question is not ex- 
plained. Dr. Doyle accounts for the terrible mortality 
by the habits of life of the Boer prisoners. In general, 
Dr. Doyle shows that every accusation made against 
the British would not have been made if the Boers did 
not persist in fighting. 


THE LATE HENRY BERGH. 


There is a very readable sketch of Mr. Henry Bergh, 
the organizer, in New York, of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, written by Clara Morris, 
the actress. She likens Mr. Bergh to Don Quixote. Miss 
Morris gives a number of instances of Mr. Bergh’s per- 
sonal intervention in behalf of maltreated animals, and 
expresses the greatest admiration for the work of a man 
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who was willing to face a nation’s ridicule, who had 
bent the Legislature to his will, and ‘“ was educating a 
people to serve God and themselves by granting mercy 
to the dumbly suffering creatures about them.” Miss 
Morris describes Bergh as a cool, calm man, who had 
no love for horses, and who actually disliked dogs. He 
was simply ‘‘a healthy, clean-living man, whose perfect 
self-control showed steady nerves that did not shrink 
sickeningly from sights of physical pain ; therefore, he 
was not moved by self-pity or hysterical sympathy. 
One can only conclude that he was born for his work.” 

There is a charming “‘ Next to the Ground” essay by 
Martha McCulloch Williams which deals with the cow 
as she is seen in the farm pasture and the farm stable ; 
and another contribution in the field of natural history 
is Mr. William Davenport Hulbert’s life history of the 
lynx. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE March Cosmopolitan contains a character 
sketch of the late Benjamin Harrison by Mr. 
William Allen White. Mr. White thinks the great 
distinction which Benjamin Harrison had as a states- 
man was his culture and knowledge. He was a very 
widely read man, something unknown in the average 
American politician ; and Harrison was, too, fully ac- 
quainted with his America. He knew its literary side as 
well as its political side, knew what aspirations were 
moving people, what movements were current in Ameri- 
can art, what scientists were striving for. When he re- 
tired to private life, he merely relinquished one routine 
of duty for anothér. Mr. White says that Harrison 
was but little concerned over his political defeat, which 
did not change his views of life in the least, much less 

his character. 

MR. J. J. HILL’S VERSATILITY. 


In one of the departments of the Cosmopolitan, Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, of East Auroran fame, expresses the 
opinion that James J. Hill is the strongest personality 
in America, and gives an account of his meeting with 
Mr. Hill to show how the great railroad man could 
easily more than hold his own in discussions of art 
matters and music themes with one who made esthetics 
his profession. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FIRST PUBLIC SERVICE. 


The chapter in Theodore Roosevelt’s life is contrib- 
uted, this month, by Mr. Julian Ralph, who describes 
the President’s first public service, when, at the age of 
twenty-four, he was elected an Assemblyman and sent 
up to Albany to tackle the veteran ‘“‘ Jake” Hess. Mr. 
Ralph says that in spite of the smile that the old-timers 
gave over the appearance of another ‘‘silk-stocking,” 
Theodore Roosevelt was before many months the un- 
disputed leader of the Republicans in the House. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE AGAIN, 


Mr. Garrett P. Serviss gives an account of ‘‘ The New 
Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy,” aroused by Mrs. 
Gallup’s book and Mr. Mallock’s support of that 
lady’s theories. Mrs. Gallup thinks she has discov- 
ered acipher based upon the use of two slightly dif- 
ferent fonts of type; that this cipher is used, not only 
in the Shakespeare plays, but in the works published 
under Bacon’s own name, and in a variety of other 
books of the Elizabethan period. According to Mrs. 
Gallup, there runs through all these works a story 
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composed by Francis Bacon, in which he says that he was 
the son of Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester, 
to whom she was secretly married in the Tower of 
London. Mr. Serviss gives a painstaking explanation 
of the alleged cipher and how it works out in the 
‘‘revelations.” 

Cassava, a new food plant coming under extensive 
cultivation in the South, is described by Condict Pack- 
ard. This plant is said to furnish a larger amount of 
starch per acre than any other vegetable or grain. It 
is an excellent cattle-food. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


M. WILLIAMS writes in the March Munsey’s on 
e Siberia of to-day, under the title “The New 
California.” He says the severity of winter is miti- 
gated by the clearness and dryness of the air, that con- 
sumption is unknown, and diseases that of the lungs are 
rare. Vladivostok, the mildest place in Siberia, is ina 
latitude equivalent to that of Boston, and yet its harbor 
is frozen five feet thick for two months of every year. 
Almost the entire cultivable zone has a January ther- 
mometer of from 10 to 20 degrees below zero, and a July 
thermometer of from 60 to 70 degrees above. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY IN GERMANY. 


‘“‘A Practical Forester” tells, apropos of the growing 
attention in this country to the necessity of preserving 
our forest wealth, of the conditions in Europe, and es- 
pecially of the care taken of the national forests in 
Germany. The German forest official has to pass 
seven, eight, or more years in probationary work be- 
fore he can be a candidate for the lowest of the ap- 
pointments to the administrative staff. The ideal 
German forest consists of a series of plantation blocks 
corresponding in their ages to the number of years in 
the rotation. Thus, if the trees are grown on a rota- 
tion of one hundred years, the block of plantation 
which has just attained that age is felled, and the area 
is immediately planted again. Where the soil does 
not materially vary the age, classes are of equal size, 
and consist of a series of woods ranging from plants of 
a twelvemonth’s growth to mature trees of a hundred 
years. By this simple arrangement, a well-managed 
forest never grows less, though trees are felled in it 
every year. 

THE WOMEN OF THE TERRACE. 


“A British Member of Parliament” writes of ‘The 
Women of the Terrace”—the ladies who do the work of 
the professional female lobbyist as we know her; the 
latter is unknown in England. The Terrace of the 
House of Commons is an uncovered stone esplanade 
along the river sideof the Parliament buildings. Here 
the ladies of fashion gather for afternoon teas and for 
the political work which may interest them. This 
writer says that the most energetic of all the English 
women in politics, and he discusses a number of them 
by name, is Mrs, Asquith, the wife of the last Liberal 
secretary for home affairs. 

There are a number of short sketches of ‘‘The Strong 
Men of Italy,” the true story of ‘The Massacre of Glen- 
coe” is published by the Duke of Argyll, and Mr. L. L. 
Driggs writes on “The Secret of Our Naval Strength,” 
which he finds to be our abundant supplies of the best 
rapid-fire guns. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the March Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. William 
I Perrine tells of ‘‘The Sexton Who Ruled New York 
Society.” Sexton Brown, of Grace Church, on Broad- 
way, was one of the most famous men in New York a 
couple of generations ago. He became a social power 
owing to his courtly manners, his marvelous expert- 
ness in social rites, and his miraculous acquaintance 
with affairs of society. 

Neltje Blanchan shows “ How to Encourage the Birds 
to Come,” with various devices which will provide homes 
and drinking-places for the desirable feathered neigh- 
bors of our homes. 

Mr. Edward Bok, on his editorial page, argues for 
more courage in the American woman, the one thing, 
he thinks, that she needs. 

‘There is no denying the fact that what the American 
woman needs more to-day than anything else is courage. 
She has wit, cleverness, grace, beauty, and all that, and 
in these attributes she excels. But, gloss it over as we 
may, she lacks the courage to deal honestly with her- 
self. She means to be honest: no one will deny that. 
But she is not. If she were, she would not be following 
the superficial life which she does to-day. She would 
not be doing one-half the unprofitable things in which 
she is wasting her energies and talents to-day. Her 
home would not be clogged up with useless brie-&-brac 
which occupies her time to look after or superintend. 
She would be even a better-dressed woman than she is, 
because she would dress with an eye single to whether 
a style was becoming to her, and not because it was the 
‘latest thing.’ The American woman is so clever that 
she is regarded as a well-dressed creature, not because 
of herself, but in spite of herself.” 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie has a budget of “ Lit- 
erary Talks,” Frank R. Stockton an amusing story, 
“My Balloon Hunt,” which will be especially appre- 
ciated by the admirers of ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger,” and 
there are a number of other handsomely illustrated 
features particularly conceived for womankind. 


OUTING. 
66 UTING” for March shows continued improve- 
ment in its pictorial and typographical qual- 
ities, to keep pace with the excellent progress Mr. 
Caspar Whitney has been making in its editorial man- 
agement. It has come to be a magazine of sport and 
outdoor life of which the country may well be proud. 

In this March number, Mr. Tappan Adney tells ur 
“The Indian Hunter of the Far Northwest,” the red 
man who pursues game on the road to the Klondike. 
Mr. Adney’s story of how the Indians round up the 
moose in the snow and shoot them down is explanation 
enough of the increasing rumors of the extinction of 
Alaskan big game. 

Mr. Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., calls his essay on snow- 
shoeing “The Webbed Feet of the North.” He’ says 
that fifteen thousand pairs of snowshoes went out last 
year from the one little village of Lorette, the home of 
the Hurons, about ten miles north of Quebec. 


NO PROTECTION FOR THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA. 
Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman, in the course of a second 
chapter on ‘The Growth of Game-Preserving,” gives 
some interesting details of the attempts to prevent the 
absolute extermination of the big game of Africa. 
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About six years ago, a number of cosmopolitan sports- 
men and naturalists formed themselves into an African 
game-preservation society, and with the aid of Cecil 
Rhodes, obtained control of about two hundred thousand 
acres of wild land in Mashonaland; but the South 
African troubles prevented them from carrying out 
their purpose of a huge game refuge, and the work of 
extermination wenton. In 1900, there was a convention 
in London between representatives of the various Euro- 
pean governments, and an agreement was made to en- 
force certain protective measures. These measures are 
being enforced with varying degrees of rigidity at 
present. A sample of them is shown in the require- 
ments of a sportsman’s license in British Africa. If a 
man Wishes to kill big game in this region, he must pay 
$250, for which he has the privilege of slaying two male 
elephants, two rhinos, ten hippos, two zebras, and a 
given number of antelope. The commissioner of the 
district is entitled to search caravans and outfits and 
impose penalties. It is forbidden now to kill giraffes 
in Uganda; and in that country, too, there have been 
created three large game preserves to serve the purpose 
of sanctuaries for the hunted animals. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 

HE March number of Country Life comes with a 
fresh supply of magnificent half-tone pictures of 
subjects in the field of the new magazine. Prof. I. P. 
Roberts opens the number witha talk on ‘The Ani- 
mals of the Farm,” showing what they mean to the de- 
veloping boy and girl, and their importance in country 
life and in the farmer’s economy. Mr. Benjamin 
Brooks describes the famous country-seat of Mrs. 
“Jack” Gardner in Brookline, Mass., under the title 

“A New England Garden Home.” 


THE LIFE OF THE TRAPPER. 


A wilder phase of nature is treated in Mr. Dugmore’s 
account of the hardships and rewards of the fur hunter 
in snowy Canada, and in the wonderful pictures of 
scenes in the life of the trapper. Mr. Dugmore’s trap- 
per, he says, finds from thirty to forty dollars’ worth of 
furs on an average trip along his line of traps, these 
being visited about once every two weeks during the 
season, which lasts from September or October until 
March or April. The season ended, the trapper goes to 
his farm ; if not, he usually remains in the woods and 
acts as guide to the stray sportsman who chances to 
visit the district. 

THE MAPLE-SUGAR FARMER. 


Mr. W. F. McClure describes the industry of maple- 
sugar making, a product which reaches over a million 
dollars in a single season in the United States. It is 
the most rapid cash crop the farmer has, and even one 
thousand or fifteen hundred maple trees makes him an 
important business man during the month or six weeks 
of the sugar-making season. 

Minnie J. Reynolds writes of ‘‘The Passing of the 
Blacktail,” and of the last stronghold of this tribe of 
deer in two counties of northwestern Colorado. There 
are various articles of practical utility to country- 
dwelling folk,—‘*‘Common Sense in the Poultry Yard,” 
*““How to Make a Garden,” “A Crop of Lettuce,” and 
“Transplanting Trees and Bushes.” An article on 
“The Flight of the Osprey” is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of birds in actual flight. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 


HE World’s Work contains an elaborate article, 
with a great number of illustrations, on ‘The 
Wonders of the American Desert,” by Mr. Robert T. 
Hill. While there are brooks and rivers rising in the 
larger mountains of our great desert, no water ever 
runs from it into the sea, as the sands swallow up every 
drop which is not evaporated by sun and wind. The 
maximum rainfall is less than fifteen inches per annum, 
and does not average more than six to ten inches. In 
such places as Death Valley and the Yuma Desert, it is 
less than five inches, these two spots being perhaps the 
driest in the known world. This writer attempts to 
correct an idea suggested by the promoters of irriga- 
tion schemes that the chief possibility of the American 
Desert is agricultural, and that a very iarge proportion 
of it can be cultivated by irrigation. As a matter of 
fact, the desert has been to a large extent aiready re- 
claimed by an energetic people who have a wealth 
greater than that of any other portion of the Union, 
amounting to about two thousand dollars per capita. 
For the future, industrial progress is the thing to be 

hoped for. 

AN ASTRONOMER AT WORK. 


Prof. T. J. J. See describes ‘‘A Night’s Work of an 
Astronomer,” and his experiences in carrying on as- 
tronomical work in Mexico. So fascinating is the 
work of discovering, mapping, and measuring stars 
under the perfect conditions which Professor See and 
his staff found in the high latitude and clear skies of 
Mexico that, he tells us, sleep was absolutely neg- 
lected and forgotten for six weeks, so far as the night 
was concerned, this being the dry season, with the sky 
always clear. In five seconds after a star was sighted, 
it would be examined, and pronounced double or sin- 
gle, and the next called for. When a double star was 
found, about two minutes would be required to meas- 
ure it, and the sweep would be resumed. By this 
method, they were enabled to study as many as a 
thousand of the brightest stars in a single night. Be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, they frequently found and 
measured no less than fifty or sixty systems, many of 
which were new. 


THE WAR ROOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mr. Waldon Fawcett tells about ‘‘The War Room at 
the White House,” and how the President sees every 
movement of the army and navy and keeps in touch 
with men and events throughout the world. This war 
room, equipped with telegraph and telephone, was in- 
stituted by President McKinley. Mr. Fawcett says the 
arrangements were so perfect that President McKinley 
at Washington was able to communicate with the offi- 
cers on the firing line at Santiago in less than twenty 
minutes. 


THE ARCTIC CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


Mr. R. N. Hawley, surgeon of the United States rev- 
enue cutter Bear, gives an account of the strange Arc- 
tic cliff-dwellers, the race that people King Island. 
The island is less than two miles in length, and about a 
mile in width. It is in North Bering Sea, and is en- 
tirely devoid of vegetation. There are about forty 
houses on it, and the little tribe inhabiting it are prob- 
ably the last men of the Stone Age who survived to see 
the twentieth century. They make their spears and 
other weapons with flint heads and ivory points. Birds 














are killed with slings, and fish are taken with whale- 
bone lines and curiously wrought hooks of stone and 
ivory. 

There is an interesting character sketch of James B. 
Dill, the great corporation lawyer, and other sketches 
of Dr. W. H. Maxweil, superintendent of schools in 
Greater New York, and of the German Emperor. Mr. 
Theodore Waters describes the possible commercial 
generation of steam by deep borings which would reach 
and utilize the earth’s interior heat. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE March Atlantic contains an article by the 
Hon. W. R. Merriam on * Trusts in the Light of 
Census Returns,” which we have quoted from in another 
department. 
AN OPPONENT OF VIVISECTION. 


Mr. Henry Childs Merwin discusses vivisection with 
more force and good sense than is usually given to that 
subject in public argument. Mr. Merwin argues that 
there is no difference to speak of, in all physical re- 
spects, between animals and human beings; they feel 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, and suffer pain precisely as we 
suffer it. He defends the killing of animals for food, 
and even for sport, when sportsmen kill them to be 
used for food, though he looks forward to a time when 
we can do without animal food altogether. He admits, 
too, that the practice of killing and eating dumb ani- 
mals is a fair basis on which to argue that we are justi- 
fied in the practice of painless vivisection ; that is, of 
using dumb animals for experiments with serum or 
otherwise which may end in death, but which do not 
involve actual pain as distinguished from discomfort. 
But he is willing to make no admission whatever in the 
matter of experimenting on animals in a way to cause 
them pain and suffering. Mr. Merwin gives some very 
horrible instances of the practice of vivisection by scien- 
tists, and he has little sympathy for the attitude of the 
college president who in these matters leaves the entire 
question to the head of the department of biology. 


THE FILIPINO AT SCHOOL. 


Mr. F. W. Atkinson, in “‘The Educational Problem 
in the Philippines,” expresses the opinion that the per- 
centage of illiterates of the total Philippine population 
is nearer 80 per cent. than the 20 which has been esti- 
mated. He says thereisa real desire for schools on the 
part of the Filipinos, and an intense eagerness to ac- 
quire English. The Filipino child is a child of promise ; 
he is docile, quick, and mentally alert ; he has aptness 
for acquiring languages, and a natural talent for the 
lesser mechanical arts; he draws and writes well: a 
majority of the school children are young-looking and 
attractive. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


In an essay on “The Economic Future of the Phil- 
ippines,” Mr. Charles A. Conant expresses the opinion 
that Caucasian leadership will be necessary for a long 
time to come in these islands. One of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of economic progress is the labor 
problem, as the average Filipino is constitutionally 
averse to systematic work, and would have about as 
much chance in competition with American labor asa 
mouse in a thrashing-machine. Mr. Conant thinks the 
Philippines will not have complete peace for some time 
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to come. However, he says that in the civilized prov- 
inces there is no reason why garrisons should be much 
larger than those in the United States. In the more 
savage islands, occasions may still arise, from time to 
time, for a brief campaign. As to whether the posses- 
sion of the Philippines will ultimately pay us, econom- 
ically, can only be decided, Mr. Conant thinks, after a 
considerable number of years, when it can be seen to 
what degree the islands afford openings for the enter- 
prise and capital of our nation. 

The literary feature of this number of the Atlantic 
is the first chapter of Mr. George W. Cable’s new novel- 
ette, ‘‘ Bylow Hill,” which opens the magazine. The 
scene is in New England, but the central character is a 
Southern girl. 


OUT WEST. 
R. CHARLES F. LUMMIS, the well-known 
writer of California, has enlarged his magazine, 
which for the past seven years has been known as The 
Land of Sunshine, and rechristened it Out West. The 
editorial offices are still at Los Angeles, but the maga- 
zine now reviews a somewhat larger field, and doubtless 
will acquire a larger constituency than heretofore. Its 
new motto, “The Nation Back of Us, the World in 
Front,” well represents the spirit of the periodical. In 
the fifteen volumes of The Land of Sunshine an extraor- 
dinary amount of important material bearing on the 
history and resources of the far West was published, 
and we shall hope to see this good work continued with 

even greater zest in the new series. 

The first number of Out West opens with a poem by 
Sharlot M. Hall. Mr. Lummis, the editor, describes a 
remarkable ‘‘ Duel in the Desert,” between a prowling 
wildcat anda horned owl. The facts of this extraordi- 
nary combat have been preserved in the form of a relic, 
consisting of the remains of the antagonists, now pre- 
served in the museum of Leland Stanford University. 

Mr. Carl Purdy continues his interesting account of 
“Pomo Indian Baskets,” begun in the former series of 
the magazine. President Jordan, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, writes on ‘Certain Problems of Democracy in 
Hawaii,” giving especial attention to the suffrage ques- 
tion. There isa full account of ‘‘Chinese Journalism 
in California,” by Ednah Robinson, illustrated with 
photographs of Chinese editorial offices and fac similes 
of Chinese papers. 

The department of ‘‘ Early Western History,” consist- 
ing of critical translations of documents relating to Cali- 
fornia, never before published in English, is continued in 
the new series; so also is the editorial department en- 
titled “In the Lion’s Den.” Mr. William E. Smythe, 
who contributed the article on irrigation tothe January 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWs, has charge of about 
twenty pages in each issue of Out West, chiefly devoted 
to topics associated more or less closely with the irriga- 
tion of arid America. Out West is well supplied with 
interesting pictures illustrating Western scenery. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE February number of the North American 
opens with a survey of ‘‘ Conditions That Discour- 

age Scientific Work in America,” by Prof. Simon New- 
comb. This article apparently owes its inception to the 
paper on the same subject contributed to the January 
North American by Mr, Carl Snyder and reviewed in 
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our February number. While holding that Mr. Sny- 
der’s presentation of the case hardly does justice to the 
present state of research in this country, Professor 
Newcomb admits that the picture is correct for the past 
and a wholesome lesson for the present and the future. 
Professor Newcomb supplements Mr. Snyder’s state- 
ment by showing our great lack of an intelligent public 
opinion to stimulate and foster the highest and best 
forms of research. Especially does he emphasize the 
lack of sympathy between our statesmen and our men 
of science. He declares that he sees but one cure for 
these conditions. 

“Tt is to make Washington a center of learning in 
which all that is greatest in the human intellect shall 
be represented by leaders of world-wide reputation and 
strong personality, who can speak and act independent- 
ly of government control, and thus be free from the re- 
straint which shackles the utterances of a public officer. 
The most effective way to bring this about would seem 
to lie through the establishment of a great university 
or other scientific institution having as little connection 
with government as possible, yet not so foreign to it as 
to be of no interest to our authorities. Great things 
may be hoped of the Carnegie Institution as a coming 
agency of reform. One is bewildered in trying to fore- 
cast the results of an enterprise starting on so mag- 
nificent a scale and under conditions so promising as 
this does. What can be said is that there is every pros- 
pect of its proving such an agency in the promotion of 
knowledge as the world has rarely seen. Let us hope 
that the historian of the future shall also be able to add 
that it was the agency that brought the politics and the 
learning of our country into sympathy and harmonious 
coéperation.” 

THE PROPOSED PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 


Prince Yturbide, of Mexico, writes in a disparaging 
tone of the proposition for a Pan-American Union. 
Latin America, he says, is by no means convinced that 
her interests, either commercial vz political, are united 
with those of the United States. He pronounces the 
project unreasonable, from a Spanish-American point 
of view, and admits that the conservative people of 
Spanish-American countries have never seriously con- 
sidered it. There are barriers of race, of language, of 
religion, of tradition, of habit, of thought, and even of 
geographical distance, between the United States and 
the Latin-American countries. Nothing short of a com- 
mon danger can be relied on to bring about a peaceable 
union. There is nosuch common danger. This is the 
substance of Prince Yturbide’s conclusion. 


THE ‘*RIVER AND HARBOR” HUMBUG. 


In an able article on ‘‘Government Construction of 
Reservoirs in Arid Regions,” Lieut.-Col. H. M. Chitten- 
den, U.S.A., exposes the practice of wasting public 
money, year after year, on the pretense of improving 
the navigation of small streams. He recalls from his 
own experience as a government engineer a striking in- 
stance of this tendency to squander on useless ‘im- 
provements” the money needed by the farmers of the 
West for works which would turn large areas of desert 
land into veritable gardens. 

“The first public work upon which the writer was 
ever engaged was the improvement of the upper Mis- 
souri River near the head of navigation, at Fort Benton, 
Mont. The professional problems involved were inter- 
esting and practicable ; but whatever satisfaction might 








justly attach to their successful solution was wholly 
neutralized by the reflection that the work was utterly 
useless. It is doubtful if from that day to this, eleven 
years, half a dozen commercial steamboats have passed 
over this section of the river.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Former Gov. Charles H. Allen describes the establish- 
ment of civil government in Porto Rico ; the Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus gives an account of the conference held in 
December last, in New York City, in which representa- 
tives of labor and capital participated ; the Hon. Wil- 
liam McAdoo describes the process of ‘Launching a 
Battleship from the Congressional Ways,” and Mr. F. 
W. Whitridge makes reply to a recent article by Secre- 
tary Gage on the system of customs inspection at the 
port of New York. There are also articles by Charles 
Whibley on Ivan Turgenev, by Maurice Low on “ The 
Oligarchy of the Senate,” by Gustav Kobbé on ‘“‘ Wag- 
ner, Minna, and Cosima,” by J. D. Whelpley on “The 
Militia Force of the United States,” and by Yasufumi 
Sawaki on “The National Debt of Japan.” 

In our department of ‘Leading Articles of the 
Month,” we have quoted from Mr. F. C. Penfield’s ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Why Not Own the Panama Isthmus ?” 


THE FORUM. 
gue the February Forum we have selected the 
article by President Graves, on ‘‘The Need of 
Training for the College Presidency,” for quotation in 
our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

In the opening article of this number, Mr. Mark B. 
Dunell outlines the following ideal policy for the West- 
ern powers in their dealings with China: 

“Respect the national life of the Chinese people and 
the integrity of their territory. Allow the Chinese 
themselves to determine the conditions of their own 
life and the course and direction of their development, 
as long as they do not withhold the right of civilized in- 
tercourse. For differential treatment substitute recip- 
rocal treatment. For arrogance, contempt, and intimi- 
dation substitute consideration, conciliation, and for- 
bearance. Restrict, rather than enlarge, foreign rights 
differing in kind or degree from the rights which you 
yourselves grant to foreigners. Maintain existing 
treaty rights with firmness and unanimity ; but prom- 
ise China that you will give up extraterritoriality and 
other exceptional rights, and admit her into the family 
of nations on terms of reciprocity, as soon as she adopts 
adequate judicial and administrative reforms. Limit 
foreign residence to the open ports until you are pre- 
pared to give up extraterritoriality. Protect mission- 
aries in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges, 
but forbid them to intermeddle between their converts 
and the Chinese authorities. Do not impose reforms 
from without, but encourage reforms originating with- 
in. Above all, patience. Do not attempt to rush 
China.” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE PHILIPPINES ? 


In answer to this question, Major John H. Parker ad- 
vocates the cession of the islands to some European or 
Asiatic power, on conditions guaranteeing their stable 
government and the opening of commercial opportuni- 
ties to Americans. In Major Parker’s opinion, adher- 
ence to the Monroe Doctrine implies, not merely that 
we defend the Western Hemisphere from outside inter- 
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ference, but that we refrain from unnecessary interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere. Major 
Parker holds that the principle of ‘‘ Asia for the Asiat- 
ics” may be vitally menaced by our possession of a per- 
manent Asiatic dependency, and that our retention of 
the Philippines is not required by necessity. 

EXPANSION OF THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Under this title Prof. Kelly Miller illustrates four re- 
cent tendencies: (1) Movement toward the Northern 
States, (2) drifting away from the border region, (8) in- 
flux into the cities, and (4) solidifying in the Southern 
States, especially in the so-called ‘‘ black belt.” 


THE ‘‘PROMOTER’S” OPPORTUNITY. 


“The Young Man With Nothing But Brains” is 
the rather striking title of an article by Truman A. 
De Weese which points out some of the opportunities 
opened by recent changes in the industrial and commer- 
cial world for such young men as can devise original 
and skillful plans for launching new commodities upon 
the market. Not merely good ‘‘ad.”-writers are wanted, 
but men who can originate and work out the entire 
publicity scheme. The twentieth century is to see the 
development of a new profession—‘‘the profession of 
publicity.” 

THE SINKING FUND AND THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Representative H. S. Boutell, of Illinois, directs atten- 
tion to the great difference that exists between the prin- 
ciples of public and those of private financiering. 

“The chief aim of the man engaged in private busi- 
ness is the accumulation of a surplus and its profitable 
investment. Wise and successful public financiering 
consists, however, in the nicest possible adjustment of 
receipts to expenditures, avoiding both constantly re- 
curring deficits, and a constantly accumulating surplus, 

“Tn conclusion, the story of the payment of our na- 
tional debt enforces this precept, that periods of peace 
and prosperity should be devoted to the discharge of 
national obligations and to laying the sure foundations 
for public credit ; for it is a nation’s credit, and not its 
army or navy, that makes it impregnable.” 


LI HUNG CHANG’S INQUISITIVENESS. 


In a character sketch of Li Hung Chang, the Rev. Dr. 
Gilbert Reid says: 

“Not only was he a champion tease, but a first-class 
quiz. Those who came to interview him found, on 
leaving, that they themselves had been interviewed. 
His familiarity through forty years with persons of all 
classes and countries made it natural for him to ask 
questions. His pseudonym might well be an interroga- 
tion point. Many of his questions seemed to a stranger 
childish or perhaps disrespectful, but through them all 
might be seen an inquiring mind eager for knowledge. 
he was especially keen on knowing how much money a 
man had or had made. It seemed to him as practical a 
theme as any. Cash is the common talk of all China; 
and Li Hung Chang was eager to discuss with others 
their way of getting a fortune, as he himself was eager 
to possess one and to make the wisest investments. 
One’s age was always inquired into, as it generally is by 
all Chinese. In addition, he would ask if his visitor, 
whether gentleman or lady, was married, and if not, 
why not. Seeing that all respectable Chinese are 
married, he esteemed marriage an honorable theme for 
discussion, as also an honorable custom to observe. 
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His queries soon showed there was ‘method in his 
madness’ of quizzing. If he granted an interview, he 
proposed to compensate himself by gaining light upon 
some points. This was his purpose, even when flattered 
by persons who asked to be allowed an interview be- 
cause of his greatness.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. John T. Buchanan writes on the assimilation of 
the foreign element in our population ; Justice J. Frank- 
lin Fort, of the New Jersey Supreme Court, on the 
reformation of criminals; Mr. W. B. Streeter on the 
care of dependent children in Indiana, and Mr. Merrill 
A. Teague on ‘Errors Touching the Schley Court of 
Inquiry.” 


THE ARENA. 


ONTINUING his discussion of anarchism begun 
C in the January Arena, the Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton indicates in the February number of that peri- 
odical a line of treatment for the disease, the symptoms 
of which, in his opinion, should arouse in the state 
something more than a merely negative condemnation. 
In other words, they call for a positive programme of 
social reform. Considering modern anarchism as a re- 
ligious creed, Dr. Newton says: ’ 

“The best way to cure the disease of anarchistic 
atheism is so to make over our world of industry and 
trade, so to pattern it after the laws of justice, so to 
breathe in it the spirit of humanity, so to inspire men 
in it to bear one another’s burdens and thus fulfil the 
law of Christ, so that all shall gladly confess it to be 
the divine order of a good God. The best work on the 
the evidences of religion that can be written for our 
modern world is the creation of a humane, just, and 
Christian world of business.” 


MUSIC AND CRIME. 


Mr. Henry W. Stratton contributes the results of a 
study undertaken by him on the influence of music as 
a means to promote moral improvement in the lawless 
elements of society. The opinions of prison officials on 
this subject are not generally encouraging. Mr. Strat- 
ton holds, however, that while adult criminals are 
doubtless less susceptible to the refining influence of 
music than those younger in crime, there is still much 
room for improvement in the musical methods em- 
ployed in their behalf. Musical treatment can never 
be properly administered until the idea that the prison 
is a place of punishment gives place to the conception 
of the prison as a school for training the moral nature. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. Austin Lewis considers the case of those univer- 
sity professors, especially in the Western States, who 
are tempted from time to time to address public audi- 
ences on economic and political topics. He reaches the 
conclusion that ‘the réle of propagandist does not ap- 
pear to be compatible with that of professor, nor does 
even that. of public lecturer, at least upon those subjects 
with regard to which there are radical differences of 
opinion affecting material interests. 

“The public has acquired the habit of expecting too 
much of the university, and the university is apt to 
flatter itself that it can exert a direct influence upon 
the public. This idea will benefit neither the university 
nor the public. The whole notion of bringing the uni- 
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versity ‘down’ to the masses is unsatisfactory in its 
working, and is not productive of good results.” 
COOPERATION IN UTAH. 


The success of economic coéperation as practiced by 
the Mormons is described in an article by Joel Shoma- 
ker. In a period of fifty years the colonists in Utah, 
starting with no other capital than colonial labor, have 
accumulated the vast sum of $562,000,000. This proper- 
ty was all derived, directly or indirectly, from the ten 
thousand farms which were brought under cultivation 
through a scientific system of irrigation established and 
always maintained on a strictly codperative basis. The 
estimated sum expended in establishing the farms, 
constructing irrigation canals, feeding and clothing 
farmers and their families, and improving their homes, 
is $137,000,000. 

AMERICAN TELEGRAPH CHARGES. 


In an article on governmental ownership of the tele- 
graph and telephone, Prof. Frank Parsons asserts that 
telegraph rates in the United States are more than 
double those in foreign countries. The ordinary mini- 
mum here is 25 cents, against 12 cents in Great Britain, 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden, and 10 cents in France, 
Belgium, and Austria. A message may be sent any- 
where in Germany for 12 cents, and anywhere in France 
for 10 cents, while it costs 25 cents to send a telegram 
from one point to another in Massachusetts, and the 
same thing is true in each of the other States. 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


GOOD part of Gunton’s for February is devoted 

to a protest against the proposition for Cuban 

free sugar. In concluding an article entitled ‘‘Some 
Free Sugar Fallacies,” the editor says : 

“This is nearly the first opportunity that Congress 
has had distinctively to stand by protection for the de- 
velopment and diversification of agricultural indus- 
tries. If it fails, the farmers of the country will be 
justified in believing that the Republican talk about 
protection to agriculture is mere politics, and they may 
be trusted to act accordingly when the day of reckoning 
comes. If protection is to be a national policy, it should 
be applied to all industries that have an economic claim 
to protection. But if it is to be applied only to manu- 
facturing industries, and to be jerked around in order 
to give large corporations a monopoly of the American 
market for the products of cheap foreign labor em- 
ployed under half-civilized conditions, better have no 
protection at all. In fact, it would be altogether better 
to put all sugar on the free list than to give exclusive 
free sugar to Cuba. If sugar were put on the free list, 
the people would at least get the benefit of the lower 
price, and if American capital wanted to employ cheap 
Cuban labor they would at least have to compete with 
the products of other civilized countries under equal 
conditions in the American market. To be sure, the 
American industry would be destroyed, but we should 
not be giving a premium for American capital to use 
semi-slave labor.” 

LABOR LAWS IN EUROPE. 

In some interesting notes on European labor legisla- 
tion, Mr. Henry W. Wilbur brings out the fact that 
autocratic Russia has kept pretty even pace with the 
most progressive states in this matter. England, as 
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was to be expected, stands at the head, both in the 
quality and the quantity of its labor legislation. Tur- 
key, at the opposite extreme, has made no statutes 
whatever regarding labor ; and Spain, Portugal, Greece, 

and Roumania have little to show in this regard. 
“Italy, from whose domain we get a large and in- 
creasing immigration, has confined her legislation to 
the matter of child labor. Even at that she puts the 
yoke of wage service upon her juveniles of nine years 
and upward.” 
R 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


HE current number of the Sewanee Review con- 
tains the usual number of historical and literary 
articles of first-class quality. The first part of a bio- 
graphical sketch of more than ordinary interest to 
Southern readers, that of Hugh Swinton Legaré, by 
Prof. B. J. Ramage, appears in this number. 

The paper on ‘“‘The Problems of the Small College in 
the Southern States,” by E. H. Babbitt, offers sugges- 
tions toward raising the standards of these struggling 
institutions, and increasing their practical efficiency. 
Incidentally it brings out some startling facts as to the 
conditions of college instruction in the South. It ap- 
pears that very few of the Southern colleges have more 
than $200,000 endowment, while very many have prac- 
tically no endowment at all. Of 44 institutions, repre- 
senting two-thirds of the colleges for white students, 
the average number of instructors is 8; there are 19 
which have less than that number, and very few have 
more than 10. The standard of the average college for 
admission seems to be about a year lower than that of 
the small colleges in New England. 

There are criticisms of two younger Southern poets, 
W. P. Trent and William Norman Guthrie, and an 
essay on Arnold Boecklin. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE opening article of the International Monthly 
for February is an exposition of ‘‘ Trusts, Trade- 
Unions, and the National Minimum,” by Sidney Webb, 
the Fabian Socialist. The danger to our industrial sys- 
tem that Mr. Webb foresees lies in the exploitation of 
cheap labor—an exploitation that can only be pre- 
vented, in Mr. Webb’s opinion, by the abolition of 
“freedom of contract.” In other words, the Govern- 
ment must step in and decide at what price every man 
shall sell his labor. That is the policy of ‘‘the national 
minimum.” 

In a critique of ‘‘The Poetry of the South,” Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie says: 

‘“¢The old South was fatally hampered in its later in- 
tellectual development by the fact that there was in 
its social and industrial system one feature which could 
not be discussed. That fact created a barrier between 
a generous people and the rest of the world, developed 
an abnormal, local sensitiveness, and fostered a tone of 
exaggeration which is reflected in the minor poets, from 
which Lanier’s largeness entirely preserved him. There 
is, however, the charm of the Southern temperament 
even in the most conventional of those singers,— 
warmth, grace, power of abandon, generosity of spirit ; 
qualities which are winning under any conditions, and 
which, reinforced by adequate, artistic training and 
adequate ideas, promise rich fruitage in the poetry of 
the future.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Ninetcenth Century for February contains a 
few good articles and many of only moderate in- 
terest. There isa slight but charming paper by Lady 
Paget embodying her recollections of the Empress 
Frederick when she first came to Berlin as a young 
bride. It is a pretty picture of the springtime of a life 
the close of which was destined to set in gloom. There 
are the usual miscellaneous articles dealing with such 
subjects as the ‘‘ The New Star in Perseus,” ‘‘The Pass- 
ing of the Act of Settlement,” ‘‘The Collection of Old 
Silver Plate,” and Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘‘Shakespeare in 
Oral Tradition.” 


THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE. 


Mr. A. S. Hurd has a very disquieting paper on this 
subject. England has invested all her insurance money, 
he says, in the battleship, and now it seems that all the 
other powers are embarking more and more extensively 
upon submarine building, which, when supplemented 
by a mother-vessel strong enough to lift them out of the 
water and convey them from place to place, will probably 
make the Channel untenable for the British fleet. 
France has already 34 submarines, and 30 more are to be 
ordered this year. Italy is building 5; Russia, 3, and in 
a few years Mr. Hurd thinks that the French navy will 
probably have over three hundred. 


SHOULD TRADE-UNIONS BE INCORPORATED ? 


Mr. Clement Edwards discusses the effect upon the 
position of the trade-unions of the recent decision of 
the House of Lords upon their corporate character. He 
suggests that a new act should be passed which should 
provide for two categories of unions,—first, those which 
wish to be voluntary associations ; and, second, those 
which desire to be clothed with all the attributes of cor- 
porations. Finally, he urges just, clear, and compre- 
hensive amendments to the present anomalous law of 
strikes. 


THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTERVIEWED. 


Miss Hannah Lynch describes the contents of a book 
of 600 pages, edited in Paris by M. Olivier de Treville, 
entitled ‘‘Les Jeunes Filles peintes par elles-mémes.” 
Several thousand French girls were questioned con- 
cerning their tastes, their ideals, and so forth,'and the 
result is what might be expected, considering that the 
majority of the girls were brought up in convent schools. 
They are mostly royalists, and most agree in hating the 
unspeakable Saxon. They hate the Englishman even 
worse than they do the American. 


THE LOVE-AFFAIRS OF PRINCESS LIEVEN. 


Mr. Lionel G. Robinson, in an article on Metternich 
and the Princess Lieven, describes a collection of letters 
which are believed to have passed between Metternich 
and the princess, but which were intercepted by the 
Cabinet Noir of the French post-office and are now 
being published in Paris. It would seem that the pub- 
lication of these letters adds a new terror to post-office 
censorship, for, according to Mr. Robinson’s account, 
the police did not content themselves with copying tex- 
tually the letters—they paraphrased them for the pur- 
pose of making odious insinuations which would give a 
higher note to the scandal with which they hoped to 
amuse the king. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


| the Contemporary for February, Mr. Joseph Pen- 

nell writes one of his light and charming articles 
upon cycling with which, from time to time, he enlight- 
ens the non-cycling world. At present, he complains 
that the manufacturers of motors, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have catered only to the enormously wealthy. 
The motor car is not yet to be thought of by the person 
of moderate means, especially if he lives in a large city 
and has to look after it himself. It is otherwise with 
the motor cycle, which Mr. Pennell describes as light, 
compact, and cheap. He has crossed the Swiss passes, 
and has toured all over England, Italy, and France, on 
a motor cycle. 


HOME RULE ALL AROUND. 


Mr. Godfrey R. Benson, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Federal 
Government for the United Kingdom,” maintains that 
the time has come at last when the fact should be rec- 
ognized that Parliament has hopelessly broken down, 
and that the only way in which matters can be mended 
is by a thoroughgoing measure of devolution which 
consists in the creation of subordinate legislatures for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. These local parlia- 
ments would have very large powers, but they would- 
be forbidden to deal with the army, navy, post-office, 
lighthouses, etc. Each subordinate parliament would 
have in it and responsible to it the ministers charged by 
the crown with the domestic business of its own coun- 
try. Whether the question is regarded from an impe- 
rial or from a local point of view, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible,—something must be done, and the sooner the 
better. 


ENGLAND’S LOST OPPORTUNITIES IN SIAM. 


Sir Andrew Clarke tells the story of his first visit to 
Siam, twenty-seven years ago. In everything in Siam, 
there has since been progress ; one thing alone has de- 
clined and gone back, and that is British influence. 
Englandgcted in a haphazard and indifferent fashion, 
thrusting troublesome questions into official pigeon- 
holes. The ruler of Siam was heart and soul for the 
British alliance; he dreamed night and day for the 
prosperity of his kingdom under the protection of Eng- 
land. Other views prevail to-day under the neglect and 
want of sympathy which the foreign office and the In- 
dian government have shown to the kingdom of Siam. 


THE ARREST OF ENGLISH FECUNDITY. 


Mr. J. Holt Schooling, in an interesting article upon 
‘“‘The Natural Increase of Three Populations,” calls at- 
tention to the fact that a fall in the birth rate has been 
for long years common to all European nations, but that 
no nation in Europe has lost so much of its birth rate as 
England has. In 1880-84, the average birth rate per ten 
thousand of the population was 371 in Germany, 323 in 
the United Kingdom, and 248 in France. In 1885-95, the 
figures had fallen to 301 in Germany, 291 in the United 
Kingdom, and 220 in France. The comparative decrease 
in the birth rates of the three nations may be expressed 
by the figures 10, 32, 28. The death rate has also de- 
creased in the same period, but the decrease has been 
nearly three times as great in Germany as it has been 
in England, although the average birth rate in Germany 
is very much higher than in England. During the 
twenty years from 1880 to 1900, the percentage of in- 
crease of the population has been—in Germany, 24 per 
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cent.; in the United Kingdom, 18; and in France, 3. 
Mr. Schooling thinks that a shortsighted selfishness and 
an undue love of ease and luxury are making abnormal 
checks operative in reducing the British birth rate. 


A GOOD WORD FOR FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


Dr. Charles Merle d’Aubigne has been provoked by 
Mr. Richard Heath’s article on Protestantism in France 
to tell the British public a few facts concerning the pres- 
ent status of the Protestant Church which will be read 
with the keenest interest and sympathy by English- 
speaking Protestants. Dr. d’Aubigne maintains that 
the Protestants are increasing in the large towns and 
industrial centers. In 1835, there were not more than 
ten Protestant churches in Paris; to-day, there are 105 
in the city and suburbs. In 1857, there were only 738 
pastors in France ; there are now more than 1,200. In 
some districts, whole villages have come over to the 
Protestant faith, and have adhered to it; while they 
have never had so many candidates for the ministry as 
at present, and their theological halls have doubled the 
number of students they had thirty years ago. Alto- 
gether, Dr. d’Aubigne says that French Protestants, all 
told, who are not more numerous than the population of 
the city of Glasgow, contribute $1,335,000 a year to the 
support of religious and charitable organizations. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
W* have quoted at length elsewhere from ‘‘Cal- 


chas’” paper on Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘ The Man 
of Emergency,” as well as from Mr. Long’s paper on the 
late M. de Bloch, in the Fortnightly for February. 


VICTOR HUGO AND NAPOLEON. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis contributes an interesting paper 
upon Victor Hugo, who was born just a hundred years 
ago. He compares him with Napoleon, whose career 
and genius had marked points of resemblance. Both 
were great conquerors, both made a great stir in the 
world, and both saw their direct influence speedily 
swept away by their successors. They were both men 
of low birth who fought their way unaided ; they were 
alike in their pride and ambition, and in the overween- 
ing sense of their mission. They were both great forces 
rather than lovable personages, and both had an ele- 
ment of commonplace vulgarity which saved them 
from falling over the verge of insanity upon which they 
lived. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


“ Anglo-Italian ” contributes a very interesting article 
upon the change that has come over the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy. In brief, it comes to 
this—that when Lord Salisbury took office Italy was 
England’s friend, and could be relied on for support in 
the Mediterranean. As the net result of Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy, Italy is now the friend of France. M. 
Camille Barrere has triumphed all along the line ; even 
the vexed question of Tripoli has been solved in favor 
of Italy, and, on the other hand, Italy raises no objection 
to French designs in Morocco. The story of how this 
came about is set forth by the writer with much detail, 
but it is too long to relate here. The characteristic 
dawdling and inability of Lord Salisbury to make up 
his mind was largely responsible for this disastrous 
change in the grouping of the Mediterranean powers, 








The Italians felt that England sacrificed their interests 
to France, and then discovered, to their delight, that 
France was willing to renounce in favor of Italy rights 
in the hinterland of Tripoli, which Lord Salisbury had 
recognized as French. 

THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes a long article upon the 
new Anglo-American treaty. Mr. Taylor points out 
that the terms now obtained by the United States Gov- 
ernment are to a large extent those claimed by Mr. 
Blaine in 1881. Mr. Taylor thinks that the policy of 
the United States in South America will be compelled 
to advance by the construction of the canal. 


THE COST OF THE BOER WAR. 


Mr. H. Morgan Browne writes an article with many 
interesting figures on the cost of the Boer war which 
is a monumental record of the lack of forethought on 
the part of England’s ministers. Up to the present 
time, there have been seven distinct demands for money 
necessary to bring the war toa definite conclusion. The 
last was made on March 8, 1901, and it did not bring the 
sum beyond £143,867,000 ($719,335,000). He expects that 
the aggregate expenditure will amount to £172,405,000 
($862, 025,000) on March 31. Other considerations point 
to the fact that the army in South Africa will cost at 
least. £70,000,000 during the current financial year. One 
of the most suggestive facts brought out by Mr. Browne 
is that it took twice as much money to induce a Colo- 
nial to risk his life for the empire as to induce one of 
England’s street-bred folk. Of the pay of the troops, 
one-third of the money, or £8,000,000, went to pay one- 
fifth of the men, who were supplied by Australia, Can- 
ada, South Africa, and the Imperial Yeomanry. The 
average cost of these sons of the younger nations to the 
old empire was £100 a head, as against £50 a head, 
which is the average cost of regular troops. Colonial 
loyalty and patriotism is no doubt very magnificent 
and inspiring, but such figures as these take a little of 
the gilt off the gingerbread. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Symons writes a very appreciative criti- 
cism of D’Annunzio’s “‘ Francesca da Rimini ;” Hannah 
Lynch praises Mme. Darmesteter’s poems; Mr. Mal- 
lock spends twenty pages in setting forth his views 
upon free will; Mr. Escott contributes a somewhat 
disappointing paper on Mr. Tuckwell’s life of Kinglake, 
under the misleading title ‘“‘The Analysis of Jingo :” 
and Mr. Holt Schooling diagrammatically describes the 
way in which seats are to be distributed in order to 
equalize the proportions between electors and elected 
in England and Ireland. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE greater part of the Westminster for February 
consists of one loud note of warning to the British 
nation to amend its ways or await inevitable doom. 

The magazine opens with an appeal to Lord Salisbury 
couched in this vein from ‘‘a true friend of a better 
England.” 

“Patriotism or Imperialism ?” is the challenge ad- 
dressed by Mr. W. H. Kent to thoughtless Britons who 
confound the two tendencies. Mr. Kent insists that 
imperialism involves now, as in Greece and Rome, the 
downfall of patriotism. He hails with joy the inevitable 
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reaction from the war fever, and the resurgence of 
patriotism and peace. g 
‘*Pretexts for Violating the Bond,” as the bond ex- 
pressed in the Boer convention of 1884 was violated by 
the British Government, are scathingly reviewed by Mr. 
D. O’Brien, who boldly asserts that the people of South 
Africa ought to be “‘the paramount power” in that dis- 
tressful land. He closes with this sanguine forecast : 
‘“‘There is no real conflict betwe-n empire, rightly 
understood, and the fullest possible measure of home 
rule for all peoples. When, not through force and 
murder, but through voluntary federation, the empire 
of all nations is formed, with its headquarters at The 
Hague, the empire of England will, of course, be at an 


end. England will then no longer rule over other 
countries. At the Hague tribunal, Ireland, Canada, 


Australia, South Africa, probably Scotland, and India, 
too, I trust, will be on a footing of perfect equality with 
her. Empire there will be, but no pirate empire.” 

‘How Irelands Are Made” is the title of a parallel 
between Ireland a century ago and South Africa to-day. 
In the writer’s own words, ‘‘ The devil’s work now enact- 
ing in South Africa is an exact replica of what was 
done in Ireland.” An unsigned criticism of ‘‘ The South 
African Conspiracy ” sees in it only the attempt to im- 
pose on South Africa the monopoly of land and minerals 
which has been all too successfully imposed and main- 
tained at home. 

‘““Yolet Capel” discusses ‘“‘ England’s Peril” in face of 
German and American competition, urges greater zeal 
in education and in work, and finds some consolation 
in a possible clash between her rivals’ interests. 

The American remedies for overcrowding urged by 
Mr. Holt A. Milton for the New York slums, which he 
describes as the worst in the world, arethe provision of 
proper types of tenement-houses as a compulsory stand- 
ard for the rest, the alteration of existing rookeries, and 
adequate supervision of all. 

Mr. G. H. Wood surveys the various systems of an- 
archy, and ends with the comfortable assurance that 
anarchism is essentially self-contradictory and suicidal, 
unfettered individualism and social organization being 
hopelessly incompatible. 

A plea for curves in architecture in place of the pres- 
ent rectangular rigidity is put forward by Mr. Horace 
Seal in the now familiar form of a retrospect dated a 
century ahead from now. 

Mr. Albert M. Hyamson writes on “‘The Post-office 
Savings Bank : Its Forty Years.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


ge Monthly Review opens with a mild and by 
no means angry protest against Mr. Kipling’s 
“Tslander” definition of warfare as the lordliest life on 
earth. The editor says that Mr. Kipling’s intention 
was to use, not poetry, but prophecy in the Old 'Testa- 
ment meaning of the word. He saw before him the 
public as a self-complacent beast, and in his desire to 
rouse it, it was not the lyre or banjo which his hands 
closed upon, but the sjambok. But although admitting 
this mournfully, he tells Mr. Kipling to remember 
that neither force in arms nor the safety it brings is an 
end in itself. ‘Tio the Moloch of safety, the Islander is 
not willing to sacrifice. Money he would give, comfort. 
he would give, but not his own good-will to man and 
the last hope of a peaceful mind and a progressive civi- 
lization in Europe, 
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EUROPEAN EXPANSION IN ASIA. 


Captain Younghusband calculates that by the end of 
the century the white men of the world will have in- 
creased from 500,000,000 to 1,500,000,000, while the Asiatics 
under European control will, in the same time, increase 
from 340,000,000 to over 800,000,000. The 400,000,000 Chi- 
nese are not likely to increase to more than 800,000,000. 
Countries like Arabia, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey may 
keep their populations stationary by war and massacres. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUSTS. 


Lord Carlisle devotes ten pages to a denunciation of 
Lord Grey’s public-house trusts. Lord Carlisle writes 
from the point of view of the extreme prohibitionist, 
who, unfortunately, has about as much chance of ob- 
taining statutory power to carry out his ideas as we 
have of-constructing a railway to Mars. Lord Carlisle, 
however, does good service in insisting upon the great 
necessity of giving the municipalities an absolute mo- 
nopoly in the sale of drink. A public trust may con- 
duct its houses on the most ideal lines, but if a rival 
public-house stands just across the road run in exactly 
the opposite way, the result will leave much to be de- 
sired. Lord Carlisle gives a curious story as to the ex- 
tent to which teetotalers become drunkards when they 
run public-houses, but surely the experience of the 
“‘ Anchor of Scayne’s Hill” is exceptional. 


A PLEA FOR PROFIT-SHAPING. 


Mr. Ralph Neville, writing upon ‘ British Industry 
and the Wage System,” points out that the time is ripe 
for some vigorous effort to enable the working class 
to share directly in the increase of profits which would 
be brought about by increased efficiency of labor. He 
says: ‘ Profit-sharing and coéperative production are 
making way even under the dead weight of hostile 
opinion, formed, in the vast majority of cases, without 
inquiry or appreciation. Given a fair trial, I believe 
that by the law of selection they would gradually oust 
the old system. The profit-sharing concerns already 
employ sixty thousand workpeople, but it may be 
doubted whether what profit-sharing can do if fully de- 
veloped has ever been tried. . . . The problem that we 
have to face is how to change the mental attitude of the 
working man, how to insure his interest in his work 
and to excite him to put forth his full powers, in view 
of the fact that trade-unionism has to be accepted.” 






THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE January number of the Quarterly Review is, 

on the whole, a very good one. We have dealt, 

among the “Leading Articles,” with the papers on 

“Indian Famines and Their Remedies,” ‘‘The War and 
Its Lessons,” and ‘‘A British Academy of Learning.” 


SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


One of the best of the other articles deals with Sien- 
kiewicz and the other living novelists of Poland. The 
reviewer explains Sienkiewicz’s selection of subject as 
due to fear of the censor. His ambition was that all his 
books might be read by Poles in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, and he had, therefore, to avoid offending the 
susceptibilities of these three nationalities with whom 
almost all Polish history is bound up. He characterizes 
Sienkiewicz’s genius in the following passage : 
‘Though every page in these works bears the stamp 
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of patriotism, it is the patriotism of a broad-minded 
man, to whom the fanatical hatred even of his coun- 
try’s enemies is an odious thing. If we cannot quite 
say that he feels a certain sympathy for them, he always 
tries to regard them with unprejudiced eyes. Even 
while he depicts the most atrocious scenes of carnage 
and torture, he makes full allowance for times and 
passions; and paints so vividly the pangs of harshly 
thwarted ambition in a mighty soul that the fell deeds 
of revenge which follow appear, if not less wicked, less 
diabolical.” 

The other novelists dealt with are Rejmont, Zeromski, 
Sieroszewski, and Przybyszewski. 

THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


Another reviewer deals sympathetically with ‘The 
Progress of Women.” He remarks that the entry of 
women into public life has been accompanied by a great 
strengthening of family ties, and by a general rise in 
the standard of morals. As to the position occupied by 
women in the various European countries, the reviewer 
makes the curious remark that in France women doc- 
tors are looked upon with suspicion, where they are 
allowed to practise as doctors, while in England ex- 
actly the opposite is the case. In India, a native 
woman has been allowed, by special decree, to practise 
at the bar. 

MAKING THEISTS. 


Every one knows how the Spaniards discovered traces 
of the Christian religion among the ancient Mexicans. 
The defective methods which anthropologists employ 
when engaged in inquiries among primitive peoples is 
shown by the following passage from an article entitled 
* Anthropology—a Science ?” 

“The traveler or missionary, often through an inter- 
preter, asks the savage : 

“** You believe in a Supreme Being, don’t you ?’ 

*¢ ¢Certainly, sir.’ 

*¢ ¢T)oes He not live up there ?’—pointing heavenward. 

*¢ «He does, sir.’ 

“*¢Ts He not the Creator and the Father of men ?’ 

* ‘Certainly, sir.’ 

“ ¢ What is His name ?’ 

‘Any name, or the name of some local god promoted 
to supremacy, is given. And then our author collects 
this evidence, and makes it a proof of primitive theism.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are several other articles of more or less interest, 
of which we can quote only the titles. ‘ Local Taxa- 
tion” is perhaps the most immediately interesting. 
Another paper deals with “ Fénelon and His Critics,” 
and a third with Mary Queen of Scots. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


NE of the most important articles in the Edin- 
burgh for January is one entitled ‘‘The Em- 
pire and the Kingdom,” which is based chiefly upon Mr. 
Bernard Holland’s book. The reviewer is altogether 
opposed to Mr. Holland’s solution of a federal system 
for the United Kingdom. He says that the peace and 
safety of the kingdom depend upon the unquestioned 
supremacy of Parliament over every part of it. 
““Tmagine the central parliament at Westminster at 
issue, as it well might be, with the parliament and gov- 


ernment of England! A Tory ministry in England 
would not make things very comfortable for a Radical 
cabinet supreme over the United Kingdom? And is 
any good result likely to come from giving a national 
form and complexion to local and party differences ? 
The truth of the matter is that federal home rule was 
not advanced by Mr. Gladstone, because he recognized 
that, of all possible schemes, it was the most hopeless. 
And such favor as “5 now finds it enjoys solely because, 
more fortunate than its predecessors, it has escaped the 
disaster of taking shape as a concrete measure, and has 
never been exposed to the ordeal of parliamentary dis- 
cussion.” 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


From the article on ‘“‘ Local Taxation” we quote the 
following passage : 

“The grievances of ratepayers, both in urban and 
rural England, will to some extent be met if the grants 
from the imperial exchequer are made on the liberal 
scale which both the majority and the minority of the 
commissioners agree in recommending. So far as the 
rural ratepayers are concerned, we think, with the 
minority of the commissioners, that the doles which 
have lately been granted to agriculturists and tithe- 
owners should cease. Indeed, if the grants in aid of local 
taxation are made with the liberality which is proposed, 
there would be no excuse for supplementing them with 
further grants for the relief of particular classes of rate- 
payers. ‘The state will have already paid its full share 
of the cost of these services, and it would be unjust to 
the taxpayer to call on it for a further contribution 
under another name. If anything is to be done in the 
future, therefore, to relieve certain classes of ratepayers, 
like agriculturists and tithe-owners, relief must be 
effected by an internal redistribution, and not by ex- 
ternal help. Something, in other words, can be urged 
for the contention that agricultural land should be rated 
only upon a portion of its value. Nothing, so far as we 
can see, can be said for the argument that the resulting 
loss of revenue should be borne, not by the locality, but 
by the state.” 

IRELAND. 


The reviewer who writes the article on ‘‘ Present Irish 
Questions” sees in the Galway election one of the most 
significant of recent Irish events. If there was any one 
whose claim upon the good-will of an Irish electorate 
might have been expected to override normal considera- 
tions, and to have subordinated party politics to material 
interests, it was Mr. Plunkett, yet the electors went out 
of their way to return a man whose only claim was that 
he had fought against Great Britain. The Galway elec- 
tion shows the existence of a temper in Ireland much 
more bitter and much more intolerant than the com- 
parative calm of the waters of Irish politics in recent 
years had led people to suppose. The reviewer foresees 
the emergence of the Irish question again ‘in its most 
acute, most unpleasant, and most menacing form.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is an appreciative review of the life of th2 late 
Lord Wantage, a paper upon ‘Educational Ideals” 
which does not contain anything notable, an article upon 
“Bolingbroke and His Times,” and an interesting ac- 
count of the voyage of the German exploring vessel 
Valdivia, 


























THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for February applauds Mr. 
Chamberlain’s repiy to Count von Biilow as a 
“triumph.” It suggests that Germany, having tried 
for twenty years and failed to sow strife between Rus- 
sia and England, is now playing the same amiable part 
between England and America. 

Dr. Max Nordau’s study of Continental Anglophobia 
will scarcely add to his reputation as a philosopher. 
Many will regard his explanation as all too simple—and 
too agreeable to his English audience. It is not that 
the English are selfish. Ali nations are selfish. But 
the English have succeeded ; other nations have not. 
There lies their unpardonable fault. The Boer war 
has given a plausible and seemingly chivalrous ground 
for expressing the resentment which the English ages 
of success have induced. Only in one point will Dr. 
Nordau allow that they are to blame. ‘‘The English- 
man at home is charming ; abroad, he very often shows 
a very rough exterior.” Dr. Nordau closes with the ad- 
vice to England to go on her own way regardless of 
foreign opinion. He indulges in this somewhat ex- 
traordinary generalization : ‘Just as the sympathy of 
a minority has never helped a nation, so have the super- 
ficial unenergetic antipathies of a majority never in- 
jured one.” 

‘‘ A Free Lance” discusses ‘‘the problems of Vienna,” 
disparages the German alliance, and strongly urges the 
Emperor to suspend the constitution and resume auto- 
cratic authority. Such acowp d@’état would, he is con- 
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vinced, be received with enthusiasm, and especially by 
the industrial and commercial classes. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett offers ‘‘a British tribute 
to Hungary,” calls the Hungarians the English of the 
East, hopes they will become the dominating power in 
southeastern Europe, and urges Englishmen to take a 
warmer interest in the development of their sister con- 
stitutional kingdom beyond the Leith. 

Sir Vincent Caillard presents ‘‘some considerations 
on imperial finance,” which are evidently designed to 
undermine popular faith in free trade, and perhaps also 
in peace. His contention is that “it is a state of war, 
and not, as is almost always contended, a state of peace, 
in great countries other than herself, which favors the 
trade of Great Britain; that our prosperity between 
1860 and 1872 was largely due to the wars of other coun- 
tries.” 

M. J. Cornély, late editor of Figaro, discusses the 
coming general election in France, and concludes with 
the forecast of a majority of one hundred votes for the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. 

Mr. Maurice Low takes occasion, from the appoint- 
ment of Governor Shaw to the treasury, to remark that 
‘“‘never before has the West been such a dominating 
factor in national affairs as it is to-day.” It supplies 
four out of the eight men in the cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt 
is described as ‘‘the most interesting man American 
politics have ever produced.” 

Lord Chesterfield presses the importance of connect- 
ing the trunk line of Abyssinian railways with some 
British port. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. . 


D AVENEL ‘ontinues his series of articles on 
« the “Mechanism of Modern Life” in the first 
January number of the Revue des Deux Mondes with 
a paper dealing with the relations between French dra- 
matic authors, theatrical managers, and the theater- 
going public. The French dramatic authors, by adopt- 
ing what are practically trade-union methods, have 
made their calling the most profitable in the kingdom 
of letters. The rules of the Society of Dramatic Authors 
are very strict, and no doubt they are sometimes vio- 
lated ; but on the whole it has been of the utmost bene- 
fit to authors, and has saved them from being shame- 
fully exploited, as the earlier masters of the French 
stage undoubtedly were. Moreover, when any viola- 
tion of the rules is proved, the penalty is swift; only 
last year, the society fined one manager $2,500 for what 
an English manager would very likely consider nothing 
more than a piece of sharp practice. The authors’ fees 
on the works of dead writers are still collected for the 
benefit of charity when no descendants can be found— 
indeed, the association not long ago discovered some 
heirs of Mozart, and paid them the fees on ‘‘ Don Juan” 
and ‘The Enchanted Flute.” Altogether, France is a 
veritable paradise for dramatic authors. About half a 
century ago the society earned only about $250,000 a 
year; but if we include the value of the authors’ tick- 
ets, it now makes for its clients some $850,000 a year. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu is evidently uneasy at what he re- 
gards as America’s new colonial ambitions. He ap- 
proves of the United States’ desire for ports in the 
Philippines, but thinks that harbors and coaling sta- 
tions are preferable to actual territory. 


The Viscount de Vogiié, who has done so much to 
familiarize France with the best Russian literature, 
gives a long account of Anton Tchekhof, who seems to 
be at the present moment Gorki’s only rival in the lit- 
erary affections of the Russian people. 

In the second January number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the place of honor is given to a long article on 
the French art of the fifteenth century as exemplified 
in the works of Jehan Fouquet, a court painter, who 
was born, who lived, and who finally died at Tours, the 
capital of France’s most charming province, Touraine. 
Yet another long erudite article deals with the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence which took place between 
Voltaire and Choiseul ; and many pages are devoted by 
M. Doumic to combating the place Dumas pére has 
won in the French, and, indeed, in the cosmopolitan, 
world of letters. 

Under the title ‘‘The Two Parliamentarisms,” M. 
Benoist analyzes the great part played in America by 
the Supreme Court—the Mecca, according to Mr. James 
Bryce, toward which all good Americans turn their 
eyes. The French writer, who, like most thoughtful 
Frenchmen, has a horror of the increasing power gained 
in his country by parliamentarism, urges the establish- 
ment in France of something analogous to the United 
States Supreme Court. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 
66 A NOUVELLE REVUE,” which ‘now offers its 
-readers a large number of short articles instead 
of the more solid fare provided during the editorship 
of Mme. Juliette Adam, contains a curious and, to those 
interested in such matters, a really notable addition to 
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the history of palmistry in the shape of an account by 
Mme. de Thebes, the famous Paris palmist and proph- 
etess, of a visit made by her to the unfortunate Blanche 
Monnier, who, though belonging to a respectable fam- 
ily of Poictiers, was confined for upward of twenty-five 
years to the same room, her family—notably her mother 
and brother—refusing to have her put under proper 
care, in spite of the fact that she was mentally deficient. 
Mme. de Thebes obtained leave from the head of the 
charitable institution where Blanche Monnier is now 
being treated for her malady to make a special study 
of the unfortunate woman’s hands. As a result, she 
declares that Blanche Monnier was not always deficient, 
but owes her mental state directly to an ardent, sensi- 
tive nature, probably crossed in love early in iife. 


HOW FRENCH ACTORS ARE TRAINED. 


M. Sorel gives a short account of the Conservatoire, a 
kind of dramatic college where French actors and ac- 
tresses are trained, and which has long been subven- 
tioned by the state. The most noted French dramatic 
artists are delighted to give their services for nothing ; 
indeed, it is considered a great honor to be asked to take 
aclass there. The Conservatoire also plays a literary 
role, for the pupils only take part in what may be 
ealled the classic drama. This keeps alive in France 
the great traditions of the past as summed up in the 
works of Moliére, of Racine, and of Corneille. 

A curious article also indirectly touching on the dra- 
matic world treats of the réle played by animals, both 
in acted plays and in circuses. Of course, the habit of 
bringing animals on to the stage is a very ancient one— 
in fact, dates from the early Romans. The writer gives 
some curious details concerning the influence of music 
on animals. According to some experiments lately tried 
both in Paris and in London, the bear is peculiarly sen- 
sitive to sound ; so is the condor, so is the serpent. 
Hippopotami will always beat time: the lion seems 
paralyzed by the too near presence of a band; tigers, 
and all those animals which resemble the dog, have a 
violent distaste to singing and instrumental music. 


THE KAISER AS PROTESTANT POPE. 


M. Wolff attempts to give a new reading to the po- 
litical character of that great mystery-man of modern 
Europe, William II. The writer holds the view that 
the German Emperor is immensely influenced by his 
early religious training ; further, that he aspires to be- 
come the practical head of the Protestant religion all 
the world over. M. Wolff believes that it was to please 
himself quite as much as to please his Empress that he 
followed in the steps of the Crusaders and made a solemn 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT AS CRIMINAL. 


Of late years, the French peasant has become more 
and more sober, moral, and law-abiding ; on the other 
hand, crimes in which love of money plays a part are 
more common in country districts than in towns. Par- 
ricide and arson, for instance, may be called two essen- 
tially peasant crimes ; and in both cases love of money, 
and, roughly speaking, the passion of self-interest, al- 
most invariably determine the act. M. Filliol gives 
some curious statistics concerning this subject. Corsica 
is extraordinarily more criminal than is France itself. 
After Napoleon’s island, the most criminal section of 
France is the Department of the Alpes Maritimes, that 
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which lies almost opposite Corsica and is bordered by 
the Mediterranean. Curiously enough, almost as many 
suicides take place in the country as in the towns. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 
sé A REVUE DE PARIS” publishes several inter- 
esting articles, of which the Duc de Guise’s ac- 
count of the Danish military college at Frederiksburg 
and M. Strauss’ article on ‘‘The Hygiene of Paris” are 
noticed elsewhere. 

The historical student will naturally turn with the 
most intense interest to Anatole France’s vivid recon- 
stitution of the great siege of Orleans. With this arti- 
cle, to which is given the place of honor in the first 
January number, is published a curious map of medie- 
val Orleans, and in this first chapter of what promises 
to be a very elaborate history of the siege the writer 
scarce does more than allude to Joan of Arc, though in 
the second number of the Revue he remedies the omis- 
sion, arid gives a wonderful and poetic account of all 
the discussions and events that preceded the reception 
of the mysterious shepherdess by the King of France, 
recalling the many prophecies which had predicted that 
France would finally be saved by a maiden, and describ- 
ing some of Joan the maid’s precursors. 

Appealing to a very different public, but to one at 
least equally wide, is the continuation of Renan’s early 
letters from his seminary at Issy. These give a de- 
lightful picture of the youthful writer, but throw but 
little light on his views and convictions as a priest. At 
the time these letters were written to his mother, Er- 
nest Renan seemed to have been quite happy and con- 
tent with his lot, and these immensely long and inti- 
mate epistles, many extending to five pages of close 
print, give a pleasant picture of the life led in the semi- 
nary, of which he preserved to the very end of his life, 
and long after he had unfrocked himself, the most af- 
fectionate recollections. 

Toys are decidedly the fashion in France, and Mme. 
Tinayre devotes some pages to the fascinating subject, 
which is now topical, owing to the great toy-making 
competitions lately organized in Paris. 

China provides material for two articles; the one, 
very slight, gives a brief account of what the French 
branch of the Red Cross Society was avle to achieve 
during the late Chinese campaign. Two complete field 
hospitals, each containing two hundred beds, were sent 
out, the staff consisting of six doctors, two chemists, 
ten orderlies, and some fifteen Sisters of Charity. 
Nearly a thousand cases were treated, and nearly 
$25,000 worth of warm clothing, medicine, wine, steril- 
ized milk, and books, many of them gifts from wealthy 
private individuals, were dispatched. The other Chi- 
nese contribution is also anonymous, and consists of 
extracts from a diary written during the siege of Tien- 
tsin. These pages are enriched with an interesting little 
map of the city, but the writer has nothing new to say 
concerning the campaign. 


LA REVUE. 
66 A REVUE” for January is unusually interest- 
ing reading. Space forbids noticing at length 
several articles worth more attention, notably M. Meli- 
nand’s paper on ‘Children’s Games and Playthings,” 
urging that children should have toys which stimulate 
their imitative and imaginative faculties. 

















THE RECENT RIOTS IN GREECE. 


M. Jean Psichari says that the recent riots in Greece 
have been much misunderstood by the European press. 
They were attributed to a religious motive ; this, how- 
ever, was only a side issue. They were then attributed 
to an uprising against Pan-Slavism ; this was the trend 
which they took only afterward. The cause, he says, is 
not at all the mere translation of the Gospel, but the 
fact that it is translated into every-day modern Greek. 
Modern Greek is an admirable language, formed by a 
natural evolution from ancient Greek. But the Greek 
purists understand nothing of evolution. To them, 
modern Greek is the result of abominable corruption, 
itself the result of the long past of misery and slavery 
through which Greece has come. Hence the feeling 
that the Gospel had been profaned. 

All these purists and their scholastic squabbles, says 
M. Psichari, will not only lose Greece Macedonia, but 
will wreck her ship altogether if she is not careful. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE: IS IT POSSIBLE ? 


Yes, says M. Léon Bollack, not only -possible, but 
highly desirable ; and he is not the only believer in its 
possibility, for he has at least Count Tolstoy, M. Bréal, 
and M. J. H. Rosny to bear him out. Such a language 
must be capable of being spoken and written. There is 
no question of a single universal language, but only of 
a second tongue. Each nation will still keep its own 
special language, adapted to its own habits of thought 
and feeling. No language could be created sufficient- 
ly elastic to permit of doing without our current lan- 
guages. The secondary, international language will not 
be literary, but merely utilitarian. It ought to be capa- 
ble of expressing ordinary scientific conceptions, com- 
mercial expressions, and those of every-day life. 

There are but two ways of forming the language. It 
might be evolved from the stock of existing languages— 
which M. Bollack thinks impracticable ; or it might be 
created artificially. International jealousy would, of 
course, prevent the stock of any particular language 
being used. There should be about twenty letters in the 
alphabet ; and no letter must have more than one sound. 
Sounds difficult to many nations (English th or Span- 
ish j) must be ruled out. M. Bollack himself is the 
creator of a would-be universal language—La Langue 
Bleue. In Paris, there is already a society whose aim is 
the adoption of some international form of speech. To 
it, in one year, more than fifty other societies, chambers 
of commerce, etc., have adhered. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH REFORM IN FRANCE. 


Senator Strauss discusses with great approval the new 
public-health act just passed in France, after a ten 
years’ fight. Compulsory vaccination is included among 
the many and, M. Strauss thinks, none too stringent 
measures to be enforced for the public health. He casts 
eyes of admiring envy at England’s local government 
board, with its one hundred and seventy-eight directors, 
etc., at the head office, and over eight thousand at large 
in the provinces, and contrasts it with the French 
bureau Whygiéne of seven persons and two inspectors. 


PRACTICAL PHONETICS. 


M. Finot has a long illustrated paper on recent ex- 
periments in phonetics (the science of sounds and their 
transformation). These experiments, he claims, have 
succeeded in making both the dumb speak and the deaf 
hear, besides curing obstinate cases of stammering. 
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More wonderful still, by means of these experiments the 
German may even learn to speak tolerable French, and, 
“what is hardly credible,” English women have been 
taught to pronounce French correctly. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


“T° HERE are no epoch-making articles in the Italian 

reviews this month. The Rivista Moderna, as 
a feature of its improved management, announces a 
series of articles on personalities of the day, both native 
and foreign, and leads off with a sympathetic sketch 
of the prime minister, the septuagenarian Zanardelli, 
whose motto through life appears to have been “‘ Work.” 
The political article deals with English imperialism 
and the relations between England and Italy, and is 
evidently intended to smooth down the Anglophobia 
which has been steadily on the increase in Italy during 
the last two years. The writer admits that the eyes of 
Italy are turned, just now, to Paris and St. Petersburg, 
instead of, as formerly, to London and Berlin, but de- 
clares that Italy is still willing to enter into a friendly 
understanding with England, but only on ‘good recip- 
rocal conditions,” the first of which would certainly be 
that England should cease to harry the unfortunate 
Maltese over their language. 

‘* Jerusalemite” writes very indignantly of the con- 
duct of the French authorities in connection with 
the brutal attack made by the Greek monks on the 
Franciscans in Jerusalem, last November. Not only 
did France—presumably out of consideration for Rus- 
sia—refuse to take any action herself, but her repre- 
sentatives in Jerusalem tried to prevent the consuls 
of other nations from protesting on behalf of the in- 
jured friars of their respective nationalities, Under 
such circumstances, ‘‘Jerusalemite” protests against 
the custody of the holy places in Palestine being con- 
fided any longer to a French protectorate, and reminds 
his readers that the great majority of the Franciscans 
throughout the Holy Land are Italians, and teach the 
Italian language in their schools. 


A HIGH-CLASS POLISH MAGAZINE. 


HE appearance of the Polish monthly magazine, 
the Chimera, marks an epoch in the intellectual 
life of Poland. It is a high-class literary and artistic 
review. Its outer appearance, as well as its contents, 
presents an harmonious and esthetic whole the like of 
which may be sought in vain in Europe. The Chimera 
collects around it all the greatest and most eminent 
talents of the Polish younger generation. Besides con- 
taining the best productions in Polish literature, the 
Chimera publishes translation masterpieces of the 
literary world—for instance, ‘‘ Axel,” a drama of Count 
de Villiers de l’Isle Adam ; Leyer’s *Synai,” Grabbe’s 
comedies, etc. From English literature, it has pub- 
lished Polish versions of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Lay of the Ancient 
Mariner ” and Keats’ ‘‘Hyperion.” All sectarian and 
political questions are avoided ; the Chimera renders 
homage to beauty and to the esthetic in the widest 
sense of the word. The “Struggle with Art” and the 
“Fate of Genius” are articles of a high philosophical 
and literary value. The editor, Mr. Lenon Praesmycki 
(Miriam), is a famous Polish poet and an industrious 
student of universal literature and art. The paper con- 
tains many interesting illustrations of the work of the 
best artists. 




































































THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Ernest Flagg Henderson, author of ‘‘A History 

of Germany in the Middle Ages,” has just completed a 
two-volume ‘History of the German People” (Macmil- 
lan). This work isin the form of a continuous narra- 
tive, unbroken by monographs on particular institu- 
tions or phases of Germany’s development, but covering 
the whole subject with a unity of treatment such as has 
seldom been attained by earlier writers in the same 
field. In this respect, at least, the book is unique among 
popular histories of Germany in the English language. 
The first volume, treating of the emergence of Germany 
into Roman history and covering the Middle Ages and 
the epoch of the Protestant Reformation, is more strict- 
ly a history of the German people than is the second 
volume, which deals with institutions that have become 
articulate and is naturally concerned more exclusively 
with the fortunes of the ruling house of Prussia and 
the machinations of European diplomacy. 

There is much in German history which has a peculiar 
interest for American readers, notably the masterly 
work of Stein in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the revolutionary movements of 1848,—as one re- 
sult of which so many Germans, fired with the republi- 
can impulse, emigrated to our own shores,—and last, 
but not least, the unification of Germany under Bis- 
marck, which has more than once been likened to the 
parallel development of national consciousness in our 
own land that has been going on ever since the close of 
the Civil War, which preceded by only a few years the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 and the founding of the 
Germanempire. In his treatment of men and measures, 
Mr. Henderson repeatedly discloses his republican sym- 
pathies,—and this fact should make his book all the 
more interesting to the modern German, and even to 
the supporter of the established monarchy. In showing 
how the Prussian kings, Frederick William II. and his 
successors, played into the hands of other European 
powers and retarded for generations the unification of 
their own country, Mr. Henderson renders a distinct 
service to the enlightened ruler of modern Germany. It 
should not be supposed, however, that Mr. Henderson 
writes of these Hohenzollerns of former days in a carp- 
ing or bigoted spirit. On the contrary, he seems sincere 
and impartial in his judgment, and for some of the 
ancestors of the present Kaiser, especially Emperor 
William I., he is not lacking in admiration. 

The magnitude of the work done under William I. 
and Bismarck can be all the better appreciated after so 
thorough a study of Prussia’s history as Mr. Henderson 
has made. To realize what a united Germany means, 
we have only to go back to the reorganization of Prus- 
sia, in 1815, when there were no less than sixty-seven 
different tariff schedules in operation in the various 
provinces, while for one traversing Germany at large 
there were thirty-six different boundaries, each with its 
own custom-house. Add to this the fact that at no 
single one of these frontiers was the coin of the neigh- 
boring state accepted, and we have a picture of the com- 
mercial as well as political chaos in which the German 





states found themselves a century ago. It is from a 
very different Germany—a Germany transformed by the 
sense of nationality—that Prince Henry brings to the 
great republic the greetings of that royal house with 
which has been associated the growth of one of the 
mightiest of modern states. 


A HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


One of the most useful products of the special literary 
activities that seemed to owe their inception to the 
transition from the old century to the new is a three- 
volume “History of the Nineteenth Century Year by 
Year,” by Edwin Emerson, Jr. (New York: P. F. Col- 
lier & Son). It has become a mere commonplace to say 
that the nineteenth century was an age of unparalleled 
achievement, and this very fact has multiplied the dif- 
ficulties of the historian. Justin McCarthy’s “‘ History of 
Our Own Time” was a literary triumph in its way, but 
its very excellence as literature made it the less avail- 
able purely as a work of reference. What was needed 
was a history which in moderate compass would cover 
the entire century, stating the central facts in each 
country’s development, and arranging them in such a 
way as to make them promptly accessible to the in- 
quirer. This task has been accomplished by Mr. Emer- 
son in three volumes aggregating about 1,900 duodecimo 
pages. The plan of the work is indicated by its title. 
It is, in fact, a ‘history year by year.” In addition to 
this exact chronological order, there are other aids 
which make the work extremely desirable for reference 
purposes,—for example, the side-heads on every page 
and the date line at the top of each page. Mr. Emerson 
has pursued his subject with his customary diligence, 
and the result is a marvelous example of condensation 
of material, from which, however, the literary quality 
has by no means been excluded. The work is sold only 
by subscription. 


OUR ANCESTORS’ HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


Although not written primarily as a history, Mr. 
Luke Vincent Lockwood’s ‘Colonial Furniture in 
America” (Scribners) contains a considerable amount 
of important historical material. Mr. Lockwood’s pur- 
pose in preparing the text of this beautiful volume was 
to acquaint the collector and other persons interested 
in the subject of American Colonial furniture with ac- 
curate descriptions of individual articles. In carrying 
out this purpose, however, it became necessary to make 
a thorough examination of many sources of informa- 
tion, such as inventories and contemporary records, 
newspapers, works on the subjects of furniture, archi- 
tecture, and interior woodwork by English, French, 
German, Italian, and American writers, general and 
commercial histories, books on manners and customs, 
ancient dictionaries, cabinetmakers’ books of design, 
ancient and modern, and last, but not least, speci- 
mens of furniture, both Colonial and foreign. In the 
course of his researches, Mr. Lockwood has found 
that New England is particularly rich in examples of 
the earlie:t as well as the later furniture, while the 























South is woefully lacking in any pieces prior to the 
mahogany period, although the records show that such 
pieces existed more abundantly there than even in the 
North. The work is illustrated from photographs of 
some three hundred specimens of Colonial furniture. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH RESTUDIED. 


One of the much-maligned heroes of American child- 
hood is again commemorated in a volume entitled 
“The True Story of Captain John Smith,” by Katharine 
Pearson Woods (Doubleday, Page & Co.). Recalling the 
remark of the late John Fiske, to the effect that Cap- 
tain John Smith is one of those persons about whom 
historians are still apt to lose their tempers, Miss 
Woods has endeavored to make a radical departure 
from the custom of the historians, and to present a true 
story of this remarkable man ‘‘ with absolute fairness 
to all concerned.” Not satisfied with adopting Smith’s 
account of himself, as some of his partisans have here- 
tofore been content to do, Miss Woods has summoned 
the testimony of contemporaries. Those who still doubt 
that John Smith fought the Turks in the ‘Land of 
Zarkam,” or was carried a prisoner to “ Tartaria,” are 
invited to examine the maps of southern Russia and 
that of a portion of Transylvania, reproduced in this 
volume from prints made, respectively, in 1745 and in 
1641. Several interesting portraits of Smith also ac- 
company the volume, and much interesting material 
regarding this unique personality is here presented to 
American readers for the first time. 


AN IMPARTIAL LIFE OF M’CLELLAN. 


The life of General McClellan, contributed to the 
“Great Commanders” series (Appleton) by the late 
Gen. Peter S. Michie, was pronounced by Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter, who himself died only a few months ago, 
the best work on the subject that had ever been written. 
General Michie was a professor in West Point Academy 
for almost thirty years. He was selected to write this 
life of McClellan partly for the reason that he had at 
no time been connected with the Army of the Potomac 
during the period when it was commanded by General 
McClellan. He was regarded by army men as eminently 
impartial and fair in his judgments; his work upon 
this biography was painstaking and conscientious to a 
degree, and it is altogether unlikely that a more ju- 
dicious estimate of McClellan will ever appear in print. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


Prof. Walter C. Bronson’s ‘Short. History of Ameri- 
can Literature” (Heath), while designed primarily for 
use in schools and colleges, has been cast in such a form 
that it is likely to appeal to not a few general readers 
outside of the classroom. Aside from its literary at- 
tractiveness, there is much in the book to reeoommend 
it as a work of reference. The footnotes and appendix 
are full of interesting and valuable material, much of 
which is not readily accessible elsewhere. The appen- 
dix, for example, contains thirty pages of extracts from 
the best writers of Colonial and Revolutionary litera- 
ture, together with a brief account of the rise of Ameri- 
can hewspapers and magazines. 

Three volumes of pocket size have been devoted to 
“Colonial Prose and Poetry” (Crowell).. This series is 
edited by Prof. William P. Trent and Prof. Benjamin 
W. Wells, and presents important passages from the 
works of the leading Colonial authors. Contrary toa 
prevalent belief, the editors of the collection venture 
the assertion, in their preface, that our Colonial writers 
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bear comparison with those of any other race under 
similar conditions, and ‘‘many who have gone to them 
with a smile have remained to be edified.” Such writers 
as Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, Jonathan Edwards, 
John Smith, John Winthrop, William Bradford, and 
Benjamin Franklin are not to be despised. The editors 
have prefaced their selections from each writer with 
brief biographical introductions, while the introductory 
essays at the beginning of the several volumes set forth 
the lesson to be drawn from each period in the national 
evolution. 
SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘““What Is Shakespeare?” is the title of a book de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to the plays, by Prof. 
L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska (Mac- 
millan). These essays on fifteen of the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s plays are the fruitage of much study, and in- 
clude, not only commentaries on the plays, but chapters 
on Shakespeare the man, his dramatic art, and group- 
ings of the plays. There are also useful bibliogsaphical 
and other helps for students and readers. 

Mr. Lois G. Hufford has retold in an attractive vol- 
ume many of the most famous of Shakespeare’s stories, 
—‘‘Shakespeare in Tale and Verse” (Macmillan),—her 
purpose being to introduce Shakespeare to the young, 
and to such of their elders as find the intricacies of the 
plots of’ the dramas somewhat difficult to untangle. 
The dramatic dialogue is interspersed with the plots of 
the dramas in such a way as to make story and verse in- 
terpret each other. 

Walter Bagehot’s essay on ‘‘Shakespeare: the Man” 
has been reprinted, with an introduction by Viola Rose- 
boro’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.). Mr. John Phin has 
published ‘‘ Shakespearean Notes and New Readings” 
(New York: Industrial Publication Company). 

ESSAYS ON LITERARY TOPICS. 

A new volume by W. C. Brownell, entitled ‘“ Victorian 
Prose Masters” (Scribners), discusses Thackeray, Car- 
lyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and George 
Meredith. Other Victorian writers—Walter Bagehot, 
James Anthony Froude, and Robert Browning—are 
treated in a little volume of essays and addresses by 
Augustine Birrell, which includes papers on religious) 
social, and political subjects. 

Prof. Henry A. Beers has written as a sequel to his 
“History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century” a volume on the “‘ History of English Roman- 
ticism in the Nineteenth Century” (Holt), treating of 
Walter Scott, Coleridge, Bowles, Keats, and Leigh 
Hunt, ‘‘The Romantic School in Germany,” “The Ro- 
mantic Movement in France,” ‘‘ Diffused Romanticism 
in the Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” and ‘‘The 
Pre-Raphaelites.” 

Under the title of ‘Stray Papers” (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.), Mr. Lewis Melville has brought together all the 
stories, verses, reviews, and sketches of William Make- 
peace Thackeray that have not been reprinted in the 
former editions of Thackeray’s works or in Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s “ Thackeray’s Contributions to Punch.” 

In a little volume of literary sketches entitled ‘ Loiter- 
ings.in Old Fields” (Eaton & Mains), Mr. James P. 
Kenyon writes on ‘Tennyson in New Aspects,” ‘William 
Morvis—Poet, Socialist, and Master of Many Crafts,” 
“John Keats,” ‘‘George Eliot,” ‘‘ Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti and His Sister Christina,” ‘‘ The Correspondence of 
James Russell Lowell,” and ‘The Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” Anappreciation of Stevenson comes 































































from the pen of Prof. John Franklin Genung, of Am- 
herst College,—“‘Stevenson’s Attitude to Life” (Crowell). 

“Essays of an ex-Librarian,” by Richard Garnett, 
formerly of the British Museum (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is 
an entertaining volume devoted to such topics as ‘“‘ The 
Poetry of Coleridge,” ‘Shelley and Lord Beaconsfield,” 
“Thomas Moore,” ‘‘Matthew Arnold,” ‘‘ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” and ‘‘Shelley’s Views on Art.” 


BOOKS ABOUT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Among recent works on the English language, by far 
the most important is the volume entitled ‘‘ Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech” (Macmillan), in which 
Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, of Harvard University, 
collaborated with his versatile colleague, the late Prof. 
James B. Greenough. Although written by two emi- 
nent specialists, this book is addressed to the practical 
man rather than to the scholar. It answers questions 
that are continually rising in the practical man’s daily 
experience. It is not a didactic work, and its pages are 
free from every form of pedantry. It deals with facts 
rather than with rules of syntax or diction. The chap- 
ters on “‘ Learned Words and Popular Words,” ‘‘Tech- 
nical or Class Dialects,” ‘‘Slang and Legitimate Speech,” 
“The Literary Language,” ‘‘ Fashion in Language,” 
suggest rather than formulate the basis of correct 
usage. There are also chapters, like the two on ‘The 
Development of Words,” which enter to some extent 
into the technique of language; but these, like all the 
other chapters of the book, are written in a direct and 
simple style, and do not presuppose a university educa- 
tion on the part of the reader. 

A book designed primarily, we take it, for the pro- 
fessional writer has been written by Mr. Joseph Fitz- 
gerald and published’ under the title “Word and 
Phrase: True and False Use in English” (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.). Mr. Fitzgerald was for many 
years assistant editor of the North American Review 
and the Forum, and has had long and varied experi- 
ence in the revision and correction of articles written 
for the press. It was from notes made by him while 
scrutinizing words and phrases in manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication that the present book has 
grown. The author’s suggestions on the improvement 
of English will be found well worthy of consideration 
by all writers. 

A second series of “Talks on Writing English,” by 
Arlo Bates (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is made up of 
material used in a course of lectures supplementary to 
the author’s previous ‘Talks on Writing English.” It 
discusses many questions of composition which could 
not be properly treated in the earlier and more general 
course. Among the topics covered in this volume are 
‘‘Wigures,” ‘‘ Exposition,” ‘“‘ Description,” “‘ Narration,” 
and “Dialogue,” with a chapter on the technique of 
punctuation and one on letter-writing. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


A valuable ‘Bibliographical Contribution to the 
Study of John Ruskin” has been compiled by Miss 
Ethel Jameson (privately printed, Detroit, Mich.: 117 
Selden Avenue). This work was originally compiled as 


a thesis for the University of Chicago in a course on 
library science. The bibliography is prefaced by a chap- 
ter on “Significant Facts in Ruskin’s Life.” 

“The Language and Metre of Chaucer,” by the late 
Prof. Bernhard tenBrink, has been translated by M. Ben- 
tinck Smith (Macmillan). This English translation will 
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be found of great service to all teachers and students of 
early English to whom ten Brink’s work in its German 
form presented numerous difficulties. By way of intro- 
duction, there is a brief biographical notice of ten Brink. 


GOOD READING FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


Among the new books of counsel to young men, one 
of the most suggestive and potentially helpful is Dr. 
James H. Canfield’s ‘‘The College Student and His 
Problems” (Macmillan). Dr. Canfield begins with the 
query, ‘‘Why Go to College?” and after pointing out 
the advantages that the man of college education en- 
joys in the modern world, he proceeds to discuss the 
following topics: ‘‘ The Choice of a College,” ‘‘ The Se- 
lection of a Course,” ‘‘The Fateful First Year,” ‘‘ Fra- 
ternities,” ‘‘ Athletics,” ‘Other College Enterprises,” 
“ Electives,” and ‘ The Choice of Life-Work.” Dr. Can- 
field’s long experience as a college professor and execu- 
tive officer, coming M-contact with thousands of stu- 
dents, qualifies him to speak with assurance on the 
peculiar problems that beset the young collegian of 
to-day. 

“School, College, and Character,” by Dean Briggs, of 
Harvard (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), differs from Dr. 
Canfield’s book in that it is not addressed exclusively to 
the students themselves, but has been written with a 
view to the interest, instruction, and kindly admonition 
of parents, guardians, and teachers as well. The chap- 
ter on ‘College Honor” is especially direct and force- 
ful. Dean Briggs does not spare the moral lapses and 
inconsistencies from which no college community is 
wholly free ; but his censure is that of a friend—and a 
wise friend. After commenting with the utmost plain- 
ness of speech on “certain kinds of college dishonesty,” 
he reassures us by the equally frank avowal that “ in 
some respects, the college sense of honor is the keenest 
in the community, and that no higher ideal can be found 
on earth than in the best thought of our best universi- 
ties.” Dean Briggs also discerns a distinct advance, 
from year to year, in the public sentiment of our col- 
leges. It is becoming, as he puts it, ‘‘cleaner and clearer- 
sighted.” 

Dr. Josiah Strong’s latest book, ‘‘The Times and 
Young Men” (The Baker & Taylor Company), is an ex- 
pansion of a Y. M. C. A. address given by Dr. Strong in 
New York City and elsewhere. I: ‘s a clear and simply 
worded discussion of some of the basic truths of ex- 
istence. Its point of view is distinctly modern. Its 
spirit is the wholesome optimism of ‘‘Our Country” 
and ‘‘ The New Era.” It expounds the three great laws 
of love, service, and sacrifice as applied, not only in 
social life, but in the personal problems that confrort 
the young man of the twentieth century. 

In “‘ Talks with Great Workers ” (Crowell), Mr. Orison 
Swett Marden, the editor of Success, gives a series of 
life-stories of men who have won success in their busi- 
ness or professional careers through their own efforts. 
These stories, as outlined by the ‘‘ workers” themselves, 
have all the fascination of romance. As in all of 
Mr. Marden’s books, the stories of achievement are ein- 
ployed as concrete illustrations of helpful maxims of 
conduct and morals. 

We have also received six of the ‘Success Booklets” 
(Crowell), written by Mr. Marden, and dealing, respec- 
tively, with the subjects of “Character,” ‘‘Cheerful- 
ness,” ‘‘Good Manners,” “Opportunity,” ‘Iron Will,” 
and ‘‘ Economy.” 

One of the ‘‘ What Is Worth While” series of book- 














lets (Crowell) contains an address before the students 
of Harvard University by Senator Hoar on ‘Conditions 
of Success in Public Life.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS, 


The new treatise on ‘International Public Law,” by 
Hannis Taylor (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.), is a most 
comprehensive work. Mr. Taylor, who was our minis- 
ter to Spain in President Cleveland’s last administra- 
tion, has for many years been a student of public law, 
and is familiar with the use of the historical method in 
such studies. The momentous changes of the past half& 
century have necessitated a reéxamination of the whole 
structure of international law, and for this task Mr. 
Taylor has an unusual equipment. Among the features 
of his work which are especially noteworthy is the in- 
corporation of the results of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1899. There is also a restatement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, in the light of recent events, and a 
full discussion of new points of international law in- 
volved in the results of the Spanish-American War. 

A valuable manual on ‘‘The Care of Destitute, Neg- 
lected, and Delinquent Children” has been prepared by 
Mr. Homer Folks, Mayor Low’s commissioner of char- 
ities for New York City (Macmillan). This book sum- 
marizes the methods employed in all parts of the 
United States. From no other work of like compass 
can so much useful information on this subject be ob- 
tained. Indeed, much of the material presented in this 
volume has been collected at first hand, from unpub- 
lished official records and from oral statements of par- 
ticipants in philanthropic movements. The whole is 
well digested, and arranged in a form most convenient 
for reference. 

“The Theory of Prosperity,” by Prof. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, of the University of Pennsylvania (Macmillan), is 
at the same time an exposition of the newest economic 
teachings of the schools and an explanation of present 
industrial conditions such as could not, from the nature 
of the case, be deduced from the @ priori reasonings of 
the older economists. In short, it is a discussion of 
real issues in the modern economic world. It treats 
wages as the pay of all who come in contact with Na- 
ture, rentas the gain of all who have monopoly ad- 
vantages, and capital as the accumulated result of 
forethought and prudence. The threadbare definitions 
of the doctrinaires are restated in terms corresponding 
to present-day economic and social facts. 

Among the publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the monograph by Mr. Walter E. Weyl on 
“The Passenger Traffic of Railways” is valuable as a 
summary of statistics gathered from the principal Eu- 
ropean countries, as well as from the United States. 
Mr. Weyl contends that the American public does not 
get the advantage of cheap fares which the people of 
European countries enjoy. He admits that the Amer- 
ican first-class fares are lower than those in Europe, 
while the service is better, but, because of the lack of 
second-class accommodations, he claims that the great 
mass of the public is debarred from a frequent use of 
the railroad. 

A little book by Mr. Herbert N. Casson, entitled ‘“ Or- 
ganized Self-Help : A History and Defense of the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement” (New York: Peter Eckler, 35 
Fulton Street), represents a novel attempt to set forth 
the part played by trade-unions in the development of 
American institutions. Starting out with the claim that 
labor organizations promote national prosperity, educa- 
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tion, and morality, Mr. Casson proceeds to describe in 
successive chapters the trade-union as a legitimate busi- 
ness institution, as the distributer of prosperity, as the 
pioneer of social reform, and as a promoter of morality 
and education. Apart from the argument contained in 
the book, the premises and conclusions of which may or 
may not be accepted by the impartial reader, there are 
presented in Mr Casson’s pages many interesting and 
important facts which are not generally taken into ac- 
count in treatises on social and economic life. For 
example, it may surprise not a few of our readers to be 
told that the American Federation of Labor carries on 
its rolls more than one million members and is increas- 
ing at the rate of three hundred and fifty thousand a 
year. 

We find in the ‘‘Study of the United States Steel 
Corporation in Its Industrial and Legal Aspects,” by 
by Horace L. Wilgus (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.), 
a full account of the formation, charter, by-laws, and 
management of this giant corporation, together with 
an inquiry concerning its stock, legality, and industrial 
position. The points of law likely to arise in any dis- 
cussion of the principles of trust organization have 
been covered by Mr. Wilgus with numerous citations 
of cases, so that corporation lawyers and others inter- 
ested in the purely legal aspects of the subject will find 


in his volume a convenient summary of practically all . 


the information at present obtainable. 

“The Americanization of the World,” by W. T. Stead 
(New York : Horace Markley), isa brilliant survey of the 
recent development of the United States in the industrial 
field, with special reference to the rapid advancement of 
American ideas in the business life of the British em- 
pire and the Continent of Europe. Mr. Stead has 
watched from its earliest manifestations the progress of 
the so-called ‘‘ American invasion” of Great Britain. 
He has repeatedly urged on his countrymen the im- 
portance of ‘“‘ waking up,” and in the present volume he 
predicts that there will be a difficult quarter of an hour 
for our people, but that the results ‘will probably 
astonish no one so much as those Americans who have 
been calmly selling the lion’s skin before the lion was 
dead.” The views of an English journalist on this ques- 
tion, however, are of the greatest interest to all Ameri- 
can readers, and particularly to those who have com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries. 

Prince Kropotkin’s little book on “‘ Fields, Factories, 
and Workshops” (Putnams) is a suggestive treatment 
of the possibilities of agriculture in different countries, 
with hints as to the development of small industries 
and the advantages to be derived from technical educa- 
tion and a proper combination of brain work with 
manual work. An appendix contains valuable infor- 
mation on industrial and commercial progress in the 
various countries of Europe. 

Another Russian, Prof. Maxime Kovalevsky, has 
written a condensed treatise on ‘‘ Russian Political In- 
stitutions” (University of Chicago Press). This volume 
is essentially a history of the evolution of Russia’s po- 
litical institutions from the beginnings of her national 
history to the present time. It is a theme never before 
treated in the English language, and discussed in com- 
paratively few works by the Russians themselves. The 
chapters of greatest interest to American readers will 
doubtless be those dealing with the reforms of Alexan- 
der IT., especially the emancipation of the serfs. In the 
main the book is addressed to the student and scholar 
rather than to the general reader. 
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Election, Coming General, J. Cornély, NatR. 
French History in Epi zram, J. A. Loftus, JunM. 
Law and the Ordersin France, J. B. Milburn,Dub, January. 
France, Anatole, L. X.de Ricard, RRP, February T. 
French, Maj.-Gen. Sir John, W. E. Cairnes, PMM. 
Frederick, Empress, in Youth, Lady Paget, NineC. 
Frontier, Western, Gone at Last, F. Norris, WW. 
Garden, The Villa, Geb, Pentecost, Jr., Arch, January. 
Gardens, I, Thomas, NatR. 
Gardens, Home in Cleveland, S. Cadwallader, Out. 
Gaucho’s Day’s Work. W. Bulfin, WW. 
German Contributions to American Progress, H. H. Fick, Ed. 
German Emperor, Children of the, Miss H. Friederichs, Yw. 
German Life and Thought, G. Simmel, IntM. 
Germany, Financial and Industrial Crisis in, C. A. Luhnow, 
BankNY, January. 
God,Conceptions of,Among Modern Semites, S .I.Curtiss, Bib. 
Godwin, William, Novels of, L. Stewhen, NatR. 
Golden Rule: Will It Work i. Daily Life, C. M. Sheldon, 
am. » FORSBTE 
Golf, Secondary Education in, H. G. Hutchinson, Bad. 
Gorky, Maxim, Art and Ethics of, E. J. Dillon, Contem. 
Governmental Ow nership, F . Parsons, Arena, 
Great Britain: see also South Africa. 
Abyssinia, England and, NatR. 
Academy of Learning, British, of. January. 
Commercial and Maritime | -eril, W Jest. 
aac tree Anglophobia, M. Nordau, NatR. 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, Royal Tour of 
the, A. Pearse, LeisH. 
Empire, The, and the Kingdom, Edin, January. 
Federal Government for the United Kingdom, G. R. Ben- 
son, Contem. 
Finance, Imperial, Considerations on, V. Caillard, NatR. 
Games, National, and the National Char acter, Mae. 
Germany, Great Britain and, Contem. 
Imperial Problem, Some Aspects of the, A. Shortt, Can. 
Irelands: How They are Made, W.J. Corbet, West. 
— English, Century of—XII., Van V. Veeder, 
x 
Opponttion Party Wanted, A. P. Gilmour, Forum. 
Parliament, British—II., a Heaton, LeisH. 
Post Office Savings Bank, A. M. Hyamson, West. 
a. Catholic Univ ersity, Demand for a, G. J. Stoney, 
Nine 
Rosebery, Lord, the Man of sar alma Fort. 
Salisbury, Lord, Appeal to, 
South African Tbe combat osWest, 
South African War and the Liberals, E. Dicey, Fort. 
Taxation, Local, Edin, January; QR, January. 
Vote, Value of a, B. Taylor, Temp. 
Green, J » Reminiscences of, Louise Creighton, Long. 
Greek History, Future of, QR, “January 
Gretna (Scotland), Griefs and Glories of, Marian West, Mun, 


Psychology in Secondary Schools, E. L. Thorndike, School. 
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Guns, Machine, A. Veuglaire, BU. 
Guthrie, William Norman, Poetry of, J. B. Henneman, SR, 
Ji grt 
Hale. Edward Everett: 
ut. 


ar ~ Ce: Benjamin, as a Lawyer 
Thornton, GBag. 

Hawaii, Problems of Democracy in, D. S. 
January. 

Health Conditions in Russia, F. L. Oswald, San. 

Heidelberg, Scientists at, in the Past Century, A. Kussmaul, 
Deut, January. 

Hoisting Machinery, J. Horner, CasM. 

Holland, New Premier of, Caroline A. Mason, Out. 

gee ee the Poor in Large Cities, Mary R. Cranston, SocS, 
January. 

House of Deputies versus House of Commons, E. Pomeroy, 
Arena. 

Housework, Physical Education Applied to, Chaut. 

Housing Reform in Bournville, J. H. Whitehouse, IntS, Jan- 
uary 

Hugo, V ictor, Centenary of the Birth of, K. West, Out. 

Hugo. Victor, H. Ellis, Fort; H. C. Macdowall, Mac. 

Hugo, Victor, Fame of, G. MeL. Harper, Atlant. 

Hungary, British Tribute to, R. Blennerhassett, NatR. 

Hunting and Fishing in the Altai Mountains, C. W. Puring- 
ton, O. 

Husting wheep and Antelope in Lower California, C. B. 
Slade, O. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, A. Goodier, ACQR, January. 

Ice Age, The So-called, L. Swift, PopA. 

Ice Jamin April on the Great Lakes, J. Grenell, WW. 

India, Famines in, and Their Remedies, QR, January. 

Indian Baskets, Pomo—II., C. Purdy, Outw, January. 

Indian Burial Customs, W. T. Parker, 

Indians, American, Recent Ww ritings by, “Elizabeth L. Cary, 


Memories of a Hundred Years—IV., 
and an Orator, W. W. 
Jordan, OutW, 


3B. 

sans Homes and Haunts of the Pequots, C. P. Thresher. 

ng. 

Infancy, Strong Points of, E.S. Martin, Harp 

Infantry Tactics, E volution of—VIL., F. N. Dante. USM. 

Irish Affairs, New Crisis in, J. Murphy, Cath. 

Irish Questions, Present, Edin, January. 

Irrigation Creates Home Mar kets, J. Wilson, NatM. 

Irrigation Makes Homes, T. F. Walsh, NatM. 

Irrigation, Nation’s Duty to Aid in, C. W. Hall, NatM. 

Irrigation, Public Works of, OutW, Januar 

Irrigation, Social Aspects of, F. H. Newell, Nata 

Irrig: =o Water Storage the Vital Factor, Mw. Powell, 
NatM. 

Isthmian Canal: Proposed Mandingo Route, NatGM. 

Isthmian Canal Treaty, New, B. Taylor, Fort. 

Isthmian le Canal, Proposed, W. H. Burr, Scrib. 

Italy and England, Fort 

Italian Patriotism, G. Ferrero, RRP, February 1. 

Jac zee. Andrew: His War Upon the United’ States Bank, 
G. F. Mellen, SR, January. 

Jacquelin, Madame, Marriages of, F. B. Harrison, Gent. 

Jamaica: ‘he Case of Governor Eyre, J. B. Atlay, Corn. 

Japan, National Debt of, Y. Sawaki, NAR. 

Japan, Ship-Building in, Captain Norris-Newman, PMM. 

Jerusalem, Water Supply of, E. W. G. Masterman, Bib. 

* Jesus” in the Three Encyclopedias, J. Stalker, LQ, Jan- 
uary. 

Jewels, Collection of, Belonging toSir Charles Robinson, MA, 

Jewels of American Women, F. 8. Arnett, Ains. 

Johnson, Tom L., as Mayor of Cleveland, F. a Howe, ww. 

Journalism, Society, Rise ang Fall of, T. i. 5. Escott, LeisH. 

Kindergarten Activities, Katherine Beebe, KindR. 

Kindergarten Aquarium, Florence Lawson, KindR. 

Kindergarten for the Blind, Emilie Poulsson, KindR. 

Kindergarten Questionnaire, Virginia E. Graff, Kind. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order of the, 
Mary L. Dickinson, SocS, January. 

Labor and Capital Peace Conference, 0.8 3. Straus, CasM ; 
J.B. Walker, Cos; 0.8. Straus, NAR. 

Labor Prd in Eurove, H. W. W ilbur, Gunt. 

Labrador, Coasting anne: H. W. Palmer, oO. 

Lawrence, Stringer, Black 

Legaré, Hugh Swinton, B. Je Ramage, SR, January. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried W ilhelm. OC. 

Lennox, yA Sarah, QR, January. 

Lessing’s ** Nathan the Wise,” R. “Ww. Deering, Chaut. 

Li Hung C hang: A Character Skete h, G. Reid, ~ Sia 

Library Fixtures, P. F. Bicknell, Dial, Februar 

Library, Public, Purposes and Possibilities uF the, WW. 3h, 
Brett, Dial, February 1. 

Library, The Novel and the, Dial, February 1. 

Lighthouses, English—III., Gertrude Bacon, LeisH. 

Literary Criticism in France in the 19th Century, G. Doutre- 
pont, RGen, January. 

Literary Criticism, Phases of, L. Mead, Dial, January 16. 

Literature, Red Torches and White in, Mac. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Characteristic Glimpses of,C. T. Sutton, 
C ent. 

Lincoln, Abraham: His Official Habit, L. J. Perry, Lipp. 

Lincoln, Abraham, J. H, Choate, GBag, 
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London, Across, by Sky, J. M. Bacon, Cass. 

London, Artistic, Literary, and Bohemian, in the Seventies, 
Hager, Bkman. 

London Bridge. Widening of, SocS, January. 

London: Christie’s, W. Roberts. NatR. . 

London, Some Literary Landmarks of, J. B. Carrington,Era. 

London’s Clubland, A. Kinnear, Mun. 

Lord’s Supper: Oriental Food Customs, J. T. Gracey, Hom. 

Louisa Stuart, Lady, Edin, January. 

Louisiana, Story of, E. Mayo, Pear. 

a ve God, Scriptural Doctrine of the, G. Vos, PRR, Jan- 


lene ‘James Russell, Mr. Scudder’s Life of, Atlant; 

. Johnson, Crit. 
Machine-Shop Inventory. Aidsin Taking the, H. Diemer,Eng. 
McKinley, William, as I Knew Him—II. A A. Hanna, NatM. 
Mail Service in Alaska, F. H. Gambell, Ww 
Man, Young, with Nothing but Brains, My “A. De Weese, 


Forum. 
gg Law, Edin, January. 
Mary Queen of Scots, New Lights on, QR, January. 
Massac husetts, Governors of—II., a5. Roe, NEng. 
Mathilde, Princess, Salon of the, V .du Bled, Cent. 
Medicine, Some New Treatments in, B. O. Flower, Arena. 
Mediterranean Question, Nou, January 15. 
Methodism’s Educational penne | Ss. B. Turrentine, MRN, 
Metternich and Princess Lieven, L. G. Robinson, NineC. 
Mexico: A Sporting Egypt of the New World, Annetta Hal- 
liday-Antona, O. 
Mica Mining, Improvement in, C. W. Colles, Lo a 
Militia Force of the United States, J. D. W help eye NAR. 
Miners, Eight-Hour Day for,P.de Rousiers,RPar, bruary 1. 
Mirabeau, During the Years 1789-1791, R. J. Sturdee, West. 
Missions: 
China, Western, Unoccupied Mission Fields of, W. Up- 
craft, MisR. 
Chinese, Educated, Convention of, R. E. Lewis, MisR. 
Foreign Service, Men Needed for, H. H. Leavitt, Hart. 
Home Missions, Century of, C. L. Thompson, Hom. 
<a Ceylon, Lights ‘and Shadows in, J. L. Barton, 
Mis 
Industrial Training in Missions, G. A. Wilder, Hart. 
Japon,’ Twentieth Century Movement in, G. E. Albrecht, 
Mis 
Japanese Students, Mr. Mott and, R. B. Peery, MisR. 
Mexico, Outlook in, Mrs. J. W . Butler, MisR. 
Missionary Appeals, Great, of the Last Century, A. T. 
Pierson, Misk. 
Missionary Ideals, RB. J. Clinch, ACQR, January. 
weereety Literature of the 19th Century, H. P. Beach, 
is 
Persia, New Century Outlook in—II., B. Labaee, MisR. 
Self-Support in Mission Work, C. Bishop, MisR. 
South African Missions, Crisis in, F. R. Bunker, MisR. 
Zulu in South Africa, F. R. Bunker, MisH. 
Mithras, Mysteries of, F. Cumont, oc. 
Mitylene, Politico-Legal Aspects of the French Seizure of, 
. Maxey, AngA. 
Monorail System of Rapid Transit, F. B. Behr and A. C. 
Johnson, Ev. 
Moon, W illiam H. Pickering’s Observations of the, PopA. 
Mormon Codéperative Commonwealth, J. Shomaker, Arena. 
Mormonism and Purity, W. R. Campbell, MisR. 
Motors and Cycles: The Transition Stage,J.Pennell,Contem. 
Mount Vernon, Visit to,a C entury Ago, W. M. Kozlowski, 
Jenu 
Municipal Art Crusade in Belgium, C. M. Robinson, Harp. 
—— Labor Exchange in Copenhagen, V. Holmes, 
SocsS, January. 
Municipal Reform, J. Dolman, Arena. 
Municipal Sanitation, H. W ilson, West. 
Music and Crime, H. W. Stratton, Arena. 
Music, Modern, ‘T'wo Tendencies in,—Tschaikowsky and 
Brahms, D.G. Mason, Atlant. 
Music of Shakespeare’s Time—II.,S. Lanier, Lipp. 
Music-Literature of 1901, F. H. Marling, BB. 
—_— Instruments, Curious, Edith Coxhead, Over, Jan- 


ee: Did He Mean toInvade England? D. Hannay,Mac. 
National Feeling, Growth of Our, A. T. Mahan, WW. 
Naturalism, Two Types of, E. H. Gr iffin, PRR, ‘January. 
Nature, Love of, as a Motive in Roman Verse, C.R. Forster, 


MRN. 
Naval Strength of Nations, C. W. _ Cos. 
Navy, Fire Control in the—III., USM. 
Negro Population, Expansion of the, K. Miller, Forum. 
Negroes, en versus Thrift Among. C. B. Dyke, Pops. 
New Testament, Witnesses for the, P. P. Flournoy, PQ, Oc- 


tober. 

—— City : The New East River Bridge, F. W. Skinner, 

un. 

New York, Greater, Second Mayoralty Election in, E. M. 
Shepard, Atlant. 

New Zealand Annexed tothe British Empire, M. Ross, Pear. 

New Zealand Institutions, OutW, January. 

Newspaper with Many Functions,—La Prensa, B. Meikle- 
john, WW. 




























































































Newspapers, New York Morning, H. Hapgood and A.B. 
Maurice, Bkman. 
Niagara, The Scene of Perilous Feats, O. E. Dunlap, Cos, 
Normans, Commencements of the, R. Parsons. ACQR, Jan- 
uar 
Wormald the City of Memories, H. C. Carpenter, Chaut. 
Ocean Currents, T. Waters, Ains. 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory as They Are To-day, C. 
M. Harger, AMRR. 
Old Testament Preaching, Modern Criticism and, E. H. De- 
wart, Hom. 
Olive Ranch in California, Helen L. Jones, WW. 
Orleans, Siege of—III., A. France, RPar, February 1. 
Ostrich Farm at Pasadena, Elizabeth M. Hallowell, Home. 
Ownership, Some Ethical Aspects of, R. T. Ely, Cos. 
Packing Plant, Inside a Great, W. M. Shirley, NatM. 
Paget, Sir James, LeisH. 
Palma, President, Tomas Estrada, and the Cuban Republic, 
Palma, President Tomas Estrada, Out. 
Pamirs, Stalking in the, A. Le M. ‘Bray, Bad 
Panama Isthmus? Why Not Own the, F. C. Penfield, NAR. 
Pan-American Union, Proposed, A. de Ytur bide, NAR. 
Paul, Social Teaching of— it. S. Mathews, Bib. 
Peary, Robert E., and His Campaign for the Pole, R. S. 
Baker, McCl. 
Penley, W.S., at Home, R. Blathwayt, Cass. 
Persia and the Persian Gulf, QR, January. 
Persian at Home, W. Sparroy, Temp. 
Peshito, Oxford, J. H. Harris. et 
Philippi, Campaign of, J. B. Firth, US 
Philippine Islands, Coinage and ctiee in the, C. A. Co- 
nant, BankNY. January 
Philippines? What Shall We Do with the, J. H. Parker, 
Forum. 
Photography: 
Architectural Photography—II., H. C. Delery, PhoT. 
a Process, Outline of the, F. Hollingworth, WPM, 
anuary. 
Collotype for Amateurs, G. Holzhausen, WPM, January. 
Color Photography, Possibilities of, AP B. 
Development, Factorial, C. Rippon, WPM, January. 
Framing the Photograph, J.H.McFarland, Ww PM, January. 
Hunting with the Camera, A. Anderson, Pear. 
Machine Shop Photography, A. M. Powell, CasM. 
Molybdenum, Uranium,and ‘Tellurium, T. 7, Baker, PhoT. 
Naturalist, Photography as an Aid to the, D. English, 
APB; WPM, January. 
Philadelphia Salon—I1.. _C. E. Fairman, PhoT. 
Snow Photography, F. C. Lambert, W PM, January. 
Stereographs witha Single C yamera, C. F. Himes, PhoT. 
Trimming to Secure a Likeness, E. Ww. Newcomb, APB. 
Planet, Hunting for a, G. Forbes, PMM 
Plants, mag in New England, W. W. Bailey, Ed. 
Plato, True, Search for the, G. Santayana, IntM. 
Poetry of the South, H. W. Mabie, IntM. 
* Poets of the Younger Generation,” Edith M. Thomas, Crit. 
ta Relief in the United States, E. Miinsterberg, AJS, 
anua 
Pope Leo Nilt., R. Davey, Cass. 
Pope’ s Temporal Sovereignty, T. H. Ellison, Cath. 
Populations of Germany, Great Britain, and France, In- 
crease of, J. H. Schooling. 
Porto Rico, How Civil Government Was Established in, C. 
H. Allen, NAR. 
Postal-Card "Craze, J. Ralph, Cos. 
Preacher: How Shall He Help Toward Solid Reading and 
Thinking ? J. H. Vincent, Hom. 
Preacher’s Place as a Leader, J. Parker, Hom, January. 
ww Ruins of Southern Colorado, Helen M. W ixson, 
Dra. 
Prescott, Arizona, S. M. Hall, OutW, January. 
—— and the Presidential Succession, J. E. Quinn, 
ome. 
Presidents, College Days of me, F.S. Arnett, Mun. 
Profit-Sharing in America, H. E. Armstrong, Ains. 
Pygmies of the Great Congo Forest, H. H. Johnston, McCl; 


MM. 
Quail, Lopho, the, B. W. Evermann, Harp. 
Railroad Consolidation, Increasing, M. G. Cunniff, WW. 
Railroading, Safety Devices in, G. H. Paine, JunM. 
Railway, Nilgiri Mountain, w. J. WwW eightman, CasM. 
Railway Passenger Carriages, W. D. McBr ide. Can. 
Rapallo and the Italian Riviera, E.C. ree. Harp. 
Reading Habit, Interferences with the, G.S. Lee, Crit. 
Religious Thought, Spirit and Method of, C. G. Shaw, AngA. 
— Government Construction of, H. M. Chittenden, 


Reviews, The French, T. Bentzon, Crit. 

Rhodes, Cecil, Home of, H. C. Shelley, Pear. 

Robinson, A. Mary F., Hannah Lyne hi, Fort. 

Reme, Christianity and Paganism in, A.D. 306-313, J. A. 
Campbell, ACQR, January. 

Recansele President Theodore, J. A. Riis, Cos; E. Tallichet, 


B 
Roosevelt, President, Three Months of, H. L. Nelson, Atlant. 
Russia, Strong Men of, Marguerite Cassini, Mun, 
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Russia, Travel in, E. Cockrell, O. 

Sabbath: Reasons for Changing It from the Seventh to the 
First Day of the Week, A. B. Taylor, PQ, October. 

Sable Island, Changing Aspects of, M. O. Scott, Can. 

Salmon in the Sacramento River, C. Rutter, Over. 

Salvage, Cham. 

Samoy edes, The, E. W. Lowry, Gent. 

San Francisco’s Labor Union Mayor, L. H. Irvine, Arena. 

Schley Court of Inquiry, Errors Touching the, M. ‘A. Teague, 
Forum. 

Science 3 Religion at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century 
—ITI., W. H. Mallock, Fort. 

Scientific w ork in America, 8. Newcomb, NAR. 

Scot Abroad, The, W. C. McKenzie, Gent. 

Sea, Deep, Life of the, C. H. Townsend, Ev. 

Semites, Home of the, W. M. Patton, MRN. 

Senate, Oligarchy of the, A.M. Low, NAR. 

Sex, Environment in Relation to, O0.T. Mason, PopS. 

Shakespeare as History, E. 8S. Bates, Gent. 

Shakespeare in Oral Tradition, S. Lee, NineC. 

Shakespeare, Sonnets of, H. C. Beeching, Corn. 

Shakespeare: Was He Bound to an Attorney? J. B. Mac- 
kenzie, GBag. 

Chekewes s Tess: The ania for Lord Bacon's Author- 
ship, G. Stronach, PMM 

Shakespeare’s Venice, L. D. Ventura, Bkman. 

Shaw, Leslie Mortier, J. Brigham, AMRR. 

a -Building Yards, Electrical Appliances i in,S. F. Walker, 
ing. 


Shipping in the United States, Development of, L. Nixon, 


Shipping on Our Inland Waterways, W. D. Hulbert, Fr. 
Siam, My First Visit to, A. Clarke, Contem. 
Siberia, Trip Through, E. J. Hill, NatGM. 
Siberian Railroad, A. M. Brice, Cass. 
Sienkiewicz, Henr: y. eee His Contemporaries, QR, January. 
Silk Industry in America, F. Allen, SocS, January. 
Skates, Jumping on, M. Woodw ard, Pear. 
Smith, Captain John, and the American Nation, Katharine 
P. WwW roods, Harp. 
Social Aesniiotne~¥ , Sarah E. Simons, AJS, January. 
Sociology, Contemporary, L. F. Ward, AJS, January. 
Solitude and Genius, QR, January. 
South, Awakening of the, W. Fawcett, Home. 
South Africa: see also Great Britain. 
Boer Prisoners in Ceylon, Countess of Galloway, NineC. 
Chinese Labor for the Rand, P. Leys, NineC. 
Cost of the War, H. Morgan- Browne, Fort. 
Lessons of the War, Captain Gilbert, Nou, January 15. 
Pretexts for Violating the Bond, M. D. O’Bri ien, USM. 
Proposal, A Violent, F. Greenwood, NineC 
South African War and Its Lessons, QR, January. 
South America: From Panama to the Horn, Mary Mac- 
Mahon, Cath. 
South America, Our * Dog in the Manger”’ Policy in, G. B. 
_ Waldron, C haut. 
Spencer, Herbert, Personal Side of, G. H. Derry, SR, Jan- 


uary. 

Spiritism, Modern, T. J. Hudson, Era. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs of California, Annabel Lee, O. 

Stage, Blank Verse on the, Dr. Todhunter, Fort. 

ae in the British Engineering Industries, 
Jas] 

Standish, Captain Myles, G. Hodges, N vEng. 

Star in Perseus, New, — Ledger, NineC; H.C. Wilson, Popa. 

Starr, Eliza Alien, Ww. Merrill, Cath: 

Stem Engineering, kennae and American, P. Dawson, 

ng. 

Stellar Evolution, G. E. Hale, PopS. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, R. McLeod, LQ, January. 

Strikes, Prevention of, in New Zealand, i. Hi, Lusk, ww. 

Submarine, Coming of the, A. S. Hurd, Nine. 

Sugar, Domestic, Production, J. B. Wilkinson, Jr., Gunt. 

Sugar, Free, Fallacies, G. Gunton, Gunt. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur, Diary of, A. MR uwrence, Harp 

Summer Homes of Famous People, F.B. Wiley, LS. 

Sweden, Winter in, Beatrix Nickalls, Bad. 

Tacoma, the Boston of the West, J.S. Whitehouse, NatM. 

Tarpon and Sharks on the East Coast of Florida, R. B. 
Seager, O. 

Tea Tasting and Blending, Cham. 

Telegraphy, Wireless, and Signor Marcot:i’s Triumph, C. 
Snyder, AMRR; M.O. Scott, Can; R.S. Baker, McCl; 
G. les,” ww. 

Telephone Service, Codperative, AMRR. 

Telephone, Successors of the, W. Fawcett, Harp. 

Tenement-House Life, Unsolved Problems in, 8S. A. Knopf, 


San. 
Tennyson, Alfred, as a Sea Poet, H. G. T. Franklin, Temp. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the Southland, J.M. sans. Cath. 
Texts, Use and Abuse of, W.S. Edwards, MRN 
Theology, Critical, Versus Church Theology, G. “H. Schodde, 
Hom, Januar v. 
Tibet, Peter Rijnhart in, OC. 
Tobacco, Improvement in Growing, A. Goodrich, WW. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, Conversion of, O. L. Triggs, OC. 
Trade Unions, Incorporation of, C. Edwards, NineC, 
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Train Robbery, Trade of, C. Michelson, Mun. 

Transvaal: see South Africa. 

Travellers, American, and the Treasury Department, F. W. 
Whitridge, NAR. 

Trees, Big, of California, R. T. Fisher, WW. 

Trent, William P., Poetry of, J. B. Henneman, SR, January. 

Trine, Ralph W aldo, CAB; Patterson, Mind. 


Triple Alliance and the Treaties of Commerce, C. Loiseau, 


RPar, February 1. 

Trouting in North Devon, W. Klickmann, Bad. 

ale Grain-Buyers’: How Kansas Farmers Are Mosting It, 

H. Matson, AMRR. 

Seuss and Trade-Unions, 8. Webb, IntM. 

Turgenev, Ivan, C. Whibley, NAR. 

Turkish Situation, AMRR. 

Unbelief, Conceivable Dangers of, J. G. Raopert, Dub, Jan- 
uary. 

roa. Voyage of the, Edin, January. 

Vaudeville of the Present Day, C. R. Sherlock, Cos. 

Ventilation, New Plan for, San. 

Vere, Aubrey de, E. Gosse, Fort 

Victoria, Queen, Memor ial to, F. Wodmere, PMM. 

Vienna, Problems of, NatR. 

Violin, Stroh, D. Donovan, Str. 

Virginia, Social Life in, Before the War, Laura S. Portor, 
LHJ. 

Voltaire, Correspondence, Unpublished, P. Calmettes, RDM, 
January 15. 
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Wagener, Minna and Cosima, G Kobbé, NAR. 

Wantage, Lord, Edin, January, 

Warfare, Guerrilla—x., T. M. Maguire, USM. 

Washington, a City of Pictures, F. E. Leupp, Scrib. 

Washington City, Im rovement of, CG. Moore, Cent. 

Washington, D. G.: Vhite City and Capital City, D. H. 
Burnham, Cent. 


Weagenm. George, in New York City, C. M. Hemstreet, 


ut. 

wo: Rev. John, Biographers of, T. McCullagh, LQ, 
January. 

Westminster Confession, Printing of the—II., B. B. War. 
field, PRR, January, 

*“ Whence and W hither,’ P. Carus, OC. 

Whitman, Marcus, Legend, F. H. ‘Hodder, Dial, January 16. 

Whitman, Walt, Reminiscences of, J.T. Trow bridge, Atlant. 

White House, Mrs. Harrison's Endeavor for Additions to the, 
Mrs. deB. R. Keim, AMonM, 

White . om Plans for the Reconstruction of the, C. Ken- 
nan, 

Winged Reptiles, 8. W. Williston, PopS. 

Woman Suffrage in Colorado, W. McL. Raine, Chaut. 

Women, American, in Husbandry, Mrs. W. Woodrow. Mun. 

Women, American, My Impressions of, Wu Ting-fang, LHJ. 

Women, Progress of, QR, January. 

Women, Southern, Who Ride to Hunt, Margaret N 
and Mary R. Hicks, 

Wye, The River, A. R. Quinton, A, 


. Barry 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


{All the articles in the leading reviews are 


e indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 


Ains. 
ACQR. 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 
AMonM. 
AMRR. 


ANat. 
AngaA. 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 

American Monthly Magazine, 
Washington, D. ¢€ 

American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. 

American Ni: ituralist, Boston. 

Anglo - Americ an Magazine, 


aNe . 

Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila 

Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- 
letin, } 4 

Architectural Ree ord, N. Y. 

Arena, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, London. 

BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, 5 ge 

Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 

Bibs. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, 0. 

BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 


sanne. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 


burgh. 
BB. Book ‘Buy er, N. x. 
Bkman. 
BP. 


Annals. 


Bookman, N. 

Brush and Pencil, Chic ago. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Jassell’s Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Catholic World, N.Y. 

Century Magazine, Ne Xs 

Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 

Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contem. Contemporary Review, 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

C ‘osmopolit in, N.Y. 

Critic, N. Y. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 

Edinburgh Review, London, 


Can. 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham. 


Chaut. 
Cons. 


Lon- 


Corn. 
Cos. 
Crit. 
Deut. 
Dial. 
Dub. 
Edin, 





Forum. 
FrL. 


Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


Home. 
Hom. 
JE. 


IntM. 


IntS. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 


JunM. 
Kind. 


KindR. 


Krin. 
LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 


Long. 
Luth, 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mod. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna. 
Mun. 
Mus. 


NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 


Education, Boston. 


_ Educ ational Review, N. 74 


Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 

Era, Philadelphia, 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 

Every body’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, N. Y.° 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

aaa Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag. Boston. 

Gunton’ s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. 

Hartford Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, NY. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, ; 

International Studio, N. Y. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice 6 ea Governor's 
Island, N. Y. 

Journalot Pélitic al Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior Munsey, N* Y. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 


urg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 

don. 
Magazine of Art, London. 
Methodist Review, Nashville. 
Methodist Review, N. Y. 
Mind, N. Y. 
Missionary Herald, Boston. 
Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Modern Culture, Cleveland,O. 
Monist, Chicago. 
Monthly Review, London. 
Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, a ae 
Music, Chicago. 
National Geographic Maga- 

zine, Washington, D. C. 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London, 


Recor d, 





NC. 
NEng. 


NineC. 
i. 


PopA. 


Pops. 
PRR. 


PQ. 
QJEcon. 


RRM. 


RDM. 
RGen. 
RPar, 
Ree. 
REP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 
Ros. 
San. 

= i 


USM. 


West. 
WPM. 


ww. 
Yale. 


Yw, 


New-Church Review, Boston. 
New England Magazine, Bos- 


ton. 
Nineteenth Century, London. 
North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 
Outing, N. Y. 
Outlook, N. Y. 
Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ia — Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall, Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, Ne. 

Philosophical Review, N. ive 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Astronomy, 


Boston. 
North- 
field, Minn. 


Popular 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila 

Presbyter jan Quar terly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Quarterly  —— of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quar terly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revuedes Deux Mondes, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels, 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, N. 

School Review, Chica 0. 

Scribner’s Magazine, ae 

Sewanee Review, N. oe 

Social Service, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 

World's Work. N. Y. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London, 





